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Old Dutch 


makes bathroom floors, 
walls and fixtures 
bright and clean. 

Cheaper than Soap 
works better with 
half the rubs. 
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‘No need now 
LO pay $100 


wv a New Oliver typewriter, latest model 


This offer—as you’ll agree—is unparaileled in the history of typewriters! A genuine 
ver No. 9 for $57. The identical model formerly priced at $100. With not the slightest 
nge in construction or materials. All this is possible because of our new way of selling, 










ethod learned during the war. And which we now continue. 
Read the details of our amazing offer—then be your own salesman and save $43. 


Free Trial 


ur plan is extremely simple. The coupon below 
xs an Oliver to you for five days’ free trial. Without 

paying in advance. Try it as if it were your own. 
mpare it. Note its superiorities. 

you want to keep it, merely pay us $3 per month. 
ver a year to pay. During the trial you are the sole 
e-—no eager salesman to influence. We abide by 
decision. 


you want to return it, send it back express collect. 
2ven refund then the out-going transportation charges. 


hat is all there is to the 
lified Oliver way of 
hag. 
uring the war we learned 
it was unnecessary to 
great numbers of trav- 
salesmen and numer- 
expensive branch 
uses throughout the coun- 
We were also able to 
>ontinue many other 
rfluous, costly sales 
nods. You benefit by 
saving. It means $43 in 
- pocket. Yet you get 
finest typewriter money 
buy. 


~ 


\ 
\ ¢ a 


eck This Coupon—Note How Easy 


Some of the 700,000 Users 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
Nat’l City Bank of N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Otis Elevator Company Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Diamond Match Co. 


American Bridge Company 
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(41.02) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


$3 Per Month 


This plan makes it possible for everyone to own a type- 
writer. And to use it while paying. There is no need to 
rent. No need to wait until you have the full amount. 

Remember you obtain a brand new Oliver, latest model. Not 
second-hand, not rebuilt. If any typewriter is worth $100 it is this 
handsome, speedy Oliver, with all its improvements. 

Over 700,000 have been sold. It is used by leading concerns, a 
few of which are shown below. And it is :ne favorite among mer- 
chants, professional men and individuals. 


_ You may order direct a free trial Oliver from this advertisement, 
via coupon. Or if you wish further information, check the coupon. 


There is no need to wait. You 
need send no money with the coupon. 
A free trial does not obligate you to 
buy. If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter in the world at any price 
—then pay only $3.00 per month. 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter 
Company 


1473 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1473 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 


keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


Se IEE OO. 5. ccnennanecenecenccstdnensesass aeaukesecnuessogre 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


“The High Cost of Typewriters The Reason and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog aud further information. 


of five days. 
i = Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book | 
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Paramount and Artcraft Stars’ 
Latest Productions 
Here are their latest productions 
listed alphabetically, released up 
to January 31st. Save the list! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore ¢» 
“HERE COMES THE BRIDE" 
Enid Bennett in 
“FUSS AND FEATHERS” 
Billie Burke in 
“THE MAKE- BELIE 
Lina Cav alieri t 
‘A Wo MAN OF IMPULSE” 
Marguerite C lark: 
“Lit TLE Miss Hoo E} 
Ethel C layton 7) 
THE MYSTERY GIR 
Dorothy Dalton zn ““QUICKSAND 
Pauline Frederick : 
‘OUT OF THI SHADOW" 
Dorothy Gish i 
“THE HOPE CHesT”’ 


VE WIFE 


Lila Lee ‘x ‘*THESECRET GARDEN" 
Vivian Martin in 

**JANE GOES A-WOOIN 
John Emerson-Anita Loos 
Production 
Shirley Mason and Ernest Truex i 

( x00D BYE BILI 

Charles Ray in “THE Dus" 
Wallace Reid ix 

**TOO MANY MILLIONS" 
Bryant Washburn : 

““VENUS IN THE EAST” 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“The Hun Within,” 
With a Special Star Cast 
Private Harold Peat in 
“PRIVATE Pete’ 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 
“SPORTING LIFE 
“Little Women” 
C/rom Louisa M. Alcott’ s Jamon ) 
A Wm. A. "Brady Production 
“The False Faces” 
with Henry B, Walthall 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso i» *“*MyY COUSIN" 
George M. Cohan in 
*“HIT THE TRAIL HOLIDAY" 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
**DON'’T CHANGE YOUR HUSBAND 
Douglas Fairbanks in ‘“‘ARIZONA 
Elsie Ferguson ;1 
““HIS PARISIAN WIFE" 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
*““THE ROMANCE OF HAPPY 
VALLEY” 
William S. Hart 7 
“BRANDING BROADWAY” 
Mary Pickford in 
‘JOHANNA ENLISTS" 
Fred Stone in “UNDER THE ToOP"’ 
Supervision of Thos. H. Ince 
Comedies 
Paramount- Arbuckle Comedy 
CAMPING OUT" 
Paramount- Mack Sennett Comedies 
“CuPIp's DAY OFF"’ 
“NEVER TOO OLD 
Paramount- Flagg Comedy 
*IMPROPAGANDA’' 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew i» 
Paramount-Drew Comedies 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 





Travel Pictures One each week 





“You wouldnt know 


the Old ‘Town now!” 


IME cannot blur some recollections. 
lived around a small town, your memory needs no 


If you’ve ever 


__|| photograph of what it looked like then. Seen the 


Old Town lately? 


Or any other of ten thousand and more like it through- 
out America—any day or night in the week? 


No, the “P. O.” is no more the 
hub of all rural life. The 7:20 mail 
is no longer the big excitement out 
where they still breathe fresh air 
and own broad acres. Much more 
going on than the “Annual County 
Fair or the good old Church Social. 


In these times, whenever “ Jones, 
the Farmer” hankers after a couple 
of hours’ laughs and thrills, he goes 
just where “Brown, the City 
Banker” goes. And he sees just as 
fine motion pictures as Mr. Man- 
hattan can see at Broadway’s toni- 
est theatre. 


Just as fine, because just the same 
pictures ! 

The famous productions distrib- 
uted by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. 

The pictures identified every- 
where by the two names: Paramount 
and Aricraft. 

And those better motion pictures 
just naturally brought with them: 
— Handsome Modern Theatres All 

Over the Country. 

—Bigger Business for Local Mer- 
chants. 
—Broader, Happier Life to Every 

Man, Woman and Child. 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 


and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres 


that show them 





+, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L LASKY Vie Pres CECIL B.DE MILLE Direct 
“NEW YORIT - 
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Photoplay Magazine’s 
Screen Supplement 


AVE you seen it? 

It was born January fifth, and 
the Educational Films Corporation was 
the doctor who stood at its auspicious 
nativity in scores of theatres all over 
the country. ; 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE SCREEN SUP- 
PLEMENT is the first news-reel of the 
motion picture itself. 

It is also, purely and directly, a gen- 
uine supplement to this periodical. 

It appears once a month. 

It is a single reel, of varying sub- 
jects. 

It goes one step farther than this 
publication or any other publication 
will ever be able to go, in that it brings 
you into the living, moving presence 
of its personalities, character-sketches 
and stories. 

It shows you the stars in their homes. 

And it also shows you the stars on 
their stages, in work or play. 

It goes behind the scenes and farther 
than that—it goes back to the offices of 
the managers, to the workshops of the 
writing men, to the departments of the 
designers and craftsmen, to the labora- 
tories and the little arenas of invention 
where the ever-increasing problems of 
this great artistic science of ours are 
being worked out. 


Number One. 


The opening is a panoramic view of 
the American studio at Santa Barbara, 
California—the studio from which Mary 
Miles Minter’s pictures come, and Bill 
Russell’s, and lots of others. Built in 
Franciscan architecture like the glorified 
dream of one of the old Mission fathers, 
this studio is one of the most beauti- 
ful edifices of dramatic construction 
and assemblage in the world. 

The vision of buildings and grounds 
as a whole quickly centers down to 
views of actual studio scenes, with Mary 
Miles Minter’s company at work. 
Many familiar faces appear in the pho- 
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Introducing the Vampette 


However, She is Absolutely Harmless. 


Grand Crossing Impressions 
Anita Stewart and Bill Desmond. 


A Cave-Man of Culture 


Kenneth McGaffey 47 
Delight Evans 48 


Marion Craig 49 


A He-Star with a Wallop and a Grin—Hale Hamilton. 


A Race for Stardom 


Arabella Boone 


But the Binney Sisters are the Lovingest Rivals in the World. 


The Dub 


Jerome Shorey 


Written from the Picture with Wallace Reid. 


A Bantam from Alabam’ 


Tallulah Bankhead is Quite Converted to Manhattan—and the Movies. 


Dorothy Dalton’s Hollywood Home 
Where the Ince Star Plays at Keeping House. 


Close-Ups 


Sleuthing as a Fine Art 
Leave the Spy Stuff to King Baggot. 


Smiling for the Boys in France 


Editorial Comment 


61 


Another Camera Service of Cheer for the “Boys.” 


The Man Who Stayed at Home 


Leigh Metcalfe 62 


Fiction Version of Metro’s Secret Service Filmplay. 


Team Work 


Dorothy Allison 66 


Catherine Calvert of the Films and Her Son, Paul Armstrong, Jr. 


The Shadow Stage 


Reviews of the New Pictures. 


The Story of My Life 


Julian Johnson 67 


Geraldine Farrar 70 


This installment—European Debuts and Adventures. 


A New Idea in Motion Picture 


72 


And Photoplay Magazine Has Achieved It! 


A Lot to Laugh At 


Randolph Bartlett 74 


Referring to Frank McIntyre, a Real Funny Man of the Screen. 


“Cleaner Posters!” — New League Slogan 78 
Live-Wire Reports from Better Photoplay League Members. 


Questions and Answers 


The Answer Man 81 


Color Photography and the Motion Picture 


Particularly of Its Value in Educational Films. 


Why Do They Do It? 


Terry Ramsaye 84 


88 


Errors and Inconsistencies in the Pictures. 


Plays and Players 
News from the Studios. 


Ta a na 


Cal York 90 
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Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This Issue 


Tine BpeRGah cccvccocccccceecccecceeoscss Metro 


Page 67 
Virtuous Wives 
Page 68 


The Heart of Humanity............ Universal 


Page 69 
Arizona Artcraft 
The Silver King Artcraft 
Infatuation Pathe 
Page 98 


The Wildcat « 


First National 


Universal 
Once to Every Man..............++.-Sherrill 
aaa Select 


Page 99 

Whe Come af the VWutteticcccccccccccccese Select 
Select 

The Lightning Raider..............++e5- Pathe 


Page 100 


Little Miss Hoover.....s.sseses+++ Paramount 





The Captain’s Captain Vitagraph 
The Poor Rich Man Metro 


Page 101 

Fuss and Feathers 
Danger, Go Slow! Universal 
Wild Honey De laixe 
Little Orphant Annie Selig 
Goodbye, Bill ......cccscccccccccs Paramount 
Quicksand Paramount 
Pe Mtery Gill. ccccccccccccccecs Paramount 
Wives and Other Wives 

Sylvia on a Spree 

A Lady's Na@me....cccccccccccccccssces Select 
The Midnight Patrol.............. Select-Ince 
Hoarded Assets Vitagraph 
The Man Who Wouldn’t Tell....Vitagraph 
Wanted for Murder.....ccccccccccccccscs Rant 
All-of-a-Sudden Norma Robertson -Cole 
The Woman He Married.............. Edison 
Love’s Pay Day Triangle 
FRO DOD cccccccecoccesvcccscces Hodkinson 


Paramount 
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Photoplay Magazine’s 
Screen Supplement 


toplay lens, including those of Miss 
Minter herself, James Kirkwood, Eu- 
genia Forde and George Fisher. 

Next, a transcontinental jump to the 
World studios at Fort Lee, and an in- 
timate visit with Montagu Love as he 
arrives and prepares for work. ~ 

After this, the beholder visits Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Drew in their charm- 
ing home at Sea Gate, Long Island. 

Then, an interlude of delightful play 
with that memorable trio of other Tri- 
angle days—Douglas Fairbanks, John 
Emerson and Anita Loos. 

From then to a very momentary now 
—the new Mrs. Henry Walthall: the 
erstwhile Mary Charleson, with glimpses 
of her work in the army camps. 

Follows a turn to sheer camera 
science, and a rapid-fire exhibition of 
the processes of trick photography. 

A laughable animated cartoon by 
Wallace Carlson concludes this opening 
chapter. 

The Next One. 


PHOTOPLAY SCREEN SUPPLEMENT 
NUMBER Two opens with an aviator’s 
view of the great Triangle-Goldwyn 
studios at Culver City. 

Ben Turpin—he of that misfit pair 
of eyes—arriving for work, and his 
laughable preparations for farce a la 
Sennett. 

Do you often wonder what became 
of Cleo Ridgeley, the famous Kalem 
adventuress and Lasky  villainess? 
We've found her!—in her home, with 
two of the finest reasons in the world 
for hiding out—but see them! 

Next, one camera actually turns back 
the clock of years, and takes two of 
the most famous stars in the world in 
their babyhood. 

Thomas H. Ince is shown, in his 
magnificent private office—and again, 
hurrying onto a set to straighten out 
a bit of knotty direction in a new 
Charlie Ray drama. 

Then comes an intimate study of 
Bessie Love, now a Vitagraph star. 
a Powell and Eddie Dillon figure in 
this. 

Bill Hart rides along Broadway, 
working for the Fourth Liberty Loan 
—and, anon, Bill Hart at home in Hart- 
ville, with his splendid dogs. 

How Helen Holmes, the railroad girl, 
made her “train stuff” at night is vividly 
visualized. And there is a regulation 
Helen Holmes thrill in this, too—an 
actual wreck, made especially for the 
Screen Supplement. 

The conclusion is another of Carlson’s 
animated drolleries. 

The release date: February fifth. 


Get It! 

It is, indeed, edited as PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE itself is edited. Its California 
representative is one of the finest 
cameramen in the business. It is as- 
sembled, manufactured and printed by 
the great Rothacker Film Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, the foremost 
specialist in this line that the industry 
has produced. 
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An Epoch-Making Dinner 


To Introduce This New- Type 
Pork and Beans 


Some years ago the Van Camp scientific cooks gave an epoch- 
making dinner. It was given in the Van Camp laboratories — 
to experts and laymen — to introduce the ideal Pork and Beans. 


Since then that dish has brought to millions an entirely new 
idea of baked beans. 


They Studied the Dish 
for Years 
These culinary experts, college trained, studied this dish for 
years. 


They found that beans differ vastly. 
So now they analyze the beans. 

They found that hard water made 
the skins tough. So they now free the 
water from minerals. 


They found that ordinary ovens left 


VAN CAMPS 


Pork and Beans atom. 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — 


beans underbaked. Digestion was difficult. Yet the beans 
were crisped and broken by the heat. 


So they bake Van Camp’s in steam ovens — bake them for 
hours at 245 degrees. Digestion is made easy, yet the beans are 
not crisped, not broken. 


And they create ‘a sauce to bake with them —a sauce of 
wondrous zest. In perfecting this sauce they tested 856 recipes. 


Direct Our Chefs 


Now these scientific cooks direct every step o. the process. 
And they constantly watch the results. So all the delights which 
they developed are found in every dish of Van Camp’s. 

Now these ideal Pork and Beans are always at your call. 
You can serve baked beans which are 
whole and mealy, instead of crisped 
and broken. You can have them 
easy to digest. And the finest tomato 
sauce ever created is baked into every 


Compare them with the old-style. 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 





Soups Evaporated Milk 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Chili Con Carne Catsup 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Spaghetti 











Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 





Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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THE HAND OF 
BLACKTON 


has fashioned another screen epic 


THE STORY OF THE HOUR 


The Common 
Cause 


The picture with a Punch—a 
Laugh—a Thrill, and a Throb! 


REVIEWERS SAY 


“The Common Cause” meets the world’s ‘Just as surely as ‘The Battle Cry of Peace’ 
demand for the HAPPY PICTURE. The and Womanhood’ swept over the Nation ona 
trench, the dugout, Tommy, Poilu, and Sammy wave of flaming enthusiasm, so will “The Com- 
contributed their share to the world’s laughter mon Cause’ sweep the country on the new 
and all the world will laugh with them in Mr. born tides of rejoicing, for it goes into the very 
Blackton’s screen masterpiece. soul of the world that has found itself again.” 





























THE UNRIVALLED CAST in “THE COMMON CAUSE” 


Never before in the history of the screen has a single production been 
the meeting ground for such a wealth of screen and stage celebrities. 


HERBERT RAWLINSON 


Virile, manly, two fisted fighting man. 


SYLVIA BREAMER 


Radiating the charm of her beauty and artistry. 


LAWRENCE GROSSMITH 


Famous comedian of the English and American stage. 


CHARLES and VIOLET BLACKTON 
Clever child stars whose quaint and winning person- 
ality is a keen delight. 





HUNTLY GORDON, PHILIP VAN LOAN, LOUIS 
DEAN, WILLIAM BAILEY, MLLE. MARCEL —all in 
the foremost rank of screendom’s favor and popularity. 


AND—symbolizing the triumphant union of Democracy, 
a quintet of the most notable stars of the spoken drama— 


JULIA ARTHUR, MARJORIE RAMBEAU, 
IRENE CASTLE, 
VIOLET HEMING and EFFIE SHANNON. 


You remember the record of the U. S. Marines at Chateau 
Thierry? Who doesn’t? Hundreds of these “devil dogs” — 
and those grim, avenging tanks appear in this world drama. 

| 
J. HARTLEY MANNERS of * ‘Peg. o’ My Heart” fame, and MAJOR 


IAN HAY BEITH, author of "The First Hundred Thousand,” 
wrote the story. 


ANTHONY P. KELLY, Author of “ Three Faces East” wrote the 
scenario. 


MANUEL KLEIN, the eminent composer, arranged the musical 
score. 


“The Hand of Blackton” with the sure touch of the master, has woven 
all these component parts into an enduring monument to Tue 
Greatest Hour or Humanity’s TrruMpH — the Dawn of Victory for 


THE COMMON CAUSE! 


Truly pictures with the mark of “Blackton” are worth while. 


BLACKTON PRopucTIONS, INC. 


Studios: 423 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











25 West 45th St., New York City 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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‘y WOrry 
about the 
ordinary 
picture 
when you 
can see 


weiner’ SCREEN 
METRG CLASSICS” 








PICTURES ATTRACTIONS 

CORPORATION — 

EXCLUSIVE 

DISTRIBUTORS METRO 
MAXWELL ALL STAR SERIES 
Besctor ' PRODUCTIONS 


at your favorite 
theatre if you 
tell the manager 
you want them- 
F' yerr our friends who 


make the others ave 
admitting that these 


pletures are the finest 


in the Land- 
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Offer Them 


Their Choice 


Remember that children nowadays can choose from 
three Puffed Grains. All.of them are bubble grains, 
flimsy, flaky, flavory — steam-exploded. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat— shaped like wheat, but 
eight times normal size. Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed 
in like way. 

Corn Puffs is pellets of hominy puffed to rain-drop 
size — sweet, airy, toasted globules. 

Some like one best, some another. Perhaps Puffed 
Wheat tastes best in milk. Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
seem more like food confections. 

But each is an exquisite dainty—each a scientific food. 


You will serve them all when you come to realize their 
hygienic value. 


Not Mere Delights 


All Puffed Grains are made in this way—by Prof. Anderson’s great 
process : 


They are sealed in guns, then revolved for an hour in 550 degrees 
of heat. 


When the inner moisture is changed to steam, the guns are shot. 


Over 100 million explosions—one for each food cell—occur in every 
kernel. 


Thus every food cell is blasted so digestion can instantly act. And 
thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


Such foods should hold a high place daily in your children’s diet. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 














The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2095) 

















ject—love, patriotism— 
write what the heart dictates, 
then submit your poem to us. 
We write the music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Our leading composer is 


Mr. Leo Friedman 


one of America’s well-known musicians, the 
author of many song successes, such as “Meet 
Me Tonight in. Dreamland,’ *‘Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,’’ “‘When I Dream of Old Erin, 


and others the sales of which ran into millions of copies. Send 
as many poems as you wish. Don't Delay. Get Busy—Quick. 


CHESTER MUSIC C0.53°°%s:3-*"3%2 Chicago, tll. 


¥, PRICE $2.50 
SEND NO MONEY 


AN TELL IT 
FROM a GENUINE DIA- 
MOND, SEND IT BACK 
To prove to you that our blue- 
i} white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
closely resembles the finest 
genuine South African piomend, with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW-HUED BRILLIANCY (guaranteed 20 yrs.), 
we will send above Ladies’ Tiffany Style Ring with one 
carat gem (Catalogue price $4. 98) for Half-Price to In- 
troduce, $2.5; or same thing, but Gents’ Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring (Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10. Mount- 
ings are our finest 12kt. gold filled ¢ pave Mexican Dia- 
monds are GUARANTEED 20 YEA SEND NO 
MONEY. cme tig hs out this adve Rn li and we will 
a by mail C. f not entirely pleased return within 
DAYS for money back less actual handling charges. 
Give size. Act quick. Offer limited. Only one to cus- 

tomer. Oatalogue FREE. AGENTS WANTED 
oe MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. 


S CRUCES, N. MEX. 
, ees ive Controllers Genuine pm... Diamonds.) 








KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
$e Every young woman should know 
1 .00 ‘What every young husband and 
’ Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cot binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
wrapper Table of conteats and commendations on request 


American Pub. Co., 330 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


“Don’t Shout” 


**T hear you. hoe hear 
now as W anybody. 

‘How’? With “the MORLEY 

PHONE. I’ve.a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know | had them in, 

If, only that I hear all right. 
‘MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. In- 
1 ae | oom soy weight- 
harmless. Anyone 


less 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 i "Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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Prize Contest 
Can You Tell These Stars by Their Eyes? 


Above you see the photographs of the eyes of six of the many famous motion picture beauties 
. who endorse and use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and whose names are listed below in the coupon. 
. These pictures were taken from portraits used in our advertising during the past year. Your 
problem is to identify the actress by her eyes. First, note the number opposite each photograph. 
Then, when you have decided upon your guess as to the actress, write the number opposite the 
proper name in the coupon and forward the coupon to us. If 
you guess correctly the names of three of the six actresses 
we will forward to you, without charge, our charming Guest 
Room Package. 


3 Ingram'’s 
| Milkweed Cr@am 


and Other Ingram Toilet Requisites = 
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OA Ad 
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Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I have marked my graces by number in this 
list of Ingram stars of 1918. If I am correct in 
three of the six guesses please send me the 
Guest Room Package FREE. 


__. May Allison 
_ Ethel Clayton 
_ Marguerite Clayton 
_ Alice Brady 
_ Olive Thomas 


What the Gift ———_— ae 


. Constance Talmadge 





——— 
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You Win Contains 


Our Guest Room Package contains Ingram’s 
Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, 
and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder 
and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. It 
is a very attractive and conveniently useful gift, 
and one that will introduce you properly to In- 
gram Quality. Mail coupon to 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ontario 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia 











- _ Corinne Griffith 
_ Louise Lovely 
ee _ Doris Kenyon 
_ Juanita Hansen 
_ Mabel Normand 
_ Norma Talmadge 
— Ruth Roland 
— Nance O’Neil 
- — Virginia Valli 
_ Mollie King 
eke _ Shirley Mason 
= Louise Huff 
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THE FAMINE 
IN PHOTOPLAYS 


Unique Plan Devised by Noted 
Author to Help Aspiring 
Scenario Writers 


The great problem that confronts the 
motion picture industry today is—what 
do you suppose? The lack of good, 
workable scenarios, No less an au- 
thority than James Young, who has 
produced for Vitagraph, World, Art- 
craft and others, recently said: “The 
most serious problem confronting the 
producers is the scarcity of properly 
constructed scenarios. The demand is 
so great and the supply so meager that 
the reward for good stories that will 
picturize is correspondingly large.” 

BRINGING THE STUDIO TO YOU 

Indeed, so pressing has this problem 
become that a number of the leading 
studios in Los Angeles—the film capital 
of the world—considered opening a 
joint bureau in order to encourage 
photoplay writing and educate beginners 
in scenario technique. 

But this was found practically impos- 
sible. Directors and scenario writers 
of ability were too engrossed in their 
own work to organize such a bureau. 
Finally, Frederick Palmer was induced 
to sever his relations with one of the 
leading producing companies, and devise 
a simple study plan that would enable 
the ambitious layman to master the es- 
sentials of photoplay writing in his own 
home. It was a master stroke imme- 
diately appreciated by the whole mov- 
ing picture industry. 

For Frederick Palmer is a man with 
years of photoplay experience—a_ rec- 
ognized master of photoplay construc- 
tion, and one of America’s most pro- 
lific screen authors. 


PRACTICAL PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writ- 
ing embraces so many Salient features 
that it is hardly possible to detail them 
here. What it does is to place at the 
finger-tips of the student the funda- 
mentals of photoplay technique. The 
Personal Advisory Service Bureau—to 
which Frederick Palmer gives his per- 
sonal attention—is an unusual feature. 
Another is the Manuscript Sales De- 
partment, under the personal manage- 
ment of Ruth S. Allen, who resigned 
as Scenario Editor of the Douglas 
Fairbanks studios to take up this work. 

Certain it is that the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation has brought into being 
a plan of photoplay instruction that is 
complete, concrete and comprehensive; 
a plan that paves the way to success 
for the unknown photoplay writer. 
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Never before were such big rewards 
held out to new writers with new ideas 
and a knowledge of photoplay construc- 
tion. Literary talent or genius is NOT 
required. All that you need—all that the 
producers want—are IDEAS expressed 
in the action-language of the screen. 
And this is exactly what the Palmer Plan 
of Photoplay Writing trains you to do. 


What the Palmer 


Plan brings you 


In easy, everyday English, it brings 
the studio home to you— reveals the 
story-structure around which ALL suc- 
cessful photoplays are built—lays bare 
the “little tricks of the trade”—shows 
you where to find plot material and how 
to recognize it; what to use and what to 
avoid; what producers want and do not 
want. It tells you the things you must 
know to put your stories over. 


The Palmer Plan is the first plan of 
photoplay instruction that trains you 
by direct example—the first plan of its 
kind to be indorsed by the foremost 
producers, stars, directors and scenario 
editors in America! 


If you want to know about the famine 
in photoplays—the fabulous prices pro- 
ducers are willing to pay for the right 
material, and how eager they are for 
Palmer-trained writers—send today 
for our new illustrated booklet, “The 
Secret of Successful Photoplay Writ- 
ing.” Learn how you, too, canwin {a 
name and fame and the money- 4 
rewards that come with suc- 
cess in this fascinating field, 


Mail the coupon NOW! 





ucers, stars, directors, etc. 


pro 


Name 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, 
713 I. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet, 


“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.” Also, Special 
nie. ang containing autographed letters from the leading 





Street and Number 





City and State 
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STUDIO 
DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi- 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
aut one address, 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ESSANAY FILM MFG. CO., 1333 Argyle St., 
Chicago. (s). 


FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP., 6284 Selma Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CoO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (s). 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


GAUMONT, Flushing, N. Y,; Jacksonville, Fla. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42nd St., New 
York City; Ft. Lee, N. J, (3s). 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 


LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (3); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


MUTUAL FILM CORP., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W,. 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., 1 Congress 
St., Jersey City, N. J. (s); ROLIN FILM CO., 
605 California Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, (s); 
PARALTA STUDIO, 5300 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, CO., 
Parkway, Chieago, Til. (s). 


1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 


Blvd., Chicago (s). 


SELZNICK, LEWIS J,, ENTERPRISES INC., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New York 
City; Culver City, Cal. (s). 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG, CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
N. J. (8). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Holly- 
wood, Cal, (s). 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N, Y. (s). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 











Music Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS — 











A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y al great American and European teachers. 
. Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and comeroenets. 
: rn In, 
Any Instrument or Voice Wit telling 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar. Banjo, or Re 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5101 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: —“Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 

other leading magazines. 

Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
. vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cate 

Or. Esenwels alog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass. 
























































Send You a Lachnite 


by D°N'T send a penny. Just send your name and say. **‘Send me /¢ 
; a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free |3 

trial.’’ e will send it prepaid right to your home. hen it }( 
comes merely deposit. $4.75 with the postman and then wear the A 
ring for 10 full days. 1 you, or if any of your friends can tell 
§| it from a diamond, send it back. But if you decide to buy it 4 
—send us, $2.5C a month until $18.75 has been paid. 


ty Send . Tell us which of the |i 
| Write Today osi3 Zor nore Moscrennd SE crtich of the if 
if Qadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 

Rl Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av.,Dept. 1533 nore 











cat 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Studio— Commercial 


Day or evening classes. Easy terms, 10% discount to Soldiers 
and Sailors leaving service. Call or write for free booklet. 








N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37 


141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 









Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 


Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by thail. To first 
ware in each locality, we’ ll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin 
kulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at opce—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 424, CHICAGO, ILL, 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 
(RA 


Taught in simplest English during 





sparetime. Diploma granted. 
Cost within reach of all. Satisface 
tion guaranteed. Have been teache 
ing by correspondence twent y 
years. Graduates assisted in many 
ways. 





Every person interested in 


stock should take it. Write for 
Catalogue and full 

Particulars - « 
LondonVet.Correspondence 


School 
Dept. 7 London, Ontario, Can. 
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The greatest of all strains upon the human 
body is that caused by nerve tension. In- 
stant death may result from great grief or a 
sudden fright. The strongest man may in a 
few months shrink to a skeleton through in- 
tense worry. Anger and excitement may 
cause an upheaval of the digestive and other 
organs. It is simple to understand, there- 
fore, that lesser strains upon the nerves 
must slowly but surely undermine the vital 
forces, decrease our mental keenness and 
generally wreck the body and health. 


In this simple truth lies the secret of 
health, strength and vitality. The noted 
British authority on the nerves, Alfred T. 
Schofield, M. D., the author of numerous 
works on the subject, says: “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order.” 


It is in the nerves that Nerve Force is 
generated, that wonderful power which gives 
life and action to every cell of the human 
body. When the nervous system becomes 
fagged out, because of worry, overwork, 
abuse and other strains, the flow of Nerve 
Force becomes feeble, and we become feeble 
all over. When the flow is strong, we feel 
strong all over—mentally, physically and or- 
ganically. This is an immutable law of 


Nature. 


Few people realize the powerful influence 
the nerves have upon our well-being, and 
how they may torture the mind and body 
when they become deranged, super-sensitive 
and unmanageable. Few people realize they 
have nerves, and therefore heedlessly waste 
their precious Nerve Force, not knowing 
that they are actually wasting their “Life 
Force,” and then they wonder why they lack 
“Pep,” have aches, pains, cannot digest their 
food, and are not fit, mentally and physi- 
cally. 


Just think a moment what a powerful role 
your nerves play in your life. It is your 
nerves that govern the action of the heart, 
so that your blood will circulate. It is your 
nerves that govern your breathing, so that 
your blood will be purified. It is your nerves 
that promote the process of digestion, as- 
similation and elimination. Every organ and 
muscle, before it can act, must receive from 
the nerves a current of Nerve Force to give 
it life and power. 


Your body and all its organs and parts 
may be compared to a complex mass of in- 
dividual electric motors and lights, which 
are connected with wires from a central 
electric station, where the electric power is 
generated. When the electric force from the 
central station becomes weak, every motor 
will slow down and every light will become 
dim. Tinkering and pampering the motors 
and light will do no good in this case. It is 
in the central station, the nervous system, 
where the weakness lies. 


I have devoted over thirty years to the 
study of physical and mental efficiency in 
man and woman. I have studied carefully 
the physical, mental and organic characteris- 
tics of over 100,000 persons in this time. As 
my experience grows, I am more than ever 
convinced that nearly every case of organic 
and physical weakness is primarily due to 
nerve exhaustion. Powerful and _ healthy 
looking men and women who did not show 
the least outward signs of weak nerves were 
found upon close mental and physical diagno- 
sis to have exhausted nerves. Usually every 
organ was perfect and the muscles well devel- 
oped, but there was not sufficient flow of 
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Watch Your Nerves 


by PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Nerve Force to give these organs and mus- 
cles tone and power. How often do we hear 
of people running from doctor to doctor 
seeking relief for a mysterious “something 
the matter” with them, though repeated ex- 
aminations fail to show that any particular 
organ function is weak? It is “Nerves,” 
in every case. 


We are living in the age of nerve strain, 
the “mile a minute life.” Every man, woman 
and child is over-taxing the nerves, thus 
wrecking that delicate system. Nerve strain 
cannot be entirely avoided, but it can be 
modified. Much can be done to temper the 
nerves against strain. Education along this 
line is imperatively necessary if we are not 
to become a race of neurasthenics (nerve 
exhaustion). I have written a 64-page book 
which is pronounced by students of the sub- 
ject to be the most valuable and practical 
work ever written on nerve culture. The 
title of the book is “Nerve Force.” It 
teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves. The cost is only 25 cents (coin 
or stamps). Address, Paul von Boeckmann, 
Studio No. 90,110 West 40th St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at my 
risk. In other words, if after reading the 
book it does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, I shall return your: money, plus the 
outlay of postage you may have incurred. 
I have advertised my various books on 
health, breathing and other subjects in this 
and other magazines for more than 20 years, 
which is ample evidence of my responsibility 
and integrity. Over a million copies have 
been sold. 


You should send for this book to-day. It 
is for you whether you have had trouble with 
your nerves or not. Your nerves are the 
most precious possession you have. Through 
them you experience all that makes life worth 
living; for to be dull nerved, means to be 
dull brained, insensible to the higher phases 
of life—love, moral courage, ambition and 
temperament. The finer your brain is, the 
finer and more delicate is your nervous sys- 
tem, and the more imperative it is that you 
care for your nerves. The book is especially 
important to those who have “high strung” 
nerves, and those who must tax their nerves 
to the limit. The following are extracts from 
people who have read the book and were 
greatly benefited by the teachings set forth 
therein : 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I thad 
about given up hope of ever finding the cause 
of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had_ heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least ten 
times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well 
and in the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: ‘Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of 
the nerves and nervous people. I am recom- 
mending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ‘ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 

— Advertisement, 








Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, \ 
neat and ‘ 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 


Jay Dillon 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hair stay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 

° Send fifty cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar a trial jar Use it five 
days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderful toilet necessity tox lay. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 4, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 











Learn to Draw 


by the 
LANDON G= = 


Method 


Copy This Sketch 
— and let me see 
what you can do 
with it. Cartoonists 
andillustratorsearn > 
$25 to $125 or more iV 
per week. A large 

proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 
this course. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your drawing ability as it developed 
theirs. Many years’ experience drawing 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you in @ practical way. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together 
with test lesson plate, samples of students’ 
work and evidence of what you too can 
accomplish. Please state your age. 


f Ilustrati 
The Landon School 2.4 Cartooning 
1507 Schofield Bldg,, Cleveland, Ohio 


















The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 


make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 


figures, 


to trate, 


names, faces. Enables you 
‘ d lop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 
'o et “‘How 
Write Today iftmember and Gepy- 
‘est, also how iy? obtain ny 


Pitts book” book, asst To Speak In P’ 








Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Bearst Bldg., Chicago, I. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


id on a new 
iismanoee™ oe Write 
once for our big catalog and 
epecial offers. Take your choice 
) from 4 styles, colors and sizes in the 
w\ famous “RANGER” line. 
m. Marvelous improvements, Extra- 
ordinary values in our1919price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 
‘getting our latest propositions 
,and Factory-to-Rider prices. 
\e s, be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
<biberal terms on a sample to intro- 
gduce the new “RANGER’’. 
es TIRES, oquigmens, sundries and 
everything in the bic pve line at 





















Rarser path prices 4-t 
vested Ne CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. H-40 Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


Rate 

15cents 
per 

word 











2 the past year have re- a 
~———=s=——4 peated their copy. ; word 





This Section Pays. 
83% of the advertisers 
<p | using this section during 


Rate 
15cents 


per 
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FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE MARCH FIRST 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


OLD COINS WANTED 





$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
414 N. Clark, Chicago. 





AGENTS: MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING GUARAN- 
teed Waterproof Kitchen Aprons, Write and learn how 
to obtain samples without cost, Moss Apron Co., $53 
Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N, Y. 





SALESMEN : CITY OR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of openings and. full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment serv 
ice rendered members, WNat’l, Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n., 
Dept. 138-C, Chicago, Ill, 





TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have cf interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 83% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings resulis. 


BOOKS 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD 
MacGrath’s famous book ‘The Adventures of Kathlyn’’ 
containing 374 pages, illusirations made from actual 
photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
cents. This is a special limited offer. 
these books is very limited. Order 
R. Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., 








your copy today. 
Chicago, Ill. 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINNENTS 
NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, RECITATIONS, ENTER- 
tainments for war-time Benefits. Vaudeville sketches, 
Monologues, Drills, Tableaux, Make-up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 











WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. 
Prepare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 














THOUSANDS U. S. GOVERNMENT PEACE POSI- 
tions open. Men, 16 or over, Women, 18 or over. 
Railway Mail (Clerks—City Mail Carriers—Potoffice 
Clerks—Customs Clerks—Clerks at Washington, D. C. 
$1,000 to $1,500 year. Short hours, Common educa- 
tion sufficient. List positions now obtainable, free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept, B-205, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 





WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES FOR 
1919, to travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 
to $50.00 per week. Railroad are paid, Write at 


onee, Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


Our Supply of | 


WATCH YOUR CHANGE FOR OLD COINS, WE 
buy all coins. We pay up to $80.00 for certain Large 
Cents. We offer cash premiums on thousands of coins. 
Send 4c. Get our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. It 
will pay you. Send now. NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 


75, Fort Worth, Texas. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page. Spelling corrected, Seven years’ experience. 
Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 


PATENTS 











PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Send Model 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. Highest 
References, Prompt Attention. Reasonable * _— 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENT* RS. SEND SKETCH AND DESC RIPTION 
of your invention for advice regarding patent protection. 
Twenty years experience. Our Hand-book on Patents 
is sent free on request. All communication strictly 
confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


$ WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, 
Send today for new catalog of helpful 
Atlas Pub, Co., 594, Cincinnati, 


SONGWRITERS . 











AMBITIOUS 
poems, songs. 
suggestions. 








WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on patriotism, love or any subject, Chester Music Co., 
538 So, Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS: SUBMIT YOUR SONG-POEMS 
now for free examination and advice. Valuable book- 
let explaining our original methods of revising, com- 
posing, copyrighting and facilitating free publication or 
outright sale of songs, SENT FREE on postal request. 
Learn the truth from a reliable successful concern. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Bldg., N, Y. Ci 


SONGWRITERS SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR 
best offer and immediate publication. Free examina- 
tion. Musie composed, Booklet on request. Authors & 
Compegeep Service Co., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, 
New York. 


WRITE US WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WILL 
compose music—facilitate free publication. Send verses 
on love, war, any subject. Fairchild Music Co., 203 
Broadway, 19-Q, New York, 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE REVISE 
poems, write music and guarantee to secure publication. 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway Studios, 101C 
Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 

WRITE A SONG—LOVE, MOTHER, HOME CHILD 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music and 
guarantee publication. Send words today, Thomas 
Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, Chicago. 























DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
answer this ad. or will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a co py 
of this picture, with 6c in —e 
portfolio of cartoons and sample ened 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


TYPEWRITER °2;" 
SENSATION penny besa 


constructed Latest Model Visible Typewriter with 
back-spacer, decimal tabulator, two-color ribbon, 
etc. Every late style feature and modern operating 
convenience. Perfect appearance, perfect action 
and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on 
approval. Catalog and special price FREE. 


Harry A. Smith, 851, 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
























Remember 


That every advertisement in 
PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, 
not only by the advertiser, but by 
the publisher. When you write 
please mention PHOTOPLAY. 





Train for Nvrsing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
-their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to_become_a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our Special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Hospital experience given if desired. We help you 
find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. B, 1555 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


AGENTS seactnes 

REQUIRED 
We start any responsible woman or man in toilet 
goods business without one cent. Write for our 
new plan, hundreds of thousands of dollars already 


spent for advertising, you get the benefit of this. 
Experience unnecessary, we show you how. 














BERRY’S BEAUTIOLA CO., 8th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 








Leann” SING- 


Send 2-c. Stamp for Helpful Booklet, “ L.” 
“The Voice Made Beautiful.’’ 


HARVEY SUTHERLAND 


Educational Building, 70 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 




















When you write to advertisers please mentlon PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Send no money. Just ask us to send you either of these 
wonderful dazzling, gna Tifnite Gem ri to wear for 
10 days. Ifyou can tell m a diamond, send it back. 

No.1. Solid gold No. 2. Solid gold No.3. Solid gold 
Ei Tiffany ota-seeng tooth 
—_ 3 mo! Guar. 
erations Gas, | hetiecaieans 
-—~ ine Tifni m, ni m. 
teed I Iifnite gem. {| almost a carat. carat in size. 
eomtipe. ont ee of paper Siting around souend joint 
o' er. Pay on mn 00 
month until the price #12. Bis paid paid for ya hanya “Otherwise 
ohare & =: rin Tithin ten days and we will refun 
ment is offer is limited, Send while it ae ds good. 


The Titnite Gem Co., Dept.408 Chicago, lil. 






















»» If you can COMB your hair you can out pour 
YY own hair with this marveloun invention 
g the hair any desired length, short or long. 
~” Does the job as nicely as any barber in quarter 
time, before your own mirror, You can cut the 
children’s hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 
ones razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
r. Lasts a lifetime. Saves its cos t 
ONLY 35c, postpuid. Extra Blades Sc each. 
SOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 1503, 54W. Lake St., CHICAGO 











JAEGERITE GEMS 


The a Finest imitation 





These en gems are the mas 
Wr 4 of science, with ‘fine 'B Blac 
hite, dazzling brilliancy, that it re- 
quires an expert to tell them from gen- 
uine stones. The realization of the 
dreams of centuries. A 1-Ct. Gem 


Solid Gold tiff 
eonaine, -_— $12. 45 





ORDER NOW 


JAEGERITE GEM CO, WATERLOO, 1owa 












PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dand: 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world's Sunde feated champion andi his famous trainer 


— 











Quic learned ho 
_ elt Ae jiu-jitsu. Have perfec 


rself, Handle bie 


Learn how % Sone 
wo your age. 











For 50 Cents! 


You can obtain the 
next three numbers of 
Photoplay Magazine, 
delivered to you by the 
postman anywhere in 
the U.S. This special 
offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it 
will avoid the old story 
of “Sold Out,” if you 
happen to be a little 
late at the news-stand. 


Send postal order to 
Dept. 17C 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 N. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 











is mounting month by month. 


one thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your 
special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will 
prepare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best, whatever it 
may be. You can get it "without sac- 
rificing a day or a dollar from your 
— occupation. You can get it at 

ome, in spare time, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men 
in just your circumstances for better positions 
at better pay. They have been doing it for 
27 years. They have helped two million other 
men and women. They are training over 
100,000 now. Every day many students write 
to tell of advancements and increased salaries 
already won. 


You have the same chance they had. What 
are you going to do with it? Can you afford 
to let a single priceless hour eae without at 
least finding out what the I. C. S. can do for 
you? Here is allwe ask—without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 


= — ———— 
























“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now! 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a nae until pay day came. I’ve been 
promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 
to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 

Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living 


ou can’t get along on what you have been 
making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there 
is an unfailing way to doit. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do some 


19? 


We're starting 





—<=-—(<—<——m ome oem oem TEAR OUT HER Pee mee a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6496, a Om PA. , 
ithout obligati ow Ica alify fo: 

ay — r in the sub ate before which I mark x 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 

Telegraph 5 a ed Show Card Writer 


Telephone Wo Sign Painter 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 

Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine Operating Stenographer and Typist 

CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Surv and Mapping 
ay Railway Accountant 


MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 


STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
arine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman Teacher 

ARCHITECT Common ‘School Subjects 

Contractor and Builder Mathematics 

Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE . 


Concrete emcee Railway Mail Cleric 


























Structural Engine AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Textile Overseer or Supt, AGRIOULTURE — 
OHEMIST Poultry Kalsing Italian 
Name. 
Present 
oO tion. ieee 
Street 
and No a 
City. State. nein 









2 Leam Piano ! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
a atone-quarter usual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
is endorsed by leading musicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 25 years. Play chords at once and complete piece in every 
key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to understan Fully illus- 

trated. | For bextanere nd fener. ~ or young; = music tree, Diplo. 


e b 
MC QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PC Sei tin 8 Bidg., STON, MAS. 


25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ. 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


~ FOUR SCHOOLS IN 


TRAINING. THE Scr STUDE! inne a stock 
- THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE 


Write for catalog mentioning eae ia to 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 























We revise poems, compose music of any description, 


secure copyright and employ original methods A 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or Postal 
. Card brings 
outright SALE of songs under a you a copy of our 
certificate GUARANTEE- Fres | Booklet” which 
who we are, ex 


ING you satisfac. 
tion. 


— 4% This is aa 
unity to learn the truth regarding tn 
writing profession anagem 











ee ee eee 
eo _ Executive Power 

[ Be an Accountant— | an countant— 
enor Tee) Financial Success 


- Elective course in advanced accounting fits 
you in your spare time for the big job. Simple, effi- 
cient method; low tuition; easy terms; quick] 
completed home-study course. Write for free 

**Stories of Success’’ 
International Accountants Society 
624 So. Michigan Ave. Dept 7-C Chicago ti. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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—— - , 
Little Journeys WN . 
To Filmland SS 
ees 


Studio in Operation 

















oes 


THOIOPUAY MAGAZ 
REEN SUPPLEMEN 


12 Single-Reel Subjects Showin? 
“The Stars As They Are” 


This announces the forthcoming presentation of 
Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement—a series 
of twelve de luxe motion pictures of screenland’s 
greatest stars “taken from life.” In these unique 
single-reel subjects you will see ““The Stars As 
They Are”— off-the-screen, at home, behind the 
scenes, making-up, etc. Such famous stars as 
William S. Hart, MaryCharleson, Henry Walthall, 
Bessie Love, Edith Storey and other favorites will 
be presented — six or seven stars in each release. 
See further announcement on contents 


page of this issue of Photoplay. 








Will be shown in every high class 
theatre in the United States. 
Ask your exhibitor when they 
will be shown at your theatre. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-C, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the April issue 
and five issues thereafter. 








MITT TTI iii 











PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Department 7-C 


350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the April, 1919, issue. 


Send to 


[SC SOR RS SS See eee eRe eee See eee eee Sees _ 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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No Fear 
‘-Ofa 


Close Up, 


































CARMEN 


The 
Powder 
r , That : 
B Even the wonder: Stays On || 


ae ful eye of the camera 


: cannot detect the 
Et difference between 
ee a delicate, petal-like 


skin and one pro- 
tected by the magical touch of 


| CARMEN . 


COMPLEXION 


FE POWDER 


The favorite of the “stars” because every- 
where—under the glare of the electric light, in 
the broad sunshine, under the lamplight, in 
wind— everywhere—Carmen gives to the com- 
plexion an enhancing beauty. 


Does not rub or blow off. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 











50c Everywhere 
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A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 


Painting by Charles Chambers 


You, too, can have the charm of 
CA skin you love to touch” 


OU, too, can have the charm 
of askin that’s clear, 
Everyone admires it. 
Every girl longs for it. To have your 
skin as lovely as it ought to be — 
soft, clear, colorful —all you need to 
do is to give it the proper care for 
its needs, 


soft, 
radiant. 


Ty 
No matter how much you have neg- 
lected your skin, you can begin at once 


This beautiful picture for framing 


to improve it. New skin is forming every 
day as old skin‘dies. If you give this 
new skin the right care every day, you 
can keep it-fresh-and radiant. Such 
things as blackheads, blemishes and 
unsightly spots, you can, with the 
proper treatment, correct. 

Begin ‘today to give your skin the 
right treatment for its particular needs. 
You will find the famous treatments for 


Send for your copy today! 


This picture with 


sample 


booklet of treatments and a sample of 


cake of soap, cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap 
enough for a week's treatment 


all the commoner skin troubles in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

You will find that a cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six weeks 
of “any treatment and for general 
cleansing use. 

It sells for 25c at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Pre-.. 


A" SKIN-Yoy 


- €-To “TOUc 
ri! _ — H 
large ' 
also the 


Facial Powder for 15c. 

This picture is Charles Chambers’ inter- 
pretation of A Skin You Love To Touch.’ 
It has been reproduced from the original 
oil painting, in full colors and on fine 
quality paper, expressly for framing. No 
printed matter on it. Size 15x19 inches. 

For 15¢ we will send you one of these 
beautiful reproductions with a trial size 


Every 


booklet of treatments— A Skin You Love to 
fouch,’’ and a sample of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Thousands will want this picture. 
Send for your copy at once. 

Write today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
503 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

If you live in Canada, address: The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 503 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


geo NORMAND will soon give us a new conception of ‘‘Sis Hopkins.’’ 
Mabel left Keystone slap-stick for Goldwyn drawing-room drama. Now 
the little dramatic yearn has died, leaving Mabel again content as a cut-up. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


E hear that Irene Fenwick is to appear in William Faversham’s stage pro- 
duction of “‘The Prince and the Pauper,’’ in the dual juvenile role. You 
will remember Miss Fenwick in Famous Players and Metro pictures. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


AIL KANE has her own company now, and ‘‘The Daredevil’’ and ‘‘ The 
Kaiser’s Bride’’ are two recent releases of the statuesque star. Miss Kane 
seems to have made a complete transition from stage to screen. 





Witzel 


ACK MULHALL graduated with athletic honors from Columbia Uni- 
versity, then went on the stage. He came to the screen via Biograph; he 
has acted, lately, for Universal and Paramount. He never studied law. 








N expert likeness of our best-known Younger Son, William Wallace Reid. 
He plays those sons of fortune with too many millions, who always, always 
get the Girl. Mrs. Reid is Dorothy Davenport. There’s a William Wallace, Jr. 





HAT enigmatic 

Look m Evelyn 
Greeley’s eyes is 
brought about by an 
andecitsion as to 
whether or not the 
heromme in her neat 
World drama should 
wear a gown to match 
her soul. Miss Gree- 
ley, whose first name 
should be Hebe, is co- 
starring with Carlyle 
Blackwell. 








HE most recent 

portrait of Amer- 
tca’s famed dancer- 
actress, Irene Castle, 
who is in mourning for 
her avuator - husband, 
Captain Vernon 
Castle. She left the 
studios to go to Eng- 
dand, there to devote 
her terpsichorean tal- 
ents to war-work. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 








Waker Scott 
Shinn 


LICE JOYCE, at the present writing and engraving, is working on a pic- 


turization of Charles Klein’s ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse.’’ 


This should 


afford Vitagraph’s fragile star her biggest dramatic opportunity since ‘‘ Within 


the Law.’’ 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE MAGAZINE 














HERE goes that miserable alarm-clock—let it go! It’s Sunday morning, and you don’t have 
to rise at seven! So— 


S@eeeo oe oe Coos eoeance Coste oconoeeeoeoeeeee 


Well, you've had your extra hour, or two. And now what are you going to do with the Day 
of Rest? 

Whatever your choice, don’t merely throw Sunday away. Meaningless, fruitless, frittered-out 
Sundays bear the curse of waste, and the past four years teach us that waste may be treachery to 
ourselves as well as to our nation. 

For the Young Person we recommend, unqualifiedly, at least one of the services of the church as 
Sunday’s prime requisite. There is more than orthodox devotion in a knowledge of that Book which 
is the foundation of all the religions of civilization. The Bible is the corner-stone of all education, 
and no man or woman of any creed or none can ever claim true culture in ignorance of its great 
records and precepts. This is not Billy Sunday evangelism; it is a statement of ice-cold fact. If the 
next generation of Americans is permitted to grow up Scripturally blind, Kultur will have replaced 
culture. We shall be a land of scientific barbarians. 

For the rest of the day, improve your body and air out your mind. 

The great Teacher of Nazareth declared that the Sabbath was made for Man; not Man for the 
Sabbath. Intolerance has always reversed that saying. Intolerance would make Man’s Sabbath a 
dungeon of worthless reflection or downright evil-thinking. 

Conspicuous among the living Intolerants are those who inveigh against the Sunday outing and 
the Sunday picture show. 

The man who would replace church services by screen entertain- J, 
ments and the man who would lock up all films between Saturday and fii 
Monday are both undesirable citizens 

Start Sunday by earnest attendance upon an informing and up- 
lifting religious service. Continue Sunday by getting out into God's 
great open air—winter or summer. Then serve your soul again— 
if you wish; or you will do well in giving your refreshed mind a 
panorama of other lives or other lands upon the screen. 
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According to what 
Lew Cody says, the 
“rag and bone” siren 
doesn’t know nearly 
as much about men as 
the “chocolate - coated 
cave man” under- 
stands about women. 


‘*A male vampire ex- 
ists because all women 
want to be a man’s 
last love, not his first. 
Women dislike ama- 
teurs. They don’t 
care to be practiced 


on.”’ 





LL women want to be a man’s last love, not his first. 
And that, says Mr. Cody, is the secret of the male 
vampire. 

We have come far since the day of “a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair.” That lady is now considered a rank 
amateur. She has been followed by the baby vamp, the intel- 
lectual vamp and the person who slings slightly obese charms 
in your face with a freedom ridiculous or disgusting according 
to your sex and disposition. 

Now—enter the male vampire. And, while, to quote once 
more from Mr. Kipling, “the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male,” the deadliness of the masculine variety 
is not to be underrated. I know, for I have been mother 
confessor to the eminent authority on vampires—he and she 
vampires, vamping a la celluloid and au natural—Mr. Lewis 
J. Cody, the originator of the male vampire upon the screen. 

Mr. Cody insists that the male vampire, as portrayed by him 
in that delightfully subtle thing of Lois Weber’s, “For Hus- 
bands Only,” is a necessary evolution of the screen in its 
progress toward realism, a real human being who has landed 
in a hitherto sadly vacant spot somewhere between the saccha- 
rine hero of the thousand virtues and the dreadful hero of the 
seven deadly sins. He is a sort of chocolate-coated cave man, 
and after seeing Lew on his own vamping ground in screen 
versions from real life, a mere spectator is filled with gratitude 
for his creation. 

Our confessional was a charming little luncheon table. 
candles, one must admit, wore intimate, silken red shades. 
the penitent had the advantage of being seen 


The 
And 
at least in 


2g 


onfessions of 


Mr. Cody’s case it’s an advantage. Also, there was 
orange pekoe tea and other things to sustain one during 
the ordeal of listening to the confessions of the original 
male vampire (screen species). 

“First,” I said, when the penitent had arranged him- 
self as comfortably as possible, with a glowing cigarette 
between his fingers and a pagan grin on his lips, “why is 
a male vampire?” 

“A male vampire exists because all women want to be a 
man’s last love, not his first,” began Mr. Cody. “A man 
may tell a woman he has never loved anyone in his life 

before he met her. She accepts it with a sweet 
smile because she thinks it’s only a figure of 
speech and she doesn’t believe him. If 
she discovers he has told the truth, it’s 
generally ‘curtains’ for him. Women 
dislike amateurs. They don’t care 

to be practiced on. 

“Life began with a man and a 
woman in a garden. The game 
goes on, that’s all. A male 

vampire is merely an expert in 

the great battle of wits be- 
tween the sexes. He’s the only 
man who isn’t hopelessly out- 
classed before he starts. 
“Incidentally, I’ve noticed it 
didn’t take Eve long to get out 
of the garden when she found 
there was only one man there. 

“The ideal male vampire would 

combine the American’s punch, the 
Englishman’s subtility and the 
Frenchman’s suavity.” 

(I happen to know that Lew Cody 
was born in America of French parents 
and that his right name is Cote with accents 

over the “o” and the “e.” 
Now, there are marrying men and bachelors. 
The difficulty is to tell the difference after Life 
scrambles them about a bit. Lots of married men are 








In the topsy-turvy oval at upper left Lew Cody is demonstrating 
Mildred Harris is the vampee and the name of the picture is 


scene from “A Brand 


Soul,” in which Mr. Cody “vamped” 














bachelors by instinct. Lots of bachelors become married men 
by training. The real male vampire is essentially a bachelor. As told to 
His freedom is his most cherished possession. He desires wide 

fields in which to rove and he doesn’t care to cheat. His Adela Rogers 
heaven is anticipation. His hell is a woman he is tired of. 

“The male vampire is necessarily frivolous—at heart. The St. Johns 
moment a man becomes earnest he bores a woman to tears. 

You cannot harness most men. That is why marriage as an 
institution is too often a failure. 

“There is only one really bad man—the man who de- 
sires innocence. That is why the male vampire is not 
bad—he is only a little humanly wicked. He doesn’t 
really care to waste his time on inexperience. The 
battle of wits is more engrossing when played with 
a skilled opponent. The thrill is lost unless the 
foeman is worthy of one’s steel.” 

He paused and flashed me that companionable 
little smiie and between you and me I began to 
have a degree of sympathy for the wife in “For 
Husbands Only” who so nearly was vamped by 
him. 

“Go on,” I said. “Just how much does he know 
about women?” 

“Do I have to do that?” he asked. 

I nodded solemnly. ‘What is the ideal woman?” 

“The ideal woman is the one a man would never 
grow tired of. She hasn’t been discovered as yet. But 
the most dangerous woman is the one who is clever 
enough not to let you know how clever she is. Like a 
masked battery, her fire is more deadly. 

“Women today are doing their best to kill romance. They 
have grown too clever. Nothing kills a romance like bril- 
liancy in a woman. She ceases to kneel gracefully. And yet, 
an intelligent man likes an intelligent woman. But the reason that 
so many intellectual men marry brainless dolls is because the clever 
woman flaunts her knowledge so brazenly. It doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference what a woman says if it isn’t humiliating to a man 
and she looks attractive while she says it. 

“Daintiness is the one physical essential. If a woman has that she 
may be dark or light, tall or short, thin or fat and still be adorable. 
“The two unforgivable sins for a woman in the eyes of the 
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A new portrait of Lewis 
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the masculine theory of vampiring. 
“Borrowed Clothes.” Above is a 
opposite Gladys Brockwell. 
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optimistic pessimist we are calling a male vampire are affecta- 
tion and superiority. Nagging is the one reason 1 know for 
justifiable homicide. The possessive case is such a feminine 
favorite and it ruins more charming women than anything else 
in the world. The silliest woman can handle the cleverest man 
if she only lets him think he’s having his own way.” 

“Now,” I demanded sternly, “what are the rules of this 
great game, the rules he has worked out through his expe- 
rience?” 

“There isn’t a woman in 
the world who wouldn’t be 


























































































































that you are a vol- 
cano beneath a crust 
of ice and the sheer 
perversity of her sex 
will make her try to 
break through to see 
what it’s like underneath. 
If she finds out too soon that 
you are eager, she will play with you as a cat toys. 

“Never roast a man she has cared for or still seems to admire. 
It disparages her taste and rouses her to the defense of what 
is or was her property. Rather praise him for the virtues he 
doesn’t possess. Nothing will call her attention to his faults 
so quickly. On the same principle, never underestimate another 
beautiful woman to her. Admit her beauty, but suggest that 
she isn’t your style. 

“Never talk about yourself to a woman. It arouses in her 
the critical faculty at once. The law of supply and demand 
works in this game, as in all others. Give her what she hasn’t. 
Find out where the other fellow fails. Never force the issue. 
Be aloof, courteous, cool. Above all, don’t fall in love with 
her, or you’re gone. 

“Ah, women are like moods. They must be changed often 
to be attractive. Women forgive vices of the flesh more readily 
than sins of the disposition. They will forgive anything easier 
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The engraver’s boy who delivered proofs of the above etching, su 







heaven is anticipation. 
His hell is a woman he 
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than cowardice and sneer at the man who, wont defend her. 

“Always remember this—that flattery is the most powertul 
weapon for either sex. That is where the average woman and 
the average man make their biggest mistake. Subtle, clever 


flattery, founded upon enough truth to make it acceptable, 
scores as nothing else can. 

“For instance I told a woman the other night that she should 
always wear Oriental effects. 
passingly beautiful,’ I said. 


‘If you did, you would be sur- 
She shrugged it aside, but the next 
time I saw her she was wear- 

ing jade earrings down to 









flattered if you made her knees and enough 
love to her. But that Chinese embroidery 
won't always gain as ae to start a temple of 
your point. Hold her The real male vampire is Buddha. 

off a bit. Add the essentially a bachelor. His “‘And I learned 
fillip of indifference freedom is his most cher- about women from 
to the spice of dap- A . ° her,” he quoted, 
ger. Make her feel ished possession. His with that _ super- 


abundant joy of liv- 
_ing, that warmth of 
color and delight in 
the actual world that 
makes him so forgiv- 
able in his screen “other 
men.” 
“Now, the benediction,” I 
said, as the fervor of his “axioms” burned out. 

“Since you’re a mother confessor—”’ he remarked sug- 
gestively. 

“Absolution, if you never do it again!” I pronounced. 

“But, dear lady, I must earn my living,” he cried. 

“Oh, yes,” I said weakly, “I forgot. Sentence suspended.” 
Well, what did you expect of a mere woman? 

Resorting to facts, Mr. Cody made his first screen venture 
opposite Bessie Barriscale in ““The Mating,” an early Inceville 
production after a considerable stage career. Since that time 
he has played with many of our best feminine stars, including 
Mae Murray, Edith Storey, Gail Kane, Fannie Ward, Mildred 
Harris, Louise Lovely and others. His latest work, at this 
time not released, was in “Don’t Change Your Husband,” a 
C. B. deMille production, characterized as a companion piece 
to “Old Wives for New.” This picture story is narrated and 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 


is tired of.’’ 















ested that we title it “Back to Nature,” though how he knows is beyond us. 


As we look at the picture, the blanketed confines completely enfold May Allison, and, like Herbert Heyes, (leaning against the tree) we can 
only wonder. Yes— Miss Allison was taking scenes for “Her Inspiration” and didn’t have time to run back to the studio to change costumes. 
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It is one of the paradoxes of life that to a great degree, the very men and women who bring the pictured romance to the world are 
themselves denied the emotions they portray The great lovers are few The romance of Lucien Muratore and Lina 
Cavalieri has endured, they have not permitted eight years of married life to keep them from being lovers. 





‘By Jerome Shorey 


TRANGE, is it not, that while Romance is the very life 
of the theater, it is rarely indeed that actual romances 
find in the theater itself that happy climate wherein 
they can endure from year to year. It is one of the 

paradoxes of life 
that to a great de- 
gree the very men 
and women who 
bring the pictured 
romance to the 
world, are them- 
selves denied the 
emotions they por- 
tray. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to understand, 
for the emotions of 
the player, always 
keyed to such high 
pitch in his art, are 
too turbulent for 
permanence. Grop- 
ing for the reality 
they counterfeit in 
their profession they 
either demand too 
much, or are willing 
to give too little in 
return. The great 
lovers are few. The 
enduring romance is 
the exception—the attach- 
ment that stands the test of 
years. But there are exceptions, the 
more notable because of their rarity. 

Out near New London, Connecticut, there is a 
beautiful summer home, the grounds of which slope gently 
down under splendid old elms, to the shimmering Sound. Here, 
almost any summer’s day, you can find a man and a woman en- 
gaged in some light frolic. They are Lucien Muratore and his 
beautiful wife, Lina Cavalieri, whose romance has endured, 
and for this reason: that they have not forgotten how to 
play. And just as they have not permitted their adult years 
to banish the joys of childhood, they have not permitted eight 
years of marriage to keep them from being lovers. In pic- 
turesque costumes from their operatic wardrobes they play 
at masquerades among the elms and beside the shore, and 
the chance spectator might well take it for 

a faery vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 

Eight years ago they met, Cavalieri and Muratore, at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, where a new opera by Giordano, “Si- 
beria,” was being produced. They met at rehearsal, they 
loved, they married. And that is all there is to tell. Happy 
indeed are the people whose annals are vacant. Muratore 
sings at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York—Cava- 
lieri plays in pictures for Paramount. And between times they 
proceed with the real business of life, which is the pursuit of 
happiness. For they are both of the land of eternal youth 


An informal picture of Muratore 
and Cavalieri, taken on the 
shore of their Sound 


home. 

















e Romance of Cavalieri 
and Muratore 


How Lina of the Porta Salaria became a 
distinguished artiste, the wife of a celebrated 
tenor,and a renowned motion picture actress. 




















































where Rome, granddam of nations, from her seven hills defies 
the passing years, the passing centuries—Rome, an ancient city 
when Christ was born, yet to-day younger than the latest 
upstart town of the Middle West. 

It was a long road, but seldom a dreary one, which Cavalieri 
traveled to reach this delectable destination. Glance at this 
picture of her earliest youth: 

In the poorest part of the city of Rome, near the Porta 
Salaria, almost under the very shadow of the great Villa Bor- 
ghese, in a few almost bare rooms, the family of a 
laborer. Nor even an unusual laborer—just a 
good, honest, hard-working toiler. And 
the family—six of them, lively, 
always more or less hungry. 
Yet not unhappy— 
for after all, some- 
how one lives, and 
papa is kind, and 
mamma is beautiful, 
and in the soft twi- 
light Lina, who is 
twelve, sings to the 
accompaniment of a 
cheap guitar. For 
this is Italy, where 
even the babes in 
their cradles are dra- 
matic, and when sor- 
row comes one looks 
upon it always a little 
with the eye of the 
artist, so that even 
suffering becomes 
picturesque by being 
somewhat self- 
conscious. 

To those who are 
not versed in the ro- 
mance of art, it may 
seem a remarkable 

career, this of Lina 
Cavalieri’s, from the poor quarter of Rome to the luxury of an 
operatic and moving picture star. Yet it is not so remarkable 
after all. Did you ever hear of a great singer coming from a 
wealthy family? And besides, just as every soldier in the armies 
of Napoleon always carried the baten of a field marshal in his 
knapsack, so as not to be taken unawares by the great honor 
that he was sure would come to him eventually, so every Italian 
child is provided at birth with a blank contract for the Metro- 
politan Opera House: In Rome, where even the little children 
speak Italian fluently, Verdi and Donizetti are as popular as 
Irving Berlin and Jerome Kern are in New York, and as 
familiar to the whistling street boys. 

If, with such a background, La Cavalieri had become a 
disciple of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, or had made a name 
for herself as a missionary to the heathen in the Malay Penin- ' 
sula, it would have been remarkable. That she has succeeded 
on the stage and in the cinemas, after all, is not so astonish- 
ing after you have glanced at her beautiful face and have 
heard her sing. For while Cavalieri is not among the greatest 
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Cavalieri and her husband in a scene from their as yet unreleased photoplay, 


“The Rose of Granada.” 


singers in the world, she has the sort of voice you like to 
hear. She herself takes her success as simply and unaffect- 
edly as a child accepts a toy which, while it evokes real grati- 
tude, is not entirely unexpected. 

And she tells about it just as simply—that is if you can 
describe as simple a torrent of words,in half a dozen languages, 
bubbling over each other, in a musical jargon as sprightly as 
a dewtime argument between a bluebird and a bobolink. In 
speech, Italian is her birthright. French her adoption, Russian 
her experience, and English her. antipathy. She simply will 
not learn to speak English, and the world is the gainer in just 
so much music, for while it demands the service of an agile- 
eared interpreter for the average uni-lingual American to un- 
derstand milady’s flood of conversation, it is pleasant to hear 
whether you understand or not. And so the story was told: 

Little Lina of the Ponta Salaria had reached thirteen, and 
her voice was beginning to round out into promises of some- 
thing unusual. Yet they took it as a matter of course in the 
buzzing family, until one evening, as Lina was warbling to the 
twanging of the guitar, a very great man heard her. Very 
great indeed was the man to Lina and her parents—though 
if the fact must be set down truthfully, he was merely the 
conductor of the orchestra at a cheap music hall—something 
like the ten-twent’-thirt’ of American vaudeville, only that 
Italian audiences, even in these cheapest resorts, demand 
real music. NowW every maestro is always on the lookout for 
a genius to discover, and the maestro of the little music hall, 
stopping in front of Lina’s home, murmured, or perhaps ex- 
claimed, “Dio mio, quel bella voce!’ and Lina’s fortune was 
made. 

But not immediately. Hardly had the new friend begun 
to teach his protege the first principles of singing, than her 








father died, and the family was in despair. Hunger 
is not recommended by singing teachers as the best 
means of developing a young voice, but it was on 
hunger that Cavatieri trained in those darkest days 
of ait her lite. And just when it seemed that human 
endurance could continue no longer, the maestro 
found a place tor her on the program of the ten- 
twent’-thirt’ house at three lire—about sixty cents 
—a periormance. The beginning was all she needed. 
Soon a better theatre discovered the little song- 
bird of the Porta Salaria, and ofiered five lire—a 
dollar a day—as much as her father had ever earned- 
This was wealth. Within a very tew months, Little 
Lina, still not sixteen, was one of the favorites at 
the Eden, one of the best music halls in Reme, and 
there she was paid a salary that set wagging the 
tongues of the gossips around the Salaria gate—one 
hundred lire a week—twenty dollars. This was fame. 

There is little doubt that Cavalieri would have 
been a much greater singer if she had not been such 
a great beauty. The new sensation of the Eden was 
soon discovered by an impresario from Paris, not for 
her voice, which was still in the formative stage, but 
for her high visibility. To the child herself, for Lina 
was still little more than that, this magical world 
that opened to her, which meant ease and comfort, 
not only for herself but for that recently so 
hungry brood over by the Porta Salaria, was not a 
thing to be questioned. She had not taken her voice 
seriously. 

She had not taken anything very seriously except 
hunger, and now there was no more hunger. There 
was no wise patron to tell her that in her throat was 
a delicate organ which by careful development and 
study could be made into a voice that would thrill 
the world. She could sing well enough for the music- 
halls, much better than most of her fellow artists, 
and that was sufficient. 

But with Paris, and the sensational success at 
the Folies Bergere, not to mention the salary of 
$2,000 a month, came the realization that beauty 
could carry her no farther, that if she was to rise 
still higher in the world of the theatre, she must be 
carried up by her voice. She studied intermittently, 
but was not greatly encouraged either by friends or 
teachers. She was one of those favored ones of 
whom her friends cannot understand why they are 
not satisfied with their tremendous successes and why 
they insist upon doing something else that seems so 
unnecessary. But the urge of ambition drove on, and 
she persisted in her vocal studies. This is the most remark- 
able thing about the career of Lina Cavalieri—mmuch more 
remarkable than that she should have risen from poverty and 
obscurity—that in the height of her triumph in the gayest city 
in the world, hailed as the greatest beauty in the world, the 
toast of Grand Dukes and millionaires, she kept her head, 
insisted that there was something greater in store for her, and 
went on with her singing. 

It was not until she visited Russia and met the tenor Mar- 
coni, touring with Luisa Tetrazzini, that she received her first 
word of encouragement. He told her she could succeed in 
opera if she would really study under the proper sort of 
teacher. She then went into the business seriously. For nine 
months she worked, and after an unfortunate but luckily al- 
most unnoticed debut in Lisbon, she made her real debut in 
Naples in “La Boheme.” She was a success, only partly, per- 
haps, through her singing, for with her beauty one could allow 
other prima donna a considerable handicap and win handily. 
Her continental triumphs brought her to the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, where she was a sensation but not 
an operatic success. Curiously enough, while America is not 
a musical nation, yet in this one operatic institution the high- 
est standards in the world prevail, and the truth must be 
admitted—Cavalieri’s voice is not one of the greatest. But 
she made New York sit up and take notice, just the same. 

It was inevitable that the moving pictures should claim such 
a beauty as this. Until she was added to the Paramount list 
of stars a year ago, she had not appeared in any pictures in 
America, but had been in numerous Italian productions. One 
of these, “The Rose of Granada,” served as a joint starring 
vehicle for herself and her husband, and will be released later 
in this country by Paramount. (Continued on page 107) 
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Private Blue! 


Monte, the official portrayer of 
Young America in the Ranks 

























couldn’t do the riding,” said Blue, ‘so I doubled in 
those scenes. I had to make up, of course, exactly 
like the grand old actor, and this required the use of 
a putty nose. I'll never forget how, in one of the 
close-ups—the weather being warm—the putty melted 
and my nose fell off!” 

Blue is a master of make-up, and excels in Indian 
roles. He was IJ/ndian Joe in Mary’s “M’Liss”; 
Happy in “The Squaw Man.” He plays a red-man, 
also, in Louise Glaum’s “Goddess of Lost Lake.” 
You have probably seen him in scores of roles with- 
out knowing it; for instance, the half wit in an old 
Fine Arts, “The Microscope Mystery”; Pierre, the 
bandit, in another Fine Arts, “Daphne and the Pi- 
rates,” featuring Lillian Gish and Elliott Dexter. He 
was in “Betrayed,” for Fox; and the sequel to “Tar- 
zan of the Apes,” for National. 


Monte wore a putty nose and pretty 
nearly everything when he doubled 
for Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree in 
“Macbeth” (shown below). 















Among his privateering, Monte Blue posed with Mary 
Pickford in a propaganda film for the Fourth Liberty 


Loan campaign, from which the above scene was taken. 


E might have stepped out of any news-weekly from 

over there. You know the scenes of the boys on the 

march—and the tall kid in khaki who grins and waves 

his hand at the camera? Bringing, before November 11, 
a rather poignant punch to an otherwise monotonous celluloid chren- 
icle of current events. He was your boy, and it did you good to see 
him. 

Monte Blue plays privates in film war fiction, and he looks the part. 
He used to be a bad man—at least he played all sorts of characters, 
and even villained Douglas Fairbanks in “Wild and Woolly” and “The 
Man from Painted Post,” a somewhat risky undertaking. But the 
war changed everything. Monte reformed. He decided to be a hero 
—it was much more pleasant and profitable. Mary Pickford made 
her well-known patriotic hurrah, “Johanna Enlists,” and Blue was cast 
as Private Vibbard, who, if he didn’t win Johanna, at least won the 
hearts of half the girls in the audience, who saw in him their own 
Private Vibbard, in camp or overseas. Monte has been playing sol- 
diers ever since. DeMille gave him a part in “Till I Come Back to 
You.” He was, you remember, the camp tonsorialist, barbing Bryant 
Washburn. His distressed and conscientious countenance, under his 
overseas cap, brought to many a realization of the manifold hardships 
of war. 

Monte was chosen to play in Mary Pickford’s propaganda pictures 
her trailer for the Fourth Liberty Loan, and her appeal to Canada for the 
Fifth Victory Loan. 

And to crown his career as a khaki-clad hero, they have given him the 
part of Private Pettigrew with Ethel Clayton in ‘Private Pettigrew’s Girl.” 
This, adapted from a Saturday Evening Post story, by Dana Burnet, should 
cinch Monte’s success in the military for all time. 

His Griffith training, it is safe to say, has something to do with his persistent 
assumption of realism in every part he plays. He was three years with D. W. and 
plaved everything from hundreds of bits in “Intolerance” to doubling for Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree in certain scenes in “Macbeth.” “Sir Herbert was rather an old man and 















HE telephone at James Denby Porter’s 
elbow rang for the third time. With 
an impatient grunt he reached across a 
pile of papers and took up the receiver. 
“Hello! Wha’ is it? Oh, ‘lo, Honey . 


What’s that? Well, now I’ve taken the 

cigar out of my mouth.” The “glue king” suited his actions 
to his words, adding a sprinkling of hot ashes to the disorder 
of his desk. “What do you want, Leila? I’m awfully busy ‘ 
When, tonight? What for? I’m afraid I'll have to stay-— 
What? Oh, that’s so. Of course I'll be home early. No, I 
didn’t forget it. That is, only for the minute. Thought of it 
all morning. Sure I'll be home. ’Bye, dear.” 

He hung up the receiver, grinned, and volunteered to a busi- 
ness caller: 

“Narrow escape that. It seems I was married seven years 
ago today, according to the wife. Now—” settling himself 
in his chair and biting off the end of aj fresh cigar, “let’s 
get down to cases on this deal.” 

The glue king really meant to remember, but with the arrival 
of another caller he was submerged in a business deal vitally 
important to the glue interests of America. Six o’clock came. 
Seven, then eight, but the only evidence of an anniversary 
celebration on the part of James Denby was an unusually large 
heap of cigar stubs at his right hand, and a splitting headache. 

At home, his pretty, dainty wife, despairing at last of his com- 
ing, had ordered dinner served. With smiles and forced gaiety she 
tried to conceal, before her guests, her hurt at her husband’s 
apparent indifference. With understanding sympathy they -re- 
sponded. Especially Mr. Schuyler Van Sutphen, nephew of 
Leila’s dear friend, Mrs. Hucknew. Van Sutphen was more 
than glad to lend his kind offices to the consoling of anything 
so exquisite as Leila. 

Mr. Van Sutphen was an architect by courtesy, a globe trot- 
ter by circumstances, and a connoisseur in curves, both archi- 
tectural and feminine, by natural bent. He was stirred by Leila 
to more than ordinary depths of aesthetic appreciation. She 
was like a rare, exotic flower—mentally he was comparing her 
to the Chinese lotus blossom—when her recreant husband, 
having ended his strenuous day, walked in. 

Jim blinked at the bright lights and the signs of festivity. 
That’s so, Leila had mentioned guests; too bad he had for- 
gotten. He slumped into a chair and yawned. His clothes 
were rumpled, his hair disordered; and Leila, wounded by his 
forgetfulness, locked at him and then across the table to Van 
Sutphen, handsome, immaculate, entertaining, and flatteringly 
attentive to her every word. The contrast was too evident. 

Why did the bishop, Leila’s godfather, keep fumbling at his 
coat pocket, wondered Jim. Somnolent from his hard day, Jim 
was not trying to keep up with the conversation. The bishop 
half pulled a small case from his pocket and as something else 
claimed his attention, dropped it again. Jim sat up with a jerk. 
By George! he knew now. The box held a gift for Leila, and 
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“If I were king and you were my 
queen,” said Sutphen, “ Three 
things would I bring to you: the 
beauty of the world, the riches of the 
world, and the love of the world.” 


A story for wives whose husbands’ 
eating onions, and burying 


By Frances Denton 


he, Jim, had come home empty handed on his 
wedding anniversary. 

Jim Porter was not really slow-witted, only 
careless. Watching his chance he reached for- 
ward and quietly slipped the box from the 
bishop’s pocket; and before the reverend gen- 
tleman could rise to present his gift, Jim had 
forestalled him. With his best manner, though 
visibly harassed, he delivered to his wife the 
bishop’s gift as his own. 

The box contained a handsome ‘jade and 
amber necklace. All Leila’s resentment van- 
ished and her face shone with a child’s delight. 
Her husband had redeemed himself before her 


guests; she was 
not  forgot- 
ten, after all. 

F ortunately 
she was too 
occupied to 
note the look 
of  astonish- 
ment on the 
face of the 
bishop, or that 
his mouth was 
opening to pro- 
test. Then the 
signaling 
which Jim 
was surrepti- 
tiously per - 
forming for his 
benefit caught the 
bishop’s eye, and the 
reverend mouth closed 
with a little gulp as under- 
standing dawned upon its 
owner. 

But a tiny white card which 
had accompanied the gift had 
dropped to the floor unnoticed by all ex- 
cept Van Sutphen. As he left the dining room, 
he unostentatiously stooped and picked it up. 

Jim, having done his full duty, dozed in a 
chair for the rest of the evening. The bishop 
and Mrs. Hucknew, finding each other congenial, 
Sutphen was privileged to exert all the charm that he 
was master of, for the beguilement of Leila. She did 
not encourage him—the glue king’s wife was no light 
coquette, but it was impossible for her not to feel his attrac- 
tion, nor to contrast his attentions with her husband’s dozing 
indifference. 

The very fact that she was so impelled roused in Leila a 
feeling of self-reproach. Jim was good and faithful—she had 
no right to weigh him in the balance. He had not forgotten 
their wedding day—her hand went to her throat and touched 
the jade and amber beads. The feel of them gave her a sense 
of security and peace. 

Sutphen noticed her abstraction. He quietly pulled the bit 
of pasteboard from his pocket, saying: “I have something here 
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CHANGE YOUR HUSBAND 


chief offenses are spilling cigar ashes, 
themselves in the glue business. 


which is evidently your property, Mrs. Porter. I chanced to 
pick it up from the floor as we left the dining room.” 

Leila read, wonderingly, “A gift from the Orient for my dear 
godchild on her seventh wedding anniversary”—and the bishop’s 
name. 

Leila’s face was a study. The bishop had made no gift to 
her—and there was evidently none forthcoming. Jade and am- 
ber came from the East—she read Jim’s deception and the 
bishop’s gocd-natured conniving, in a flash. Jim hadn't remem- 
bered their wedding day, after all! 

As Mrs. Hucknew took leave of her hostess, she whispered: 
“What Jim needs is a chance to miss you, Leila. He’s grown 
too used to you. Come with me to the seashore tomorrow, 
and stay awhile. You'll have him on his knees to you in a 
week.” 

Leila did not answer. But after she had bidden her guests 
good-night and gone back to her room to find that Jim “was 
already in bed and snoring, she decided. The very next day 
she gave the servants a month’s leave of absence, and joined 
her friend, Mrs. Hucknew, leaving Jim to keep bachelor’s hall. 

Van Sutphen’s studio was at his aunt’s seashore home. There 
he deliberately laid court to Leila. To do him justice, Leila’s 
beauty and her husband’s apparent neglect had roused in Sut- 
phen as deep a passion as he was capable of. He compared 
her to a rare jewel in a tarnished setting, and in a thousand 
delicate and subtle ways he paid her homage that could not fail 
to be sweet to her. Jim was plebeian. Sutphen was aristo- 







Sutphen was hers for the asking, 
Leila realized. And she was tied to 
{ a man who wore clothes smeared 
with cigar ashes, laughed loudly, and 
with the odor of onions on his breath! 


crat. Jim, frowsy and spilling ashes over his rotund waist- 
coat, meant the plain bread and butter of humdrum every 
day life. Van Sutphen’s ardent voice and eyes whispered ot 
romance, lands of perfume and sunshine, with him ever beside 
her to share earth’s beauty. 


Poor Leila! She knew she was drifting and tried hard to 
anchor herself by precept and principle. But ever Jim’s chewed 
cigar, expanding waistline and unkempt hair appeared to her 
in mental photographs as contrasted with the neatness of Sut- 
phen’s cigarette holder, his immaculate flannels, his well kept 
hands. 

A masquerade party was scheduled and in Sutphen’s richly 
appointed studio Leila and he discussed costumes. Throwing 
over his shoulder a gorgeous mantle, he whispered: 

“If I were king and you were my queen, three things would 
I bring to you: the beauty of the world, the riches of the 
world, the love of the world.” 

He was bending close to her. Leila’s breath came quickly. 
She seemed to see the riches and the beauty of the world piled 
at her feet—and love 

Sutphen’s arms were opening to embrace her. With a power- 
ful effort Leila threw off the spell which was holding her, and 
with a little, inarticulate cry, escaped to the open air. A walk 
along the shore calmed her; the bracing wind blew the cob- 
webs from her brain, and she realized that she had had a 
narrow escape from something that would have tarnished her 
pride in herself forever. 

She could have wept with relief at the sight of her husband 
waiting for her as she came up the gravel walk. She flung 
herself into his arms. Good old Jim! 

She drew back as suddenly as she had volunteered. Strong 
cigars and onions! “Oh, Jim, how could you!” she 

cried. 

“Why, what’s the matter, honey?” 
“Vou know I hate onions!” There were tears of 
vexation in her eyes. 
Jim laughed loudly. “Dee-licious little green ones, 
Leila. I couldn’t resist °em. You shouldn't be so 
prejudiced. Think how healthful they are.” 
Trivial incidents have decided the affairs 
of nations. That Jim could greet her with 
kisses saturated with the detestable odor 
that she abhorred, seemed to Leila the 
last straw. Absence had endeared 
, him to her—but his actual pres- 
ence— Her feeling of guilt 
was swept away by a 
wave of rebellion. She 
thought of Sutphen’s 
studio, the air heavy 
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with incense, the rich hangings and soft shaded lights. Sut- 
phen, himself, with his eyes like the sheen of a brown bird’s 
wing, his long white fingers, his aristocratic hgure. He was hers 
for the taking—and she was tied to a man who wore clothes 
smeared with cigar ashes, laughed loudly, and with the odor 
of onions on his breath! 

The next evening Mrs. Hucknew’s guests embarked on a 
sword-fishing party. Jim, while ordinarily oblivious to the fig- 
ure he cut, did realize his deficiencies as a sailor and protested 
against the proposed outing. But he was overruled. So poor 
Jim spent the afternoon in nauseated agony, forced to witness 
Sutphen’s ease and adroitness with hook and line, and his com- 
plete immunity to mal de mer. Also he began to sense 
dimly that all was not well. That fellow Sutphen— 

If Jim had not been so ill he might have been even more 
discerning. 

Then came the masquerade ball. Leila made an exquisite 
Juliet, and to Jim’s disgust, she insisted that he go as Romeo. 
He cut a sorry figure as the world’s best-loved lover. No 
Juliet would ever have leaned from her window at midnight 
to breathe vows of eternal devotion to Jim Porter in baggy 
tights, comical doublet, and bedraggled peacock’s feather askew 
in his cap. 

Sutphen went also as Romeo. 
Olympian god. His Romeo and Leila’s Juliet were the sensa- 
tion of the ball. After a while, Jim, disgusted with everything 
in general, went home and went to bed, leaving his wife to come 
with Mrs. Hucknew. 

It was late when Leila Porter came into her husband’s room. 
He had been asleep for hours. She stood for a moment, listen- 
ing to his unconscious, heavy breathing. There was exaltation 
in her face, and too, the look of peace that comes with the 
ending of an inner conflict. 

“Jim,” she said. “Jim!” 

She shook him gently. “I 
want to tell you some- 
thing.” 


He was as handsome as an 


With his best manner, 

though visibly harassed, 

he delivered to his wife 

the bishop’s gift as his 
own. 


“Eh, wha’s that? Comin’ to bed, Leila?” 
“No; I’m through, Jim. I want to be free—I’ve made up my 
mind. I can’t stand things as they are any longer. I—” Her 


voice trailed off into a recital of events, interspersed by little 
side prayers for freedom—ard perhaps, forgiveness. 


It struck her that her audience was unresponsive. “Jim!” she 
said sharply. There was no answer. James Denby Porter had 
gone to sleep again. 

In the morning, though, she managed to make him under- 
stand. Dazedly he tried to protest. “But I’ve been good to you, 
Leila. I’ve given you everything I could. There’s nothing in 
the world I wouldn’t give you, dear.” 

“T want what money can’t buy. I want sympathy, love, com- 
panionship, romance.” She struck her hands together. “Oh, 
Jim; you don’t even know what they are. I want to be happy 
while I’m young. I want to be free.” 

Jim straightened and dignity came into his voice. 
you to be happy, Leila. 
of your happiness. 
it easy for you.” 

He looked so much the man as he spoke that Leila’s heart 
pleaded for him; for a second she wavered; she was not quite 
sure. 

“That chap Sutphen—” Leila stiffened. “Perhaps he is more 
your kind. He can’t love you any more—but time will tel]. Dll 
do just as you wish, Leila.” 

He was not even going to make an effort to keep her, thought 
Leila with swift, feminine; inconsistent resentment. Very well. 

“T hope you'll always be very successful, Jim,” she said as 
they bade each other a final good-bye. 

“And I hope you'll always be—happy, Leila,” he answered 
in a dull voice as he turned away. 


“T want 
I love you too well to stand in the way 
If you really want to get rid of me, I'll make 


It was five years later. 
The grey, cold light of 
morning as it crept into 
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the Van Sutphens’ apartment, re- 
vealed first an Oriental luxury of 
cushions and hangings, rich fur- 
niture and handsome pictures on 
the walls. As the light grew 
stronger the luxury was revealed 
as past its pristine freshness—tar- 
nished and a bit moth-eaten, as it 
were. The hangings were 
sun-streaked and faded, 
the pillows sagged de- 
spondently where 
they should have 
presented plump, 
inviting middles, 
the rugs were 
worn in spots and 
much of the fur- 
niture needed the 
ministrations of 
those skilled in 
the alchemy of 
varnishes and 
oils. A fret- 
ful voice called 
from a bedroom: 
“Leila, get me some ice 
water, will you? Oh, 
my head!” 

Leila—now Sutphen 
—crossed the room 
swiftly. “Here is 
some. Is your head 
very bad, Schuyler? 
Those dinners keep you 
so late.” 

Van Sutphen closed his 
eyes and groaned. Then he 
opened them and gazed with dis- 
satisfaction at his wife. 

“For Heaven’s sake, haven’t you anything to wear but that 
old blue kimona? I’m sick of seeing it.” 

Leila flushed. The kimona was old, it is true, one that she 
had had for years.. But its soft silk was becoming to her and 
she was: exquisite in it as always. 

Van Sutphen’s wife was still beautiful, but no longer with 
the beauty of the lotus flower, rather with the pale sweetness 
of valley lilies. The five years of her life with Sutphen had 
rather dulled the edge of romance and had revealed the thorny 
edges of the artistic temperament. 

Sutphen, reading his paper over his morning coffee which 
Leila had brought to his bedside, scowled at the headlines. 
“James Denby Porter Wins in Race for Senatorship,” he read. 
“Wires Choked with Congratulations from Friends.” 

“Some people are born lucky,” he commented. “Misfortune 
dogs others. Leila, I’ve got to make a desperate effort to 
recoup. I must have some money. Won’t you let me have 
your ring? I'll buy you one worth twice as 
much when I’m on my feet again.” 

Leila privately doubted this. But there 
was no denying things had been going 
against Schuyler. She would be glad to let 
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a Christmas present from Jim. 


Don’t Change Your Husband 


— ge 7. a a head and Leila’s glance crossed hers like a 
name, written by Jeanie Macpherson, dagger thrust. 
him have the ring as an investment, if it and produced by Cecil de Mille, with 
would mend their fortunes. The ring held _ the following cast: 
a wonderfully fine diamond—it had been James Denby Porter 
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With a cry Leila rushed into the room and went straight to Jim. 
“He didn’t kill you!” she cried. “Oh, Jim—oh, Jim!” 


skirt. She was positively shabby. With a sudden resolve, she 
stepped to the telephone. 

A few minutes later she hung up the receiver, her lips quiver- 
ing. Van Sutphen had curtly refused to listen to her timid 
plea for the expensive material. As she turned to leave the 
zooth, a handsome blonde woman entered the one beside her. 
With her hand on the door, Leila stood transfixed, for she 
heard her husband’s number called. She heard: “Is that you, 
Schuyler? This is Nanette. I’ve come down to buy the suit 
you promised me. Yes; brown is most becoming.” 

Leila waited to hear no more. She stepped back to the 
counter and with flushed cheeks, looked at the expensive goods 
again. When the blonde woman had emerged from the tele. 
phone booth and stood beside her Leila spoke up clearly: “I 
will take this piece, please,” to the clerk. “It will make a 
beautiful suit. You may charge it to Schuy- 
ler Van Sutphen, my husband.” 

The woman named Nanette raised her 


Outside, the cold air was grateful to her 
flushed cheeks, and presently she was aware 


pained Elliott Dexter that a handsome limousine had stopped at 
Leila Porter, his Wife..Gloria Swanson _ the curb and that its occupant was trying to 


When Sutphen, pale and distrait, had Schuyler Van Sutphen.......Lew Cody attract her attention. She recognized her 
taken his way to his office, Leila dressed mame ce eereee 1 has ia sa ex-husband, now Senator Porter. ‘Why, 
for the street, slowly, and with many little lr OP -errreeeee we te Jim, I’m glad to see you,” she exclaimed. 
added touches known to women, to covera Bitiey. |" RONNIE. osc Nall “Not half as glad as I am to see you,” 


shabby spot here or to bring a semblance of 
smartness to last year’s mode. It had not taken her long to 
dress in the old days—as Jim Porter’s wife her clothes had 
needed no painstaking camouflage. Something of this thought 
was reflected in her face as she picked up the paper and read 
the account of Jim’s political triumph. 

Leila took her wavy to a dress-making establishment to obtain 
material for a much-needed suit. Everything was beyond 
the reach of her purse. A handsome piece that was particularly 
becoming she examined with covetous eyes. The price was 
too high, of course, but— She smoothed down a fold of her 


as he stepped from the machine and held 
open the door. “Climb in and I'll take you home. How have 
you been?” 

He surveyed her critically and with concern. “You look a 
little pale, Leila—I mean, Mrs. Van Sutphen.” 

Leila smiled up at him as she sank deep intq the cushioned 
seat. “How nice this is! I’m all right, Jim; call me Leila, of 
course. And you— Oh, yes; let me congratulate you. I read 
about it in the morning paper. I’m awfully glad.” 

She looked at him attentively. From his neat derby to 

(Continued on page 106) 








Blame Broadway 


For robbing the mid-west of 
— Barbara Castleton and 












The first time 
Mabel Scott went 
to New York, they 
deported her — to 
play in stock com- 
pany in the mid- 
west. In circle: 
An obligato by 
Miss Scott, from 
one of her 
screen plays. 















“Cleopatra started it all,” said Mabel 
Julienne Scott; “I saw the play, the 
stage bug bit me, and then—New York.” 






She was curled up on a pile of rugs in her very new apartment in 
Manhattan, an apartment so new, in fact, that it was in that interest- 
ing stage known as “getting settled.” The rugs were up, the curtains 

were down and the chairs were piled with draperies, pictures and bric-a-brac 
which you longed to see in place because they seemed to “belong” so nicely. 

All the chairs, that is except one which I, being “company,” occupied 
grandly. Meanwhile Miss Scott sat on the rugs and talked about Cleo- 

patra. 

“Cleopatra started it all,” she said again. 

Cleopatra started so many things. Every now and then some earnest 
historian chalks up a new calamity that should be laid to her door. 
Her ability to start something was never fully appreciated, even by 
Antony. But in this case, she inadvertently did good instead of harm. 
For it was Cleopatra who brought Mabel Julienne Scott to New York 

and started her on her stage career. 

At the tender age of seven, she (Mabel, not Cleopatra) was living 
in Minneapolis and interested in mud-pies, hop-scotch and all the 
other fascinating things that absorb young ladies of that age. Until 
a well meaning and academic aunt decided that Mabel should be 

entertained and at the same time instructed by seeing Shakespear- 
_ ian plays. And the one she selected as being most suitable to the 
\ infant mind was “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

% As it happened, Mabel was entertained but not instructed. The 

plot meant nothing in her young life. She had none of the reac- 

% tions of the Mid-Victorian lady who, on seeing Cleopatra lure 

Anthony to his doom, murmured: “How different from the home 

life of our own dear Queen!” But something in the eager, 

beauty-loving child’s mind awoke to the intense and colorful 
drama that was spread out before her eyes. From that 
moment on Mabel wanted to go to New York, and on the 
stage. 

“And right then and there I decided that I wanted to do 
nothing else in the world but make people cry and laugh in 

a theater. So when I went home, I told mother about it and 

acted out the scene with the asp to prove that I could. Mother 
was very kind and tactful and didn’t laugh, but she told me I 
must grow up and go to school first. So I did both—in Minne- 
apolis. And then—see if you can guess what I did next.” 

“You went to New York,” said I, having read Laura Jean 
Libby, “all alone, with a little black bag and fifty cents tied 
up, in your handkerchief, to seek your fortune.” 

“In a blue gingham gown and a white straw hat,” she finished 
gleefully. “Only you’re wrong about the fifty cents. I had enough 

money, but I honestly didn’t know a soul in the city and I 
hadn’t the slightest idea where to go. But finally, without any 
advice, I stumbled into a theatrical agency, and what do you 
think was the first thing they did? They sent me right back 
to the Middle West in stock, after all my grand stand play 
about going to New York! 

“While I was out there, playing everything you do play in 
stock, I met Edgar Lewis who introduced me to Rex Beach. 
They were just beginning to get the cast for ‘The Barrier’ 
together and Mr. Beach said I was exactly the type he had 

always imagined as the heroine of his beok. So out I started in 
my first film-play, ‘The Barrier.’ I hadn’t any intention of giving 
up the stage at first, but I began to love the pictures so that I am 
in them now, probably ‘for keeps.’ ” 

If Miss Scott’s screen experience has been comparatively slight. it 
has certainly been varied enough. She played the half-breed in “The 
Barrier,” the minister’s daughter in “The Sign Invisible,” and the wife in 
“Ashes of Love.” In “Reclaimed,” she played mother and daughter. 


N T was all the fault of Cleopatra,” said Mabel Julienne Scott. 


















































































































































and Cleopatra! 


two promising products 
Mabel Julienne Scott. 


“I'd always longed to see Broadway,” said 
Barbara Castleton, “and it wasn’t much 
of a jump from there to the stage. 















































“ EW YORK!” sighed Barbara Castleton. “How I wanted to 
see New York!” 
It was at Delmonico’s that I met her, for tea. She was one 
of the prettiest and best-gowned wenien in the famous res- 
taurant. Her hair is a marvelous coppery red, her eyes large and 
brown,—and she wore a suit of the new shade of dull brick red. Her 
furs coquetted with a smart little hat. I knew she had appeared in a 
great many pictures, sometimes as a star, sometimes as leading woman, 
as in “The Silver King,” which she had just finished, with William Faver- 
sham—and I expected her to be oldish—quite a picture veteran. She 
wasn't. 

“Vou know,” she went on, “before I ever came to New York I had 
read and dreamed of it. It seemed a city of marvels. I longed to see 
Broadway; Fifth Avenue. And I used to plan my first dinner in this very 
restaurant; I would come sweeping in wearing a gown with a train—a 
long train!” She sighed a little. The dream had been more glorious 
than the realization, perhaps. “The less one knows about anything,” said 
Miss Castleton, “the more attractive it seems. Back in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where I was born, and went to school, a trip to Gotham 
was my ambition and aim. I coaxed my people until they decided to 
send me for ‘finishing’ to a convent in New Rochelle, New York. 

“At the convent we used to give amateur plays and charades. In 
these, for some reason or other, I was almost always given the leading 
character. That started my desire to go on the stage. That, and my 
occasional visits to Manhattan, where the only plays I saw were Shake- 
speare 

“But—I couldn’t ‘go on the stage.” My family would not hear of it. 
They were all furiously against my taking up that sort of work—all 
except, strangely enough, my grandmother, who has always been my 
ablest defender in cases like that. She and I always have been very 
near and dear to each other, and she goes to see every one of my pic- 
tures. Often in making a scene I find myself wondering how grand- 
mother will like it—and I’m sure that makes.my work much better, for 
she is a very severe critic! I look forward to her comments, which are 
not always flattering, I can assure you! 

“However, the rest of the family objected so strenuously that I gave 
in and went with them to Canada. We had lumber interests there—but I 
think their real object was to remove me from the scene of temptation. 
We stayed three vears!” 

The outbreak of the war gave the final impetus to Miss Castleton’s 
career. Everyone in Canada was doing something or other: the war had 
worked serious havoc with the Castleton property, and it seemed the 
natural thing for Barbara to find some sort of work. So she returned 
to New York. There she “suped’”—she was an extra in Grace Val- 
entine’s picture, “The Brand of Cowardice,” and in one of Virginia 
Pearson’s films. Then she was offered the leading role opposite 
H. B. Warner in “God’s Man.” 

James Young chose Barbara Castleton to play the leading fem- 
inine role in Essanay’s “On Trial.” Then came “Parentage,” under 
the direction of Hobart Herley, and “For the Freedom of the 
World,” with E. K. Lincoln. “Sins of Ambition” followed: then 
“Empty Pockets,” for Herbert Brenon. Brenon, by the way, was 
one of the first directors to recognize Miss Castleton’s ability. She 
had learned that he was making a prologue to “A Daughter of the 
Gods.” The star selected for the role did not appear, and Brenon, 
searching for a suitable substitute, found Miss Castleton, in a crowd of 
five hundred extras. A starring engagement 
with World followed. Then“The Silver King.” Behold, above, Miss Hebe Cas- 

“As it happens,” she said, “I never have  ‘leton, who came from Little 
acted on the stage. I once signed a contract Rock, Arkansas, as you may see her 


“ong — . Fifth A —if you’ re i 
to appear in ‘It Pays to Advertise, but illness Gotham. gp Ak raptbr sey ie 
prevented my carrying it out.” by Miss Barbara at the age of five. 
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HEN I was first assigned to write the 
story of Kay Bee, I didn't realize how 
difficult the task would be—nor that 
the chief difficulty would be to keep it 


‘ : within the prescribed bounds. Harking 

ae back to the early days of the film in- 

‘ 7 dustry in Southern California is much 
Bas 








. like trying to recall -one’s childhood 
™, days, although scarcely more than a 
Ni half decade has elapsed since the pio- 
h\/3, | neers on the West Coast were objects of 
i tzek | mingled pity and contempt. 

- Yet, as someone has said, five years 
in filmdom has been a century for achievement. 

In the library of my home in Hollywood I have a collec- 
tion of books containing the still photographs of every motion 
picture I directed, supervised or had any connection with since 
I came to California seven years ago. This collection, to me, 
is priceless. It was to these leather-bound photo albums I 
resorted to freshen my memory of the early days and from 
them I could write and write and write—but perhaps I at- 
tach too much importance to my own participation in the 
development of the old “movies” to a great international 
industry. Still, in turning over the pages of these interesting 
volumes, two things occur to me that somehow or other had 
not entered my mind before. One, that a list of the faces 
pictured therein would read like a directory of “Who’s Who” 
on the stage and screen to-day. The other, that not a few of 
the photodramas we made in those days could run the gantlet 
of the critical screen experts of to-day and would 
be graded with the best of the current product. 
However, 
that’s a 
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The Early Days 


Reminiscences of one of filmland’s 
tive productions helped but the 


By Thomas 


subject that can easily be made controversial, so we will 
shun it. The editor said he wanted me to write about per- 
sons, the players who came to our modest early studios from 
stage—or stable, as the case might have been. 

As the early crop of fans will recall, I had made a number 
of pictures in the East, notably those with Mary Pickford, 
before coming West to join the New York Motion Picture 
Company, which I believe was the second or third in the field 
in California at the time. I had been offered the munificent 
salary of $150 a week, and the journey was quite a financial 
undertaking, so much so in fact, that Mrs. Ince gave me a 
diamond ring to pawn in order to get the first month’s rent 
for the house she had discovered in Hollywood. 

The New York Motion Picture Company was then making 

the “Bison” brand 
of films at the 


Thomas H. 
Ince, his cam- 
era, and his 
characteristic 
scowl,a study 
fromthe days 
when he per- 
sonally put 
his actors 
through their 
paces. Ince’s 
first picture 
contained 
fifty-three scenes. 
































at Kay Bee 


veal pioneers whose construc- 
photoplay where it is today. 


H. Ince 


studio in Edendale which is now a part of Mack Sen- 
nett’s studio. Fred J. Balshofer now an independent 
producer, was both director and manager as well as 
a partner in the concern. The office was in the re- 
mains of a former grocery store which also provided 
the stage. The scenery, props, wardrobe and art 
department filled another room. 

Of the members of that little company nearly every 
one has come up with the business. Our leading 
woman was Anna Little, now a Paramount star. Miss 
Little’s activity was confined largely to Indian roles. 
Nearly every story had a young Indian squaw and 
Anna worked regularly. Each story likewise had a 
colonel or a sheriff, and J. Barney Sherry, whose 
work is known to film followers in every part of the 
world, was the colonel or the sheriff as the case 
might be. Prior to my arrival he was the Indian 
chieftain in the Western thrillers so that he had al- 
ready attained more or less advancement. It was in 
the following Kay Bee days that he was again ad- 
vanced to the role of the ingenue’s father, usually a 
ruined banker, a role in which he excels. Mr. Sherry, 
I believe, was the first recruit to the screen from the 
legitimate stage. Like others who made the jump 
early in the game, he was a little ashamed of it. At 
any rate he did not use his right and also his stage 
name, which is J. Barney Sherry Reeves. Unlike 
others, Barney didn’t return to the speaking stage. 

Another member of the company was E. H. Allen, 
for many succeeding years my business manager. Mr. 
Allen at that time played cowboy roles and made him- 
self generally useful. The important Indian parts 
were taken by George Gebhardt. 

I had brought with me from New York as leading 
lady, Ethel Grandin, at the time one of the most 
popular of film heroines. My cameraman was Ray 
Smallwood who afterwards became Miss Grandin’s 
husband. Had she remained in the business I believe 


Below, a general view of Inceville, the picturesque old 

ranch in California. At left are the studio buildings, the 

stages, and the dressing-rooms. Right, the “village,” a 
permanent set where Hart made his first westerns. 











































































One of the first films made in the hills of Inceville was “Custer’s Last 
Fight.” In the forezround, Francis Ford as Custer, with arm extended. 


that Ethel to-day would be among the highest paid stars, but appar- 
ently she preferred the quietude of simple married life. 

At that time a single reel production—the standard length then— 
contained twenty or twenty-one scenes. My first picture contained 
fifty-three scenes, and it was freely predicted that I would be fired 
for wasting so much time and film. Around the studio I was gener- 
ally designated as “one of those New York guys that know all about 
the picture business.” My salutatory was a comedy which greeted 
the public as “The New Cook.” I believe it was three days in the 
making. We were supposed to turn out two single reel dramas each 
week. Many of those early pictures have been done over and over 
since as five reel features. 
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nile. Later I loaned Harold to Famous Players to play oppo- 
site Mary Pickford in “Tess of the Storm Country.” That 
advanced him farther in his profession. New prospects opened 
up for him and he did not come back to us. 

The heavy dramatic parts of those early productions were 
inevitably entrusted to Francis Ford, without doubt one of the 
most finished of all the pioneer film performers. It was noth- 
ing for him to play an Indian hero in the morning and make 
up as Abraham Lincoln for the afternoon’s work. 

Our first plant at Inceville consisted of two dressing tents, 
one for the ladies and one for the gentlemen. Then we built 
a small platform upon which we staged our few interiors. My 
particular pride then was a real stone fireplace, the first ever 
shown on the screen. Throughout all the changes which came 
with the development of the studio into one of the chief 
factors of the film industry, I always saw to it that that old 
fireplace remained undisturbed. 1 regarded it as a sort of 
monument to pioneer realism. 

Between Santa Monica and Inceville there lies on either 
side of the coast road, a Japanese fishing village, the inhab- 
itants of which are Japanese and Russian fisher- 

men and their families. This also was utilized 
for scenes. I remember one instance of 
the use of one of the houses as an old 

Southern home. Although the camera 

was so placed as to ignore the pres- 

ence of various exotic impedimenta, 
one of the still pictures accompanying 
this article, prominently displays a Jap- 
anese sign surmounting an adjoining build- 
ing. Another time we used this location 
for a Western street. 
The early days in Santa Ynez Canyon 
J “4 \ were not momentous by any manner of 
means. One of the most exciting inci- 
dents of our early picture making there 
was a grass fire that nearly wiped 
out everything we had. The fire 
was caused by a smoke pot ig- 
niting the grass and everyone, 
actresses as well, turned to with 
water buckets, blankets and other 
apparatus to fight the flames. | 
can visualize Ethel Grandin made 
up as a bride attired in the once- 
fashionable crinoline, dashing 
madly about with her bridal veil 
wrapped about her neck, taking fre- 
quent swipes at the fire with a wet 
blanket. 

Another exciting period was the 
near-battle which followed the le- 
gal fight over possession of our plant 
between the then organizing Universal 
Company and the New York Motion 
Picture Company. At one stage of the 
























































From “The Coward,” the Civil War drama which a 

marked Frank Keenan’s screen debut, and revealed o~ 
Charley Ray as “Ince’s Wonder-Boy.” Gertrude \ 
Claire, as the mother; Margaret Gibson, as the girl. 


Our removal to Santa Ynez Canyon on 
the ocean front, afterwards named 
Inceville, forms one of the most 
interesting chapters of the early 
days of the industry. George 
Gebhardt had discovered the 
place as a dandy Western lo- 
cation and we acquired the 
right to work in the Canyon. 
It was about that time that 
Lo, the poor Indian, became 
an integral part of motion 
pictures. 1 must not be 
considered unduly immodest 
if I claim most of the 
credit. 

At about that time a cir- 
cus came to the Coast to 
winter. It was a wild west 
show known as Miller Bros. 
101 Ranch Circus. Up to 
then we had made up Mexi- 
cans to play the part of In- 
dians. After some negotiating, 
I was authorized by the firm, 
with a great deal of trepidation, 
I fear, to engage the entire 
circus at a cost of $2,000 a 
week. There were a half hun- 
dred Indians, 300 horses, buf- 
faloes, etc. Every morning they 
left Venice, their winter quar- 
ters, and proceeded to the Can- 
yon; worked all day, or when- 
ever they were wanted, and 
then hiked back. 

With the big expense of the 
wild west troupe, it became 
forthe Pict Tome Ase eo be ty Doin 

A 2S, pictures. At right, Ann Little, in a 
the idea of discarding the sin- scene from “ The Nemesis.” The 
gle reelers and making 2,000 little girl is the future Mrs. Charles 
foot dramas. We never went Chaplin (Mildred Harris). 
back to the single reels and were the first to establish the 
double reel standard. 

—-o made with real Indians was “Across the 

ains. srandin was the girl and the boy was a young 
chap named Ray Myers. Afterward he went to Kalem and 
since has quit the pictures. 

Harold Lockwood, whose sac death recently was such a 
shock to the film folks as well as the public, was engaged to 
play the leads then. The lead usually was a young lieutenant. 
Harold was a fine young fellow who had attracted some atten- 
tion while at Selig’s. He had no peer in that day as a juve- 





Above,Sessue Hayakawa and Tsuru 


























The Early Days of the Kay Be 45 


proceedings bloodshed was only averted by the belligerent 
attitude of our troop of cowboys and Indians, all of whom 
were ready to do real fighting at a drop of the hat However, 
this recital has to do with persons rather than business fights. 

But this legal mixup brought about the birth of Kay Bee 
as a picture play brand. The courts awarded Universal the 
right to the title of “Bison 101,” so there was born Kay Bee, 
taken from the initials of Messrs. Kessel and Bauman, principal 
owners of the New York Motion Picture Company. Early 
fans will also remember our Broncho and Domino pictures. 

Another of my early standbys was Charles K. French, who 
came to us from the Pathe studio, and there was also Ray- 
mond West, now one cf the industry’s best directors, who was 
assistant cameraman of the original company when I came 
West. 

When we had been in the Canyon about a year Miss Little 
left us and Louise Glaum was selected to play the Indian 
squaws. Like Miss Little, Miss Glaum soon won 


to stardom by her splendid acting ability and He. Pee ig 


unique personality. 

Another early dcquisition was Charles 
Ray. He was just about twenty then and 
had had some experience in musical com- 
edy. Like others he was driven to the pic- 
tures by a bad season on the stage. For- 
tunately for him, and also for me, Harold 
Lockwood had just left and I needed a 
juvenile to take his place. So Charlie 
got his name on the payroll opposite the 
figures $25. (Salaries were not computed 
by the day, needless to state.) That was 
about six years ago, and Mr. Ray has 
literally worked his way to the top. He 
has played heavies, character parts and 
practically everything around the studio 
that came within the purview of the male 
player. But it was not until “The Cow- 
ard” that he approached the dimensions 
of stardom. His work in that picture 
.stamped him as a splendid performer. 

Others who came to me in those days 
were Rhea Mitchell and William D. Tay- 
lor, both of whom had been playing in 
stock companies in San Francisco. Tay- 
lor later became a highly regarded di- 
rector and is now with the British forces 
in France. Another of the early leads 
was Elizabeth Burbridge, nicknamed 
“Tommy,” who has dropped out of sight 
in recent years. ‘The list also includes 
Clara Williams, who came to us from Lu- 
bin; Winnie Baldwin, now a prominent 
figure in vaudeville; Jack O’Brien, also 
destined to become a prominent director, 
and Grace Cunard. The child parts were 
generally entrusted to Mildred Harris 
(now Mrs. Charlie Chaplin). Mildred 
was then about twelve years old, and she 
is perhaps the first of the child screen 
players to develop into a dramatic star, 
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The late Harold Lockwood, with 

Winnie Baldwin in “The De- 

serter.”’ Cliff Smith, with the mus- 

tache, afterwards became Hart’s 
director. 


The first person of stage 
prominence to join us in the 
.| Canyon, I believe, was Bes- 
=: sie Barriscale, who had made 

’ her debut in “The Rose of 
the Rancho” for the then 
new Lasky company after a 
highly successful career on 


the stage. At that time no 
players were featured or 
starred. It was considered 


bad policy even to publish 
{ the cast. The producers 
; feared even in that early pe- 
riod what eventually oc- 
curred, practical possession 
of the business by the stars, 
'@ so far as the big end of the 
gi money was concerned. But 
' the public was attracted to 
the picture shows in those 
days by personalities, so the 
development of the star 
system was really due to 
the public’s insistence 
upon seeing the players 
it liked. 
As I recall it Miss 

Barriscale and Sessue 
Hayakawa were among the 
first players we featured, al- 
though at that time Sessue’s 
brilliant little wife Tsuru, 
whom he married shortly 
after they joined us, was 
the more prominent partner 
of the two. Miss Aoki had 
been brought to me by a 
Los Angeles newspaper- 
woman and I conceived the 
idea of making some Japan- 
ese photoplays. Before we began, Miss Aoki one day brought 
Hayakawa into my office and introduced us with the remark 
that he was a very good Japanese actor who would also be a 
good picture actor. Tsuru was an excellent prophet. 

My first picture with them was “The Wrath of the Gods” 
and it created a sensation. But Sessue wasn’t particularly 
impressed with the cinema in that first vehicle because he had 
to wear a crepe beard. He certainly objected to that facial 
adornment but he had to submit. He never wore another, 
however. 

William S. Hart I suppose may be classed as my greatest 
find. Bill and I had been old stage friends and we renewed 
acquaintance when he came to Los Angeles, playing a charac- 





Old-timers may remember this one 
with Bill Hart. It was a two-reeler 
and not even Mr. Ince remembers 
the name of it. At left—J. Barney 
Sherry, the white-haired Colonel, and 
Ethel Grandin, in the foreground. 













Below -—Dustin Farnum 
and Louise Glaum in 
“The Iron Strain,” an 
Ince-Triangle of 1915. 
Miss Glaum has since 
reformed.” 


















































Above: “The 
Aryan’”’ was one 
of Bill Hart's best 
good-bad-man roles. 
Bessie Love opposite — it 
was one of her first parts. 


ter part in “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine.” At the 
close of the season he returned to 
the Coast and we did a few two- 
reelers with him. It wasn’t long be- 
fore we reached the conclusion that Screen 
was Hart’s middle name. His first big hit 
was made in his first vehicle that went over two 
reels, ‘The Bargain.” It established a new era in 
western film dramas. This was followed by “On the 
Night Stage,” in which Robert Edeson was the osten- 
sible star. These were of that interesting pre-Tri- 
angle era when our big productions were Mutual 
Master Pictures. 

One of our chief woman players of that day was 
Enid Markey, who has, I understand, deserted the 
screen for the stage, her first love. 

Of the actors who played with us in the old Ince- 
ville days who have since attained prominence as 
directors there are included also the names of Reginald Barker, 
Chester Withey, Richard Stanton, Howard Hickman, Frank 
Borzage, Charles Miller, Jerome Storm, Charles Giblyn, David 
Hartford, Walter Edwards, and others whose names do not 
occur to me at this time. 

Another of the early recruits from the stage was the late 
Henry Woodruff, of “Brown of Harvard” fame. He was a 
finished player on the screen just as he was on the stage and 
our association was a very pleasant one. Willard Mack, an- 
other stage celebrity, came later, starring in “The Conqueror” 
as his first screen vehicle. Billie Burke, H. B. Warner, William 
Desmond, Julia Dean, Jane Grey, the late Franklin Ritchie, 
Orrin Johnson, who came west to do “The Three Musketeers,” 
Bruce McRae, Frank Keenan, George Fawcett, George Beban, 
House Peters, Lew Cody, Arthur Maude, Lew Stone, Mary 
Boland, Gladys Brockwell and Truly Shattuck were others re- 
cruited from the speaking stage, all of whom, I believe, made 
their film debut under my auspices. 

Two of these drew record breaking salaries for that day. 
When Mr. Keenan was engaged to play the father in “The 
Coward” he was paid what I am told was the highest salary 
ever paid a male star up to that time. There was no question 
as to Miss Burke’s salary being a record breaker, as she was 
given $40,000 for the picture, which consumed about five 
weeks in the making. 

“Peggy,” in which Miss Burke starred—her first film play 
by the way—was one of the greatest photoplays ever made to 
my manner of thinking. both as to the star, the cast, which 
included William H. Thompson, William Desmond, Charles 
Ray and others, and the photography. All of the beautiful 








Below: 


Plays and Players 


Bessie Barris- 

cale in an old Tri- 

angle “The Reward,” 
with Stella Allen. 













light effects were obtained without the use of an artificial light. 
(As a matter of fact I never used imitation sunlight until we 
moved to Culver City.) The direct rays of the sun and the 
use of mirrors were the only mediums used in the filming of 
Peggy.” 

Although Dustin Farnum was a stage celebrity when he 
came to us to do “The Iron Strain,” which by the way was my 
first release to Triangle, he had already acquired some fame on 
the screen as he had done “The Squaw Man” and “The Vir- 
ginian” in the early Lasky days. But I have always considered 
his work in “The Iron Strain” as his greatest contribution to 
screen literature. 
Mr. Warner also did splendid work in the two pictures 
in which he was starred, “The Raiders” and “The Beggar 
of Cawnpore.” George Fawcett, one of the best char- 

acter men on stage or screen, did his best work for 
me in “The Corner.” Miss Dean made her film 
debut in “Matrimony” and Katherine Kaelred, 
the original stage “vampire,” did “The 
Winged Idol” with House Peters support- 
ing her. Dorothy Dalton was a re- 
cruit from the stage, who did her 

first screen work at Inceville 
but she did not attract at- 
tention until her perform- 
ance opposite Hart in “The 
Disciple.” Stardom came 
soon after. 

The list would not be 
complete without the 
names of Dorothy Daven- 
port, now Mrs. Wallace 
Reid; Webster Campbell, 
the late George Osborne, 
Robert McKim, one of our 
ablest villains, who has 
pursued Dorothy Dalton 
and other stars through 
countless feet of celluloid; 
Tom Chatterton, who is 
not playing now, but whose 
serial activities are well re- 
membered; Shorty Hamil- 
ton, well known for his 
western portrayals, and 
Leo Maloney, all of whom 
had their first camera ex- 
perience under my direc- 
tion or supervision in the 
early days of the cinema. 
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Introducing , 


—a flapper with all the experi- 
ence of her tall, willowy big 
sister—only she doesn’twork at it 

and afforded filmland gossip for a week. 


F course everyone is familiar with 
the now more or less well known In the deMille production “Don’t 
vampire, that tall, willowy, dark : i =” Change Your Husband,” still further twists 


eyed, black-haired hussy that leads men are put on the Vampette’s activities and Julia 
from wife and home to destruction, gin, Pier 6, again covers herself with glory. This picture 
and everything. is the woman side of “Old Wives for New.” 
On the screen she has always been a mature per- Julia was born in Richmond, Vir- 
son who indicated by her age and man- : a ginia, “sah,” but did not linger in 
ner that she had been around a lot my] ; rT] that community long, departing for 
and seen all of the places of in- q | Chicago, where after a brief ses- 
terest and maybe had a husband sion in boarding school she 
or two or three some time in a studied at the University of 
more or less shadowy past. Illinois. Then coming west 
But may we _ introduce we find her making her 
Julia Faye to the flicker screen debut in support of 
world as the “Vampette,” DeWolf Hopper in “Don 
or pocket edition of the Quixote.” From there she 
more established article? went over to the Mack 
Owen Johnson called Sennet studio and ap- 
them Salamanders and a peared in a few comedies. 
very good name it is, but According to Cecil B. de- 
in the celluloid they are Mille, Mack Sennet’s fun 
generally known as “Baby factory .is the greatest 
Vamps”—or “Vampettes.” training school for dramatic 
The Vampette is a young- actors and actresses in the 
ish little rascal, with big in- world, and Mack certainly 
nocent blue orbs—or eyes to has turned out some won- 
that effect — who know ders. Anyway, Julia 
naught of your city ways, learned a lot and then de- 
but always managed’ to parted for the Morosco 
dress well without any studio, where she appeared 
visible means of support. with George Beban, Jack 
Having been raised by two Pickford and several others. 
maiden aunts, I know noth- Then she was transferred to 
ing of these young women the Lasky lot and played 
personally, but the boys at marly more parts with Wal- 
the club tell me that they lace Reid, Bryant Wash- 
are quite popular in some burn and others. 
of our larger cities. These When C. B. cast his eye 
young persons, according to over the available talent to 
the boys at the club, are play his new type of Vam- 
most frivolously inclined, stay pettes, Julia stood right out 
out late at night, sip highballs and asked for the job. It was 
made of liquor and make love pointed out that there was a lot 
to married men in their own of not only hard, but rough work 
ingenious fashion. They, it ; attached to the part, but Julia de- 
seems, have all of the experi- is clared that she was for anything short 
ence of the elder vamp, but Above, Julia Faye . of hanging. How she and Edna Mae Cooper were 
don’t work at it. Be that as -_ Theodore Vi trained and keyed up to put it over in the way they 
; ; , oberts in “Old ‘ <eoge 7 z 
it may, it took this celebrated wise for New.” did is a long story in itself. They both showed they had 
trio to introduce them to the 4 yehicle that the stuff in them that makes actresses, and what are 
film public: Jeanie to write introduced Julia a lot of bruises and scratches compared to one’s art. 
*em—Cecil B. to direct °em— as the finished Although Julia may not look it, she is all “pep” 
and Julia to act ’em. “vampette.” from her bobbed black hair and sparkling brown 
It was in “Old Wives for eyes to her trim little feet. She is about the size 
New” that Julia was first shoved out before the , of a minute and a half or two minutes and has a 
public as the finished Vampette. She and Edna charming little birdlike manner that is most sooth- 
Mae Cooper are the two little dears that enticed ing. Horseback riding seems to be her favorite pas- 
Theodore Roberts to his doom, and it was Julia, time—perhaps because she likes to ride—and then 
with her little revolver, that bumped him off in again, it may be because she looks so nifty in the 
what is said to be the best death scene ever little checked riding breeches, puttees and flannel 
put on the screen. Julia realized that it was shirt. Anyway she knows all of the hills in Holly- 
her great opportunity to establish herself in wood by their first name and has a bowing acquaint- 
an absolutely new characterization and she seized ance with every horse in the neighborhood. 
the opportunity with both hands, as the finger- Julia is young, ambitious and a very brilliant girl. 
prints on Edna’s neck testified for several days after. She has made a big success in creating and establish- 
Edna Mae also realized it was an opportunity and the two ing a new character. Her name fits easily into 
little tvykes put up such a battle in front of the camera electric signs and who knows but what it may soon be 
that they had to be pulled apart aiter the scene was over, there? 


. the Vampette 
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By 
Kenneth McGaffey 
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Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
VES transfer-point for players on their 


STARTED Out flittings from coast to coast. 
To See Anita Stewart 
I was On Time, 

But she Wasn't. 

I’m So Glad— 

Punctual People 

Are Almost Always 

Uninteresting. 

But x 

I Had to Wait; and 

I Was Just Thinking (Some of the Fans She had 

Of all the Screen Celebs Call him a Super-man— A Plain Cold. 

I'd Seen Deadright, he was a supe) I Didn’t Know 

In this Particular Hotel, And about One Time in Particular,— Screen Stars ever had 

When His First Part— Plain Colds. 

I Glimpsed Another— I Think it was in “Ben Hur”— She’s 

Fred Stone, It Must Have Been in “Ben Hur’— A Water-color 

Standing Over There When Of the Screen Stewart; 

Talking To He was Late Going On Anyway, She Looked, I Heard Somebody Say, 

Somebody ; And Happened Like a Clover-leaf Cocktail, 

He Wore To Lean Up against Something In a Tailleur of that Shade, 

A Checked Suit, And Blackened his Toga, And a Little Hat, 

A Funny Hat, Or Whatever they Wear— With a Cheerful Cherry 

And Mrs. Stone And He Had to Wash ’Em, Nodding Along the Brim. 

Was With him And they Shrunk— She was 

He So he Finally had to Go On Eating Candy. 

Didn’t Say Much; In an Improvised Affair, “T can’t Taste it,” she Said, 

Just Stood There, With Red Tights. “But I Know it’s Good. 

And Listened; and He Remembered, too, Help Yourself. 

Finally Not so Long Ago, “Ma,” she Called. 

Opened his Mouth, When he Played the Scotch Minister, Mrs. Stewart Came In 

Drawled Something,— With Billie Burke, With Virginia Norden, 

And Everybody Howled. In Ince’s “Peggy.” A Buoyant Blonde, who is 

Then he Walked Out, “Tom Told Me A Kind of Personal Manager 

With that Funny Slide of his. I was Just the Type And Best Friend, all in one. 

I was Just Going Up For a Minister. Anita 

To See if Anita was In, So I Took the Part, Was Enthused 

When And I’ve been Playing Ministers, About her New Company, 

I Saw Off and On, And Knew 

An Irishman Ever Since. She’d Love Lois Weber, 

I Thought I Knew— Don’t Know Who is going to direct her, 

I was Right— How the Deuce I Ever Do It. Whom she’d Never Met. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 


“Good-bye, Bill!” 


Well, Anita was In. 

She Said she was All In. 
She’s So Pretty 

- She can Sling Slang 

Pretty Much as she Pleases. 






































It was Bill Desmond, Say—I’ve got to She Spoke, Briefly and Wistfully, 
From Dublin— Of S. Rankin Drew, 
Not Directly from Dublin, E Who Died in France. 4 











You Understand, 

But Eventually. 

He was 

Making a Train— 

He Thought he Was. 
He’d See 

So Many People 

He Knew, 

He’d Have to Stop 

And Shake Hands with them. 
I Had to Ask him 
About his New Contract, 
With Hampton. 

He Recollected 

The Times 

When he was a Student 
In the Classic Drama 

In Chicago— 
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Anita Stewart. 


“Bill” Desmond. 


He Directed her in “The Girl Philippa.” 
She Reminisced 

About her High-School Days, 
When she Tried to Fix her Hair 
Like Norma Talmadge; 

And Thought she Could Act 
Because she had an Actor-Director 
For a Brother-in-Law; 

And of her Long Training 

As a Vitagraph Extra. 

She’ll Have 

A Big House in California— 

“T’m Crazy 

To Go There— 

I've Never Been— 

But 

Tll Miss New York; 

I Miss it Already !” 


A Cave-Man of Culture 


Hale Hamilton, he- 


starring for Metro. 


By 
Marion 


Craig 


Hamilton has a wallop 
in each fist, and a fight- 
ing grin. That smile 
wins many a battle in 
‘‘Five Thousand an 
Hour,” his first stellar 

offering for Metro. 


White 


ii 


SMILE has won many a battle”—but 
a hard brown fist is swifter and surer. 

It wasn’t so long ago that any actor 
with a sport-shirt and a smile was a 
hero and got one hundred fan letters a day. Now 
no self-respecting matinee girl ever writes to one. 
Today it’s the hard virile guy with a wallop in 
each fist and a fighting grin who gets all the 
applause and has to hire a secretary to take care 
of his mail. 

Among the he-stars of the modern school might 
be mentioned Hale Hamilton. There is none 
than-whomer than Hamilton when it comes to 
the hearty hand-shake and the smooth smile, but 
he has a physical-culture exercise to demonstrate 
on anyone who says that these are his chief stock 
in trade. Hamilton has the smile and the wallop 
and he’d just as soon use one or the other but 
he has his own opinion as to which is the more 
resultful. Here he is—all together now: “Hail, 
hail,” etc. 

Hamilton is used to the rah-rah’s of the multi- 
tude. They used to give a yell for him when he 
was full-back on his college team—Michigan— 
and participated in some mighty battles. Hamil- 
ton was studying law when he decided that he 













didn’t want to be a lawyer after all. He wanted, in short, to be an actor. 

Strangely enough, Hamilton, as an actor, did not at once astonish the 
world. As the second grave-digger in “Hamlet,” his first part, he did not 
have much of an opportunity for unique characterization. He spent a long 
time in Shakespearean repertoire, as a member of the Louis James-Kathryn 
Kidder stock company, during which he assumed parts of ascending im- 
portance. Before he left the organization Hamilton had played the Player 
King—and played him pretty well. But he soon discovered that one may 
be a good actor in Shakespeare and still remain unidentified in popular 
favor, so he made another decision—that it was about time for him to get 
into the game so that the public—dear, if they applaud you, general if they 
don’t—would know he was there. 

He was fortunate enough to get a part like “The Fortune Hunter” in 
which to make a first bid for public favor. He followed this with such 
plays of pep as Frank Norris’ “The Pit,” Rex Beach’s “The Ne’er Do Well,” 
and Edward Peple’s “A Pair of Sixes.” He was with Nat Goodwin, too, in 
a revival of the favorite Goodwin repertoire; and he went to London to play, 
at the Drury Lane Theatre there, in “Under Orders,” with Fanny Brough. 

It is as “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” that the theatre-goers of several 
continents know Hale Hamilton. Aided and abetted by George M. Cohan 
and George Randolph Chester, Hamilton introduced on the stage the Amer- 
ican man of business; albeit a crook, a genial, hearty crook, “Wallingford,” 
revealing a new phase of romance—the romance of business. 

Hamilton took “Wallingford” to Australia and to England. At Windsor 
Castle he performed it before their Majesties, King George and Queen Mary, 
who presented Hamilton with a pearl scarf pin and studs in appreciation. 

His last season on the stage was in “What’s Your Husband Doing?” a 
George V. Hobart farce. He was appearing in the Broadhurst piece, “She 
Walked in Her Sleep,” in its preliminary performances outside New York, 
when Metro offered him a motion picture contract. 

Hamilton introduced the aggressive business man on the screen. From the 
first he has played business men. He was May Allison’s leading man in “The 
Winning of Beatrice,” and, you remember, the part he played was that of 
an energetic advertising man. Next, he appeared opposite little Viola Dana 
in “Opportunity,” in which, as the enterprising owner of a successful liniment, 
he justified the title. Metro decided that his work merited promotion, and 
starred him in “Five Thousand an Hour.” 

Hamilton has no favorite breakfast food, but he always reads Bide Dudley 
and Walt Mason. They are Kansans, and Hamilton came from there, al- 
though he was born in Chicago. 

“The Four-flusher” is the latest Metro-Hamilton offering. 
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The Binney Sisters in “Sporting Life,” their first picture. 


Faire is at your left and Constance at her side. 


the other to the pinnacles of stardom. But they race 
under a great handicap. They are loving sisters—and 
each can’t resist coaching the other along. 

Although I had called to talk with Faire Binney with the 
aim in view of getting a few hot shots about rivalrous competi- 
tion, all I heard was a bright, enthusiastic story of team-work. 

“How can you ever expect to win the 
race to stardom,” I asked Faire Binney, 
“if you each boost the other along?” 
“It dues seem sort of futile, doesn’t 
it?” she answered. Then went on to 
tell me about their work in Maurice 
Tourneuer’s “Sporting Life.” It had 
been the first picture in which either 
had ever appeared, and they had had to 
work together over many a hard place, 
spending long hours at home going over 
the scenario and talking out the various 
situations they were to enact before the 
camera. 

“You see,” Miss Faire began, “the 
script called for two sisters——not neces- 
sarily resembling each other—we just 
happen to do that—but opposite in 
character. When Monsieur Tourneur 
saw me with Constance on the day he 
engaged her he took me too.” 

Then she went on to explain how 
Constance had been taught dancing since 
her earliest childhood—mostly as a 
recreation and to take the place of gym 
work which she cordially detested. 
About a year ago she had left a convent 
in Paris and come to a finishing school 
in Connecticut where, one eventful 
evening, Winthrop Ames had seen her 
and invited her to join his company. 
Quite a jump from a convent to the 
stage in a year. 

“That was last season,” Faire went on. 
“This year she is appearing in ‘Oh Lady, 
Lady’ and in the intervals, worked in 
‘Sporting Life.’ After finishing it she 
went to Boston with ‘Oh Lady, Lady.’ ” 

The sisters look as like as two peas, 


Ris; and Constance Binney are each hustling to beat 


Constance — 





Campbell 


They are loving sisters—and can’t resist coaching the other along. 


A Race for 
Stardom 


Beginning at “Sporting Life,” 
the Binney Sisters began their 
glory-race — arm in arm. 


By Arabella Boone 


and while Miss Faire was talking I was 
unconsciously studying her for a possible 
way for distinguishing her from Constance. 
At last it came to me—under Miss Faire’s 
charming toque there peeped forth short 
curls of dusky brown—and I remem- 
bered having watched the light effects on 
Constance’s coils. My problem was 
solved—forever after I should remember 
that Faire was the shorn lamb. 

, and so, you see, we fitted in 
beautifully because Constance likes light 
frivolous roles and I enjoyed the chance at real dramatic 
acting.” 

“We were both born here in Manhattan and have lived 
here almost all of our lives. Constance spent some time 
abroad at school but we really are thorough New Yorkers. 
None of our people have ever been on the stage before—in 
fact most of them have been professional people in quite an- 
other line—lawyers or teachers. One 
branch of our family is Italian and the 
Princess Comporeale, Lady in Waiting to 
the Dowager Queen of Italy, is our 
cousin. 

“Constance and I have very different 
ideas about becoming moving picture 
stars. Both of us agree that that is our 
ultimate aim, but we shall reach it by 
different roads. She believes that the 
stage is the best preparation while I 
think that only ‘camera’ experience 
helps 

“People like Mary Pickford and Wil- 
liam S. Hart didn’t reach their present 
success in a day and neither of us ex- 
pect to do that. Constance has what 
we used to call a ‘head start’ on me, 
though, because she’s two years older. 
However, I’ve told her I’d give her a 
race to stardom and that’s what we’re 
both working for.” 

With which sage remarks she arose 
preparatory to leave me. 

“Where did you ever learn to ride and 
drive and do all the other stunts called 
for in ‘Sporting Life?’” I asked. 

“Oh, we didn’t do very many stunts,” 
she replied modestly. “You see our 
father had had a country place at Lyne, 
Connecticut, for years, and we would 
hunt, ride, swim and play there a large 
part of every year. I even learned to 
drive oxen there last year.” 

As I left her, I tried to picture this 
demure bit of girlhood—she isn’t over 
16 or 17—ge-hawing a pair of husky 
oxen over the rocky fields of Connecti- 
cut—it seemed hardly possible. 


—Faire 
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Going to show that it is difficult to 
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yards of bandages, turned to his erstwhile partner, 
Phineas Driggs, with a gesture of helplessness, and a 
grimace as his gout gave him a new twinge of pain. 

“It’s all very well for you to say that I have more influence 
with Markham than you have, but what can I do?” he de- 
manded. “I can’t move and Markham won’t come to see me. 
He’s sore because you and I lett him out of the Murphy option 
deal, and swears he won't give up the contract.” 

“And Murphy won’t close the deal unless the original con- 
tract is produced,” Driggs moaned. “There’s a lot of money 
in it too.” 

‘Well, I lose as much as you do, don’t 1?” Blatch demanded, 
wincing again. His gout seemed extremely troublesome. 

“Of course we could bring suit,” Driggs suggested. 

“That would take months to decide, and by that time the 
option would have expired and would be worthless.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Blatch’s 
lawyer, Burley Haddon. Haddon had been away for several 
weeks, in which time the affairs of the firm of Blatch, Markham 
& Driggs had become scrambled. They explained the situation 
to him. Markham had secretly removed all the papers of the 
firm to his home in the suburbs, including the valuable option 
contract, which Blatch and Driggs had made privately, when 
they discovered that the differences of opinion were sure to 
lead to the dissolution of partnership. It was really a personal 
enterprise on the part of Driggs, but he had let Blatch in, as 
he himself was so doubtful of his own judgment that he always 
was afraid to play a lone hand. 

“You see, Mr. Haddon,” Driggs 
pleaded, “we simply must have that 
option, and very quickly.” 

“Why don’t you go to Markham your- 
self and demand it?” Haddon asked. 

“Me? Oh!” Driggs gasped, and 
grabbed for his hat. “Oh I couldn't. 
You'll have to do it Mr. Haddon. Won’t 
he Blatch?” 

“Yes, Haddon. It’s up to you. And 
vou must not fail,” Blatch agreed. 
“Don’t worry, Driggs, we’ll get it some- 
how,” he added, as the timorous partner 
rose to leave. 

No sooner had Driggs left the house 
than Haddon was astonished to. see 
Blatch tear the bandages from his foot, 
laughing explosively. Noting the ques- 
tion in his lawyer’s eyes he explained: 

“Here’s the idea: The Murphy option 
is worth ten times as much as either 
Murphy or Driggs realizes. I’ve had a 
special report on the mining property 
and it’s a mint. If we get this contract 
I'll have to split with Driggs. If it ex- 


Pes! BLATCH, one foot swathed in yards and 








pick a coward when you want one 


By Jerome Shorey 


I’m walking. Back in half an hour. Then I'll draw up a little 
contract covering my own little share if it goes through. Eh?” 

“You've always got your share before, haven’t you?” Blatch 
replied. 

“Yes, yes. Ive got no complaint. Always like to have 
things in writing though. You understand. Lawyer’s habits,” 
and he went out. 

Within the half hour he was back. 

“T’ve got it,’ he exclaimed. “Here’s the game: We hire a 
burglar to go to Markham’s house to steal the contract. He 
fails. We show Driggs that we’ve done the most desperate 
thing in the world to make good, and ask him if he can suggest 
anything else. Ask him if he wants to hire someone to murder 
Markham. Then watch him run.” 

a what if your burglar does get the option?” Blatch 
asked. 

“He won’t,” Haddon assured him. ‘“That’s the kind of 
burglar I’ve hired. He’s a dub, a simp, a boob, a coward. 
About all this guy will do is try the front door, and when he 
finds it locked he’ll come back and say it can’t be done. Trust 
me for picking the right man.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In the hall,” and stepping to the door Haddon called, “Mr. 
Craig, this way please.” 

Blatch inspected Haddon’s dub carefully, and was satisfied. 
John Craig was a tall, mild-eyed, good-natured looking youth, 
slender and almost bashful. He looked like anything but a 
burglar. He might have done well as a cotillion leader, Batch 
decided, but there wasn’t a chance in the 
world that he would make a success of 
any desperate undertaking. So they ex- 
plained the situation to him. 

“You see,’ Craig said, diffidently, “I’m 
very badly in need of a thousand dollars, 
or I wouldn’t take up your offer. And I 
wouldn’t take it up anyhow if you didn’t 
assure me that what you want is your 
own property. It’s a long chance to take, 
but I’m in a hole.” 

They gave him all the assurances he 
required, told him the location of Mark- 
ham’s home, and said the thousand dol- 
lars would be waiting at Blatch’s house 
the following day. 

That evening John Craig alighted 
from a suburban train, and _ strolled 
out through the sparsely settled suburb. 
He had no difficulty in locating Mark- 
ham’s house from the description. It 
was a gloomy looking mansion, set 
back among big trees, some distance 
from any other habitation. He stood 
in the darkness and inspected the place 
from the road for a long time, trying 




















pires I'll get a new one from Murphy, 








to decide whether to go through with 








perhaps paying a little more for it, but 
I'll have the whole thing to myself. All 
we've got to do is stall Driggs until the 
option expires. Now what I want you 
to do is cook up something that will 
make Driggs think we are trying hard to 
get the documents so he will sit still. 
Get me?” 

Haddon whistled. 

“A corking scheme!” he exclaimed. 
“Bullet proof too. Nothing illegal about 
it. Um-hm! I'll take a little walk and 
think it over. Always think best when 
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the adventure. He realized that it was 
a dangerous game. It might lead to the 
penitentiary. On the other hand, if he 
failed to raise the thousand dollars, his 
little construction company, the venture 
upon which his entire future seemed to 
depend, would be forced into a receiver- 
ship. He had made a hard fight to estab- 
lish himself, and embarked in business 
with too little capital. And so close was 
he to the line which divides success from 
failure, that a mere thousand dollars 
would swing the balance up or down. 
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Bill admitted it was a shame to take the money, opening a safe without danger of interruption. 


Haddon and Blatch seemed sincere. The story was plausible. 
And his chance encounter with Haddon, whom he had met for 
the first time that day, might be a case of fate knocking at the 
door. Finally he reached his decision. He determined first 
to try to get the desired document by fair means, and walking 
boldly to the door, rang the bell and asked’ the servant if he 
could see Mr. Markham. He was curtly informed that Mark- 
ham was out. 

Still Craig was not satisfied. Strolling back to the village 
he went to a telephone booth and called up Markham’s house. 

“This is the cashier of the Night & Day bank speaking,” he 
said. “We have a check here signed ‘George Markham,’ payable 
to Arthur Wright, for $2,500, and we don’t like the look of it.” 

In a moment another voice was heard over the wire. 

“This is Markham speaking,” it said. “I never issued any 
such check. It’s a forgery.” 

“T thought so, Mr. Markham,” 
Goodbye.” 

Craig then hurried back to the house, and this time when 
the butler came to the door he gave it a shove with his shoulder 
that sent the man sprawling. 

“T want to see Mr. Markham. I have a message from Mr. 
Blatch,” he said, and then, glancing up the stairway, quickly 
removed his hat and stammered, “I beg your pardon.” : 

Coming down the stairs was a young woman who, Craig de- 
cided then and there, was the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen. Doubtless this was not so. Perhaps the contrast 
between the sinister mission upon which he had embarked. and 
the appearance of this pretty, exquisitely gowned girl, had 
something to do with it. But for a moment Craig forgot every- 
thing except that he was in an embarrassing predicament. 
Before he could continue his apologies an elderly, stern man 
appeared at the head of the stairs and snarled: 


Craig replied. “That’s all. 


“Enid, go to your room.” 

The girl hesitated an instant, and Craig saw in her eyes a 
mute appeal. Then she drew a deep breath, turned, and ran up 
stairs. The elderly man, easily identified as Markham, quickly 
came down the stairs, another servant at his elbow. Craig eyed 
them warily. 

“Throw him out,” Markham ordered, and the two servants 
seized Craig. 

“Just a minute,” Craig said, struggling with his assailants, but 
Markham came to their assistance, and in a minute the would- 
be burglar found himself staring at the outside of a heavy oak 
door. 

Obviously the best course to pursue was to pretend that he 
was baffled, and leave the grounds. He turned as he reached 
the road, and caught a glimpse of a white figure in an upper 
window. Somehow this seemed to him suddenly of more im- 
portance than his original quest. The look in the girl’s eyes 
as she obeyed Markham’s order to go to her room remained 
clearly photographed in his mind. He wondered who she could 
be. Blatch and Haddon had said nothing of any women mem- 
bers of the Markham household. And her name—Enid—what 
a pretty name! Craig strolled along the country roads for more ° 
than an hour, and more than once he was on the verge of 
abandoning his task, but the picture of the appealing figure on 
the stairs renewed his determination. 

The night was made to order for his purpose. It was pitch 
dark, even the stars being blanketed with clouds. Silently 
creeping through the shadows he circled the house and went 
to the rear. Cautiously trying the kitchen door he found it 
open and slipped in. There was not a sound. Apparently every- 
one was in bed and asleep. He had memorized Blatch’s descrip- 
tion of ihe house and had no difficulty in locating Markham’s 
den on the second floor. There was a desk covered with papers. 
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In the drawers, which were unlocked, so secure did Markham 
apparently consider himself, were still more papers. There was 
no time to examine them all, so he tied them in a bundle and 
threw them out of the window. Turning to leave, he saw in 
the doorway a figure in a flowing white gown. 

“IT knew you would come back,” she whispered. 
to ask you about Mr. Blatch.” 

“T guess I can’t tell’) you very much about him,” 
replied. “But is there anything I can do for you? 
in trouble?” 

“Tt’s all so puzzling,’ she began, but just then they heard 
footsteps, and the voice of Markham calling to the servants. 

“T’ll see you later,” Craig said, and darted down stairs. 

In another minute Markham appeared with the butler and 
footman. 

“Oh, it’s only you,” he growled at the girl. 
prowling about for?” 

“TI—I was looking for a book I have mislaid,” she said. 

“Well go to bed, and find it in the morning,” Markham com- 
manded. 

Craig recovered the bundle of papers he had thrown out, 
concealed them in a hedge, and lay down in the deep shadows 
to wait until the household had quieted once more. He did not 
know whether he had secured the option for which he was to 
receive the money to save his business, and he could not risk 
using his pocket flash to examine his loot. But in any event, 
he was determined not to leave until he had solved the mystery 
of the girl. So when he heard midnight strike, he cautiously 
approached the house again. He decided that the kitchen door 
would be guarded by now, and so he silently unscrewed the pad- 
lock off the cellar entrance, and tiptoeing inch by inch made his 
way to the library. 

Enid had not forgotten his promise “I’ll see you later,” and 


“T wanted 


Craig 
Are you 


“What are you 


was on the watch for him. Quickly he explained to her why 
he was acting the burglar for Blatch, then asked about her. 

“Mr. Markham is my guardian,” she said. “I believe my 
father’s estate is worth a great deal of money, and I have been 
asking Mr. Markham to have it settled up, so I can leave. He 
tells me he has put it in charge of Mr. Blatch, and won’t be 
able to get an accounting for a while. But he won’t let me go 
to see Mr. Blatch, or have any visitors. I’m actually a prisoner. 
I don’t know what to think of it.” 

“We'll soon fix that,” Craig assured her. “As soon as I get 
this option business settled I'll come back here and find out 
what he means by it.” 

“Will you?” Enid exclaimed eagerly. 

In the gloom he could hear her quick breathing and the 
delicate perfume of her hair thrilled him. He would Have 
promised anything, and what Craig promised, regardless of the 
opinion of Haddon that he was a dub, he usually performed. 
But meanwhile, he reminded her, the first thing to do was to 
get the option. 

“Mr. Markham has a bag containing a lot of papers, hidden 
in the sideboard,” said Enid. “It might be there.” 

The bag was soon found and Craig began examining the con- 
tents for the missing option. 

“T don’t know why I’m trusting you this way,” Enid said. 
“You're sure you're not a burglar.” 

“Surest thing you know,” Craig assured her. 
everything back when I’ve found Blatch’s option.” 

“Listen!” exclaimed Enid under her breath. 

Stealthy footsteps were heard again, and Craig swiftly closed 
the bag. and for the second time dropped a bundle of Mark- 
ham’s private papers out of a window for future investigation. 
He had hardly done so when Markham appeared in the door- 
way, flanked by his two bodyguards. 
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“There’s going to be no foolishness this time,” said Craig, and soon the servants were as neatly trussed as a pair of turkeys on the way to market. 
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“Back again,” he said. 
for the book, Enid,” 

“I’ve tried to tell you, Mr. Markham,” Craig said, “that I 
came to get the Murphy option for Blatch, and I’m going to 
get it.” 

Markham considered a moment, as if making up his mind, 
and then said, with an appearance of geniality: 

“Well, as you know, the option is of no use to me, and I 
guess I may as well give it to you. I'll get it out of my safe 
in the morning. I don’t seem to be able to keep you out so 
you may as well stay here for the rest of the night.” 

The butler conducted Craig to the guest room, but not before 
Enid had found a chance to whisper, “Don’t trust Mr. Mark- 
ham. I don’t believe he will keep his promise. Be very care- 
ful.” 

Craig did not undress. He too doubted Markham’s sincerity, 
and now that he was inside the house he proposed to take every 
advantage possible. He figured that Markham would not ex- 
pect him to do any more marauding, and that as soon as the house 
quieted down again he would be able to make a final attempt 
to get into the safe. He doubted his ability to open it, but 
there was always a chance that Markham, who seemed to have 
curiously careless habits for so secretive an individual, might 
have left it unlocked. So toward morning he slipped from his 
room and returned to the library. 

He had misjudged Markham’s precautions. Hardly had he 
entered the library when the light was snapped on, and Mark- 
ham confronted him. Without a word Markham strode to the 
safe, opened it, took out a paper at which he glanced and then 
sealed it in a long envelope. Addressing the envelope to Blatch 
he handed it to Craig. 

“So this is how you treat 
“Here’s the option. Get out.” 

For the third time that night Craig left Markham’s house. 
But he had no more reason to believe that the option was in 
the envelope than that Markham ever intended to give it up. 
Opening the envelope he examined the paper by the light of his 
flash, and was not surprised to find it was a worthless receipt. 
So he went to the spot where he had dropped the bag of papers, 
recovered those he had hidden in the hedge, and climbed a tree 
near the house to watch and await developments. 

A minute later the front door flung open and the two servants 
came running out. Markham stood in the doorway bawling 
orders. 

“Don’t let him get away,” he shouted. 

Craig grinned and hugged himself. Markham had discovered 
the loss of his papers. After a few minutes’ futile search, 
Markham called the servants back. 


“And I suppose youre still looking 


my hospitality,” he snapped. 


“Never mind,” he said. “I know where to find him. He's 
gone to Blatch. Get out the car.” 

Soon the motor was at the door and Markham jumped in. 

“Now remember,” he shouted to the servants. “Keep the 
girl in the house and keep everyone else out, if you value your 
lives,” and with this he drove furiously off toward the city. 

Craig waited a while. but he realized there was no time to 
waste, as the first sign of dawn was beginning to appear. Lower- 
ing himself out of the tree he started back for the house, and 
began circling it to try to discover some new entrance. As he 
rounded a corner he collided with a man in the half light, 
and the stranger started to run. 

“Just a minute,” said Craig, grabbing him by the collar. 
A bundle dropped from the man’s hand and jingled as it struck 
the ground. Still retaining his grasp, Craig unrolled the bundle 
and found it to be a complete kit of burglar’s tools. 

“Oho,” he said. “Are you a regular burglar or just a volun- 
teer? I need an expert.” 

“Gee! You don’t look like a yegg,” the stranger exclaimed. 

“IT am though, for tonight. Come on. I’m in a hurry. Jimmy 
open the library window.” 

Remarking that this was a “pretty soft crib” the burglar soon 
had let them into the house. Armed with the burglar’s revolver, 
Craig led the way in search of Markham’s servants. 

“Good Lord, he’s back again!” the astonished butler ex- 
claimed, as the intruders discovered him and his fellow guard 
in the kitchen. 

“Ves, and there’s going to be no foolishness this time,” said 
Craig. “Come on Bill, with that rope.” he ordered, and the 
servants soon were as neatly trussed ag a pair of turkeys on 
the way to market. 

Enid heard the commotion and hurried down to investigate 
this latest development of the busy night. 

“We've found a friend,” said Craig. “Miss Drayton, this is 
Bill, the burglar. He’s going to open the safe for us.” 

This was pie for Bill. He admitted that it was a shame to 
take the money, opening a safe without danger of interruption, 
and when Craig gave him a sketchy idea of the situation, and 
promised him a good job as mechanic in his company, he went 
at it with a new interest. He admitted that he didn’t care 
much for the career of a burglar. And he soon proved that 
he was a good mechanic. 

As soon as the safe was opened, Craig and Enid, without 
waiting to bother about sifting out the contents, bundled up 
all the books and papers it contained, and started for the city. 
Craig had made a thorough job. He hadn’t left even so much 
as a receipt for the monthly milk bill in Markham’s house. If 

(Continued on page 105) 





























“Don’t let him bluff you,” said Craig. 


“Tell him to come here and we’ll have the cops waiting.” 











A Bantam from Alabam’ 


Tallulah Bankheaa— perhaps 


LABAMA—on the map—is 
nothing more than a little 
rectangular blotch of color with 


dots to indicate the location 
of the capital and other important 
cities. We are not interested. 


Alabam’—how different! They write 
songs about Alabam’. You've heard 
the wail from a darkened stage, a soft 
guitar, and a peculiarly plaintive tenor. 
Alabama—it’s the favorite location of 
every singer of tropical topical songs. 
There’s the paixted drop of the little 
cottage with roses ’round the door 
(to rhyme with “makes me love her 
more.) “My Sweetheart, back in 
Alabama.” Or “That Girl, from Ala- 
bam’.” 

‘Well! Here she is. Straight from 
that Alabama they sing about. But she 
left for New York because she would 
rather hear the witchery of her State 


and herself extolled by some Broad- 
way bard in a darkened thea- 
tre than stay at home and boss Above: 


the darkies on the old planta- 
tion. The sunny southern stuff 
is good, but the stage for hers, 
decided Tallulah Bankhead 
from Alabama. That she 
might have been a Washington 
society belle didn’t enter into 
it; nor did the strenuous opposition s 


leading 


bantam 


tered from her grandfather, U. S. Senator Bank- 
head, and her father, Representative William B. 


Bankhead, alter her decision. 


She was in “The Squab Farm” in New York 
—the play by the Hattons which satirized the 
working hours in a big motion picture studio 
The fans didn’t like to 
see their screen idols burlesqued, even by the 
privileged Hattons; and so the play failed. 

But not before Tallulah, principal squab in a 
dramatic chorus of them, had had time to make 
Director Ivan Abramson, of the 
Graphic company, saw her and offered her a part 


on the west coast. 


an impression. 


in his picture, “When Men Betray.” 


took it, and displayed a pretty poise and complete 
Mr. 


unself-consciousness 


which justified 
son’s faith in her. 


Her appearance in t 


film managers of her talents, chiefly Samuel Goldfish, 
who was scouting about for a leading woman for his 
He found Tallulah. 


new star, Tom Moore. 
Tallulah be Tom Moore’s leading lady 
a Week?” 


it. And strange to say, the Senator 


though he remarked at the time that thirty a week 
Discounting the Senator’s facetious- 


wasn’t much. 
ness, we rise to remark that from Ala 
York and “Thirty a Week”—as leading 
the star, Tom Moore—was some climb. 


Tallulah has not confided her ultimate am- 
bition to a reporter, but it’s safe to say she 
has quite made up her mind to be a star some 


day, if determination and hard work wi 
her there. She inherited her 


ly after Tallulah’s father was graduated 
Georgetown,” said Mrs. Bankhead, “h 
neyed to New York to take up a dram 
reer. However, I stopped him before 


head is Tom Moore’s 


Goldwyn photoplay, 
“Thirty a Week.” 


low: a close-up of the 


Well, she’d have to ask grandfather about 


dramatic 
leanings from her father, according to 
her grandmother, Mrs. John Hollis Bank- 
head, wife of the senior Bankhead. ‘“Short- 


they wrote all those popular songs about her 




















































































very far. He was studying law and |] 
wanted that to be his profession. But 
the ambition of her father that I nipped 
in the bud broke out in Tallulah, who 
has always been perfectly determined to 
be an actress. She had promised to 
wait until she was older (she’s only 
eighteen, now)—but things happened 
that just took’ matters right out of our 
hands.” 











Back to the beginning of Tallulah’s 
ambitions. It seems that there was 





some sort of a contest, a popular call 
for volunteers for motion pictures 
Someone said to Tallulah, “Why don’t 
you send in your picture?” 

Tallulah selected several poses and 
mailed them—promptly forgetting all 
about it. 

Quite by accident she saw 
her own picture in a maga- 
zine, with no name,—only 
the caption, “The Gir! 

of Mystery,” with a 
long. paragraph 
asking the orig- 
inal to make her- 
self known—be- 
cause she was 
one out of twelve 
of fifty thousand 

who had been 
selected by 
motion pic- 
ture judges. 

Encouraged, 
she came to 
New York. A 
fairy tale 
come true! 
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new American styles, 
is on the sunny slope 
of the Beverly Hills 
district, just a conven- 
ient motor distance 
from the new Ince 
studio at Culver City, 
from Los Angeles, and 
from the sea. 


This house, just fin- \\ ~ SS 
ished in a combination 4 : SAN we 
of old Spanish and if a: . 243 ay ~ “ 
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Dorothy Dalton’s 
Hollywood 


Home 


You can see that this 
is a staircase, a living- 
room, a kimono, an 
umbrella, a couch 
and Miss Dalton. So 
why waste descriptive 
words? 
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The Greatest 
Damage. 


“Influenza,” remarked the vice- 
president and general manager 
of one of the biggest film cor- 
porations, a few weeks ago, “hit the film business 
harder than four years of war. 

“One morning the right man could have 
united all interests for common protection. 
That day the motion picture industry tottered 
on the brink of anarchy. It didn’t fall into the 
pit. It is such a healthy, though lawless infant, 
that it survived a plague that would have carried 
off any other business you might name. 

“But had there been a producer who could 
have dominated all the interests without quar- 
rels—as, for instance, Morgan’s house dominates 
finance or Schwab the steel industry — you 
would have seen a merger of all picture makers 
into one vast organization, the mightiest amuse- 
ment combined in history.” 

Which, we will say, is one of the biggest 
front-page stories that didn’t get printed. 


"9 
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An Amazing The parm just 

quoted continues: 
Record. **The motion pic- 
ture industry has a perfectly amaz- 
ing record, from the standpoint 
of business history: 

“It has never had a big 
financial disaster! Not one! 

“This would be astonishing in any 
line. In films it is perfectly and absolutely 
astonishing. - The enormous vitality and sudden 
popularity of motion pictures has attracted 
many individuals who don’t deserve to be called 
‘business men.’ Some of them have made a great 
deal of money. Some have not stemmed the 
tide. Others—more legitimate —have failed to 
keep pace with the procession, and have sub- 
sided. Still others have attempted to use the 
great art of the Twentieth Century simply as a 
rank stock-selling medium, or for purposes even 
more doubtful. 

“Yet, despite the hurly-burly of amateur 
finance and no-finance, artists among the book- 
keepers and book-keepers among the artists, and 
neither artists nor book-keepers where both were 
needed, there has never been one of those 
grand monetary smash-ups that sometimes turn 
the sober world of wheat or steel or cotton 
topsy-turvy. More, I see no prospect of any. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” 

t 
He Simply Tews was i. nate Wet ex- 
, ibitor who, playing Ibsen’s 
Won't Learn. “A Doll’s House,” billed it: 
“A Treat for the Kiddies.” He simply won’t learn. 

A few weeks ago they sent him O. Henry’s 
“A Ramble in Aphasia”— and he promptly ad- 
vertised it “The Travel Picture Supreme.” 









The War We shall have to face it, and it 
of Peace. will be the best thing that ever 

happened to us: an invasion of 
European films, many of them made by Amer- 
ican directors, on American stock, with Amer- 
ican artists. 

Suppose you walked down the street and 
saw nothing but English films in the little show- 
shops? Wouldn’t it make your competitive 
American blood burn to get in the game and 
put American pictures there instead? 

While film manufacture is a pre-eminent 
American business, a reversal of the situation 
just stated is the exact state of affairs in England, 
in France and in Italy. Now that the world 
has become sane again work, work and still 
more work — profitable work — is the frenzied 
need of every country bitten by the war. 

In England there are five manufacturers who 
kept going through the war. These were Cecil 

Hepworth, Maurice Elvey, Henry 
Edwards, Martin Thornton and 
Frederick Bentley. These men, 
and many others, are going 
to try to replace the unend- 
ing miles of American cellu- 
loid with home-made goods, 
and, since what is really 
worth while at home may 
also be worth while abroad, 
they are going to become in- 
ternationalists as far as they 
can. 
Labor is cheaper, the cost 
of production is cheaper in England. Star sal- 
aries are unknown, but the cost of the average 
good artist is about the same. Producers using 
business judgment as well as artistic discretion 
can make features at a cost of $25,000 which 
will compare to many an American feature cost- 
ing $90,000. That is to say, if you take into 
account the American method and the Amer- 
ican brains that are even now crossing the 
Atlantic to engage in that work. Possessing a 
wretched climate in itself, England is within 24 
hours of Southern France, and within 72 hours 
of the sunny Riviera, with the most celebrated 
scenery in the world. 
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In France has not yet reorganized her 
France. film industries, but a grand recovery is 

not only to be expected; it is an abso- 
lute French necessity. 

While the great plants of Gaumont and 
Pathe— especially the latter—have been idle in 
a photoplay sense for four years, do not get the 
idea that these firms have gone out of business. 

As a matter of fact, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
is reliably informed that the film manufacturers 
of the French Republic have been employing 
more men than ever, and are at their apex of 
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financial prosperity! This is startling informa- 
tion to those who rest in their faith in America 
as the one film trust, unapproached and with- 
out a rival, but it is true. 

Gaumont and Pathe have been making mu- 
nitions. So have certain other French film 
makers. It is an absolute economic need that 
these industries keep going, for all France is in 
the condition of a man just recovered from a 
great illness; his sickness has strapped him; his 
bank account is down to its last franc —but he 
has won back h's health, and he can work! 
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In Not so much is known about the 
Germany. dark film forces of Mr. Hohenzol- 

lern’s deluded principalities, but it 
is known that Germany has made a grim deter- 
mination to get in the world film trade some- 
how—anyhow, any way. 

The biggest picture organization existing in 
Germany today is the Union North German 
Films, with a capital of $10,000,000. 

As a disseminator of photoplays throughout 
civilization, Germany is unfortunately in the 
position of the devil, whose cloven hoofs re- 
vealed his personality, even in a dress suit. 
German films have always been notoriously 
bad, and German actors and actresses have 
never enacted any but the most_ patent and 
transparent Teutons. They sent to London, 
early in 1914, for a complete outfit of costumes 
and modern raiment, and made pictures sup- 
posed to be of general appeal. When these 
were shown to Anglo-Saxon audiences as stories 
of English or American life—with properly 
translated captionry, of course—the audiences 
laughed, for the participants were as patently 
Prussian as though they had worn spiked hel- 
mets. 

Germany also faces, now, the general em- 
bargo of civilized sentiment. 

However, they are going to pound hard at 
any market and every market, in one way or 
another, under one trademark or another, and 
will, no doubt, get some hearing among the 


neutrals. 

2 
The Pioneer Up in the Canadian Northwest 
Showman. an enterprising citizen who had 


scarcely seen a movie, appointed 
himself an advance guard of film civilization 
and sent for a projection machine and pictures. 

Among other needful things he had ordered, 
of a New York firm, some carbons “guaranteed 
to burn with a white flame approximating sun- 
light.” Now, as everyone who understands 
electrical devices knows, the paradoxical carbon 
makes light simply because of its furious incom- 
bustibility; it resists the electric current as it 
resists burning. 

However, the carbon shippers got their box 
back in a few weeks, and on the black sticks lay 
this angry note: “Dear sirs. You fellows is a fine 
set of liars. Your ad said this carbon burned 
like sunshine. I would have you to know I 
wasted two whole boxes of matches and couldn’t 
even light one.” 








The No division of films presents more 
Comedies, interesting problems—problems de- 

manding immediate solution—than 
the section whose sole business is to make us 
laugh. 

Fixing the length of risible celluloid at two 
reels is old-fashioned. It is still done, almost 
universally, but it is as surely doomed as “ pro- 
gramme” comedies—that is to say, the quantity 
production of funny pieces on a rapid and reg- 
ular releasing schedule. 

One man has convinced the whole produc- 
ing world that its film farce theories are wrong. 
This man is Charles Chaplin. 

When Chaplin commenced making his own 
pictures they were sure he was wrong. They 
had seen actor-directors—and managers— be- 
fore. When Chaplin failed to keep his first 
releasing date everybody, smiling, said “I told 
you so.” When he refused even to make pre- 
dictions regarding the probable finish of his 
second piece everybody remarked “That settles 
it!”” He was expected back in somebody’s — al- 
most anybody’s—fold before nightfall. 

But they changed their tunes when the 
longevity and astounding favor of Chaplin’s 
hard-wrought and occasional pieces began to 
manifest themselves. The public was not faith- 
ful to Chaplin’s memory; that way, the public is 
more fickle than a nineteen-year-old grass- 
widow. He was delivering masterpieces. 

In England, and on the continent, a regula- 
tion motion-picture entertainment is a three- 
hour show. It is apt to, and usually does 
contain, two features. Educational and news 
pictures are known by the general term of “in- 
terest,” and “interest” altogether seldom totals 
more than a reel. Englishmen are asking why 
we don’t make five-reel comedies, and American 
managers, some of them, are asking it, too. 

One big New York theatre has started the 
bold experiment of. running Chaplin continu- 
ously; that is to say, holding his current picture 
on, with varying features, until his next comes 
out. This house started that policy with 
“Shoulder Arms,” and they assert that there is 
no apparent diminution of interest in this 
picture, and that it will apparently continue un- 
til the next is ready, no matter when that may 
be. 

Mr. Sennett, the professor-doctor of the - 
whole comedy business, might look at “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance,” and “Mickey,” and re- 
flect. Here were two photoplays on which he 
spent much time, and money; yet who shall say 
that either is not worth more, in money, celeb- 
rity or mere artistic satisfaction, than any twelve 
or twenty of his regulation programme reels? 

The answer to the comedy problem in the 
minds of the movie managers is that quality 
makes runs and reputation, whereas the life of 
the routine feature is short at best. A good one 
will stick, and no worry that it won’t. Pot- 
boilers chase themselves on and off, and hardly 
pay expenses. 

: The comedy will adjust itself on a business 
asis. 
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In which King Baggot, Eagle- eye of 
the screen, says some interesting things 
about Uncle Sam’s real spy- catchers 





May talking about a superman,” a listener put forth. “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

“Well, that’s what I think the new type of secret service man is,” said Mr. 
Baggot ruminatively, “a sort of superman. Maybe that’s why 
I would like to be one.” 

Just then the set was announced as being ready, the cam- 

























T. LOUIS closed its breweries, 
nearly sacrificed its Ambas- 
sador David R. Francis to 
the bloody bolshevists in 
Russia, and was always first in | 
raising its Liberty Loan quotas. | 
Just as though that were not suf- 
ficient to prove its patriotism, St. 
Louis produced perhaps the most 
famous German spy-catcher ever 
seen on any screen. 
“If I ever lose my job as an 
actor,” declared King Baggot, “I’m 


living-room. 


eraman appeared with his tripod, Director Herbert Blache 
and his trained eye-glasses hove into the scene, and Mr. 
Baggot acted Christopher Brent’s. discovery of the wire- 
less apparatus behind the fireplace of the German spy’s 


But there are a good many people who consider King 
Baggot himself a sort of superman. They point to the 
number and variety of the things he has accomplished. 
They point to the fact that he is that rarest of indi- 
viduals, a prophet “not without honor in his own coun- 
try.” For he is idolized in St. Louis—and he was born 

in St. Louis. It’s not a case of “I knew him when—” 


going to be a sleuth. A modern, up- 
to-date sleuth—a real secret service = = 
It’s more thrilling, even, than 
play-sleuthing on the screen. It is even 
more thrilling than the old saw-mill 
mellerdrama of the stage, 


a la that clever song of Irene Franklin’s. By no means! 

St. Louis is proud of him. ‘“He’s our boy,” and all that 
sort of thing. But outside of Missouri he is known 
as King Baggot, the famous screen star, or King 
Baggot the famous leading man, or King 
Baggot the excellent golfer, or else 

King Baggot the authority on 























and about ninety-nine 
percent more prob- 
able. My roles as 
Christopher Brent 
in “The Man Who 
Stayed Home’ 
and as Harrison 
Grant in ‘The Ea- 
gle’s Eye’ have 
made me say to 


Swedish dramatists——not so far 
from being a superman, after all; 
when you come right down to it. 
King Baggot was among the 
first and foremost of the stars of 
the legitimate drama to show his 
ability in the newer art of the mo- 
tion picture. He took his following 
with him from the stock theatres 


myself, over and 
is the 


and “combination” houses to the mo- 
tion picture theatres, and there can 
be little doubt that such men as he, by: 
the very fact of their own person4l _ op- 












Mr. Baggot was sit- 
ting in a set belonging to a 
production of Miss Emmy W. 
Wehlen’s at the Metro studio, 







growing industry. 


ularity, added much to the prosperity of the 








waiting for his own scene to be 
made ready. 

“Some folk’s think that sleuthing is a clumsy profession 
enjoyed by ex-barkeepers possessing a pair of rubber heels and 
a good right-hand swing. But this is not so. Sleuthing, as the 
screen mirrors the modern governmental proiession, is one re- 
quiring men of unusual mental culture and versatility, combined 
with fearlessness under the most terrifying conditions. 

“Now look at this hero that I’m playing in ‘The Man Who 
Stayed Home.’ He’s typical of the lot. He is a man of 
science. He has to be able to handle a detectaphone, operate 
a wireless, uncover plots dealing with pigeon posts, invisible ink 
and various other devices known to the modern international 
spy. He must be cool-headed but not sluggish in thinking, and 
above all must be in utter control of his emotionalism. My 
idea is that a man who has so many physical adventures must 
be able to resist the temptation of too much mental excitement. 

“He wouldn’t last any time if he didn’t. He would burn 
himself out. Where excitement is a man’s daily experience he 
must become callous to it as a matter of self-defense. Other- i 
wise his brain-cells would become so inflamed that clear think- 














ing to a logical conclusion would be impossible. So the modern 


sleuth of the highest type must be able to do a thousand things King Baggot in “The Eagle’s Eye,” as Harrison Grant, chief 
in a skillful way—but defer the appreciation of them until of the “Criminology Club,” working in conjunction with the 
after they are accomplished.” Secret Service, to thwart Germen rIctting. 
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just good, straightforward acting. People 
have never become tired of it, and that’s : 
one reason why Mr. Baggot continues to 
grow in popularity. These die-away, art 
nouveau, lounge-lizard effects in acting do 
not appeal to Baggot,—which is why he 
can act for the American people whenever 
he wants to. In “Absinthe,” “The Silent 
Stranger,” “The Boontown Affair,” “The 
Man From Nowhere,” “The Captain of the 
Typhoon,” and other feature pictures, he 
has shown that same ability to penetrate to 
the heart of an idea and present it in 
visible form which he showed in produc- 
tions on the dramatic stage such as “Sa- 
lomy Jane,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” and “In the Bishop’s Carriage.” 
“There’s something of the small boy left 
in every grown man, I think,” declares 
King Baggot, “and there’s a thrill about 
playing sleuths that reminds me of stolen 
moments as a boy reading detective and 
Wiid West stories. Yes, 
in these days I envy the 
secret service man.” 
' Baggot was appearing 
with Marguerite Clark 
in “The Wishing Ring” 
in New York City in 
1909 when he made his 
first visit to any studio. 
It was the old Imp plant 
at 102 West rorst St. 
Like many others who 
came to scoff at the rid- 
iculed “movies,” Bag- 
got remained to act in 
them. He was with the 
Imp company for many 
years, during which 
time he played in such 
pictures as “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” “The 
Corsican Brothers,” and 
“Ivanhoe.” In “The 
Corsican Brothers” he 
played a dual role and 
was one of the first to 
perfect it. He took a 
company abroad to get 
scenes for “Ivanhoe.” 
In this picture, Leah 
Baird, now a serial star, 
was his leading woman, | 

































Shades of ten years ago! Up above you see a scene from “Ivanhoe,” 

with King Baggot as that gentleman himself, Leah Baird as Rebecca, 

andthe person hiding under the blonde wig is Herbert Brenon! 
At the right is a scene from “The Man Who Stayed Home.” 











For a long time the picture players were rather neglected, — 
shrouded in mystery, largely. The play was the thing, rather and Herbert Brenon, : 
than the player. Mr. Baggot realized the need of a “getting the producer, played 
together,” of a class consciousness, among the screen players. Isaac of York. Brenon bosses other actors now. 

So he founded the Screen Club, and became its first president, There is a King Baggot, Jr. He saw his father for the first 
proving that he had the power of organization, as well as that time on the screen in the Wharton serial, “The Eagle’s Eye.” 
which goes with the artistic temperament, proving also that King, Jr., is a real motion picture enthusiast and has exhibited 
he is the sort of man who does things, rather than merely think strong likes and dislikes on various occasions. Baggot put 





















about them. the question up to him: “And now tell me, how did you like 
King Baggot demonstrated that the kind of acting that put your daddy when you saw him in the picture?” 
the punch in stage “thrillers” was also effective on the screen,— “T liked Charlie Chaplin better,” was the candid reply. 3 
px. 











Nickotime! 
By Leigh Metcalfe 


AM Nickotime, the mad minute Sobs upon seeing a housefly Of many a listless scenario writer. 
In which something scheduled to happen Whanged with a swatter. Sometimes John and I are as dependable 
Doesn’t. Sometimes I am the Painted Lady I am the psychological moment As the insurance collector, and 
From Hell’s Risen Babylon, That ushers in We both believe 
Arrived at the Deathcell The unsuspecting husband That the surest way 
With a sawmill shriek As his wife To make an audience gasp 
As the silent martyr totters on the arm Snuggles her nose into the vest pocket is by 
Of the chaplain. Sometimes Of a friend of the family. Last-minute rescues, 
I am the intervening hand Cliff-side. vendettas, 
Between Daredevil Dagmar I am Nickotime—next of kin Deathbed confessions, 


And a monstrous villain who, offscreen, To old John Suspense, the faithful servant And the rest of the rusty repertoire! 
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ae FT *demne Rm eH e°@E Soldiers in France and rela- 


vanes tives at home meet face’ to 
face—through the camera 











RVERY day the motion picture proves itself to be an entirely 
new and distinctive specie of blessing. The latest takes 
the form of a New Year’s greeting—face to face—between the 
boys of Illinois divisions, located in France, and their relatives 
and friends in the cern state. It’s a long, interesting story, 
but for brevity’s sake we’ll explain that last fall the Editor of 
a Chicago newspaper and Watterson R.Rothacker, a film 
producer, staged a gigantic promenade of relatives of soldiers 
in France, in which each filed past the grinding camera, 
smiling greetings and in many cases holding up scrawled 
messages on bits of paper. The film was s i over early 
in December and shown to thousands of Yankee soldiers. 
























































Brent had hoped to avoid this moment, as it would be 
difficult to keep the official secret as well as the love 
and utter trust of Molly. 


HEN America entered the war Christopher Brent 

jumped at this longed-for opportunity to fight the 

Hun under the Stars and Stripes. Impatient to be 

off to France, he sought immediate enlistment but 
the government had its eye on Brent and wanted him in 
the Secret Service. He was called to Washington: and went 
somewhat reluctantly, for he feared being urged into some non- 
combatant branch of the service where he would languish for 
the excitement of real warfare. 

After a conference with the Secret Service chiefs in Wash- 
ington, however, he altered his attitude; discovered that that 
department offered as great an exposure to excitement and 
danger as fighting in the trenches. And eager to be into it, he 
took the oath. 

Now this oath, besides binding him to secrecy regarding the 
work he was doing, did not permit him to even divulge his 
connections to those dear to him. This phase of it hadn’t en- 
tered his mind until he had returned home from Washington 
and realized that he could not explain to Molly Preston, the 
girl he loved, what part he was taking in the great war. Right 
and left their friends were donning the uniform and hurrying 
joyfully off to training camps. 

Molly, quietly wondering at first, soon grew uneasy about 
his seeming lack of interest in enlistment. Where before he 
had been all too eager to cross the Atlantic on a transport, now 
he avoided the subject. Molly’s love never once tottered 
but she spent many miserable moments thinking about it. 

Then there was Norman Preston, her kid brother, a hot- 
headed young fellow who had run away from prep school 
to enlist. And when the Prestons moved to the Wavecrest 
hotel at a coast resort near Norman’s training camp, the 
youngster took the opportunity to let his sister and father 
know what he thought of Brent. “Any man—any American,” 
he argued, “who can sit quietly around and let somebody else 
win the war isn’t worth your even thinking about, sis,” he 
would say over and over. But Molly, firm in her love for 
Brent, determining to trust in him blindly, shook her head. 
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; The MAN 


By 
Leigh 
Metcalfe 





“There must be a 
reason,” she would say. “A good reason 
—though I don’t know it.” 

Brent had been assigned by his chiefs in Washington to 
watch a group of German agents supposed to be secretly operat- 
ing in the interests of Imperial Germany along the Atlantic 
seacoast. His investigations brought him to the Wavecrest 
Hotel; for here the four had gathered: Carl Sanderson, a civi- 
lian-clothed member of the Navy Department, commissioned 
because of his expert technical knowledge, his mother—both 
guests at the hotel; and Gaston Letour, manager of the hotel 
and his maitre d’ hotel, Fritz Boldt. 

“Watch Carl Sanderson in particular,” his orders had been. 
“Tf he is as reported, disposed t . be aiding Germany, he has a 
great deal of valuable infor.uation to give to the U-boat 
chiefs.” 

One evening Molly pressed Brent for his reasons for not 
being in the service. Brent bit his lip. He had hoped to avoid 
this moment—somehow—as it would mean a little lying to 
both keep his official secret and the love of Molly. He stam- 
mered something about dependents—a mother and sister—and 
let it go at that. Nor did she press him for further detail, left 
him with the renewed assurance of her trust in him—to go to 
her room and there to worry through the afternoon. She knew 
that Brent’s mother and sister were not reliant on what Brent 
could give them for their comfort. What, then, was the real 
reason? 

On the hotel veranda the next afternoon as Brent sat smok- 
ing a cigarette a boy handed him a telegram. Molly was 
inside the door when he opened it and she noted his sudden 
stiffening as he read it and arose. For the wire was from 
Washington—from a Mrs. Leigh, also an agent for the Secret 
Service, one of their cleverist woman operatives. 


Christopher Brent 
find the real excite- 
France—until he 



































thought the only place to 
ment of 


war wads in 
joined the secret service 
“It is best that we work together,” the wire read. “Will 
arrive tomorrow morning.” 
Brent stood for a moment studying the situation. He won- 


dered how the coming of Mrs. Leigh—decidedly a beautiful, 
fascinating woman—would be interpreted by Molly. Obviously 
neither he nor Mrs. Leigh could reveal their true association; 
then what would Molly think? 

Her arrival did attract the attention of the entire summer 
hotel. And when she was seen to be in the intimate escort 
of Brent, then Molly’s heart was truly wrenched. Something 
akin to jealousy was born in her heart, though she fought it 
off. Brent introduced the two and later opened his heart to 
the woman operative and told her of the situation between 
Molly and him. As a real friend and a sincere woman of 
understanding, she strove to give him comfort. 

Later the two of them planned their campaign of watchful- 
ness over the four people under suspicion. 

“Letour and Fritz Boldt are in the Sanderson apartment 
every day,” testified Brent. “I feel sure that there is something 
underhanded going on among them. I would like to look 
through their suite sometime: I rather imagine we would find 
something interesting.” 

His opportunity came that afternoon. Learning that Carl 
had left the resort for the day and that his mother was out, 
Brent strolled around the hotel to the side on which their 
apartment faced. After him trailed a dog, belonging to one of 
the other guests. He drew a bone from his pocket and tossed 
it through the open library window. The dog leapt in after 
it and close on the dog’s heels went Brent. 

Inside he bent over the library desk and managed to pry 
open the locked drawer. But ere he had found anything in- 
teresting, he heard a fumbling at the doorknob and with one 
leap again stood at the side of the dog, pocketing the instru- 
mental bone. As the door opened, he raised his head and 
saw Fritz Boldt. standing there, a sheaf of magazines in his 
hands. Fritz was obviously embarrassed and stepped awk- 
wardly into the room, nodding. He stammered an explanation 
of his presence. “Bringing magazines for Mrs. Sanderson,” he 
said. 

Brent, cool and collected, did not attempt any explanation. 
As he started to leave by the door, dragging the dog after him, 
in stepped Mrs. Sanderson. Instantly Brent had bowed and was 
grandiloquently apologising for his intrusion. 

“This dog of mine,” he said smiling, “seems to like your 
suite. Even to the extent of coming in by the window. I 
jumped in to haul him out.” 

Fritz, unnoticed, was bowing his way out. When Brent left 
a few minutes later he had accepted Mrs. Sanderson’s invita- 
tion to attend a card party that evening in her apartment. 

Disappointed that he had been interrupted in his search of 
the Sanderson rooms, he went to Mrs. Leigh and told her of 
his experiences. “Fritz walked in like he owned the place,” he 
said. “And it was easy to see that he was 
bothered by my presence.” 

“T have just heard more from Washing- 
ton about the Sandersons,” said Mrs. Leigh. 
“They, tell us to watch them closer than 
ever. Mrs. Sanderson is decidedly pro- 
German. Her first husband was a Teuton 
army officer—a General von Mantel. Carl 
is the son of her first marriage, who later 
took the name of his step-father.” 

When—a little while later—Brent arose 
to go, Mrs. Leigh asked him about Molly. 
Brent’s face fell. “I’m heartsick over her 
attitude. The dear girl is trying her best to 
trust in me, but I can see it’s hard for her. 
Worse still—I understand she is a bit 
jealous of you! Can’t blame her; on the 
surface of it, you and I—” 


Christopher Brent 


The Man Who Stayed 


at Home 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the photoplay adapted by June 
Mathis from the drama by Lechmore 
Worrall and J. E. Harold Terry, pro- 
duced by Metro Pictures Corporation 
under the supervision of Maxwell Kar- 
ger, with the following cast: 


Molly Preston..... 
Fritz (waiter)..... 
Norman Preston... 


shied Claire Whitney 
...- Robert Whittier 
. Alexandre Herbert 
Carl Sanderson...Frank Fisher Bennett 
George Paton Gibbs 
Sate Julia Calhoun 
ease kent Ida Darling 
—er A. Lloyd Lack 


Judge Preston..... 
Fraulein Schroeder 
Mrs. Sanderson.... 
Gaston Letour..... 





Mrs. Leigh gasped. “Jealous—of me? The poor little dear!” 
Then, realizing Brent’s temptation, she sought to reassure 
him of the importance of his work, how it was worth, to his 
country, more than the sacrifice of a temporary misunderstand- 
ing, with its accompanying wretchedness. ‘Remember your 
oath that night in Washington,” she said earnestly. ‘Keep 
up your enthusiasm, Christopher—you need it—you and Uncle 
Sam. We must track this Sanderson crowd—at whatever per- 
sonal sacrifices.” 

Brent, cheered considerably, growled: 

“Tf that meddling kid brother—God bless his patriotism— 
would pay more attention to his manual and less to me I'd 
be happier and so would he. His spirit is right but his tact 
is puerile.” 


That evening, shortly before the guests began to arfive, Carl 
Sanderson returned to the hotel and immediately closeted him- 
self with his mother and Fritz and Letour. Carl was jubilant 
over his day’s attainments and was bursting with eagerness 
to divulge them. He produced a folded bit of paper from an 
inner pocket and opening it before the three observers, traced 
numerous lines with his index finger. “A map of America’s 
mine fields,” he whispered. “To guide our submarines. And 
listen further. Today I learned that 75,000 troops are to leave 
tomorrow on transports for France. I will notify the com- 
mander of U-boat 11, and then—” 

A chorus of approval greeted his revelation. Up spoke Mrs. 
Sanderson. “I have been busy today also,” she said. “I made 
a sketch of the harbor from which the transports are to leave.” 
She drew out a piece of paper. “Here it is. Attach it to one 
of your carrier pigeons and send it early tomorrow—to the 
island where it will reach the U-boat commander in due time.” 


“T’ll tell him to expect it”—and Carl arose and walked over - 


to the fireplace where, after a few quick maneuvers, succeeded 
in revealing a complete wireless equipment where an innocent 
open grate had been before. He called for the commander of 
U-boat 11, but hardly had he started his message when there 
came a noise at the closed door. 

Guests were arriving! 

Although Carl used all the speed he could muster to throw 
back the equipment, yet when Brent stood smiling a greeting 
in the threshold, he noted a flurry in the face of the German 
and embarrassment on the part of the others. Brent, out- 
wardly oblivious to their discomposure, inwardly rejoiced that 
he had intruded into a little conference. He noted Carl’s awk- 
ward position near the fireplace—throughout the evening Brent 
allowed himself to be fascinated by the fireplace. There was 
something, structurally, queer about it. He neglected the card 
tables, insisting that a headache would make him a stupid and 
unfair partner. And later that night, after the guests had gone 
and the Sanderson household was retired, Brent and Mrs. Leigh 
met in the shadow of the veranda. “I’m determined to in- 
vestigate that fireplace,” Brent said. “I’m sure there is some- 
thing hidden in there that will give us a clue.” 

The two went around the hotel and with Mrs. Leigh as 
guard, Brent stealthily opened the window and crawled again 
into the apartments. Over to the fireplace he edged in the de- 
serted room. Persistent fumbling around brought to light a 
secret button, which, when pushed, let down 
the wireless equipment. Brent was trium- 
phant. He knelt down and tapped ‘the in- 
strument. Then, with an ejaculation, he 
drew out from his pocket a code-book he 
had recently found in his investigations. 
Opening this, he slowly tapped out a query 
and in a few seconds came a response. 
Rejoicing that he had finally found some 
tangible evidence of the Sanderson’s du- 
plicity, he arose and savagely tore the 
equipment from its mvorings, hopelessly 
wrecking it. Then he hurried out and told 
what he had found to the waiting Mrs. 
Leigh. 

“T even talked to some of the murderous 
gang,” he whispered with enthusiasm. 
“Luckily I had this code-book with me 
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They saw Fritz enter the pigeon cage, select one of the 
frightened birds and hold it close as he fastened some 


paper to its foot. 


and could understand what they were driving at. Thought I 
was Sanderson and asked something about maps. Then they 
suddenly cut off. Don’t know whether they were suspicious 
over my handling of the wireless or not.” 

By this time the two were out on the walk leading to the 
veranda. Mrs. Leigh held him back at the door. “I think,” 
she whispered, “‘you had better turn over that code book to me. 
Remember—you are under suspicion.” 

Brent handed it to her; she thrust it hastily into her handbag. 

At daylight that morning Carl Sanderson went in to use his 
wireless equipment. Discovering that it had been put out of 
commission, he aroused his mother and phoned for Fritz and 
Letour. A careful search of the room was made by the four 
German agents. Carl was triumphant as he stooped and picked 
up an eyeglass case. 

“This belongs to Judge Preston,” said Mrs. Sanderson, ex- 
citedly. “I saw the Judge hand it to Brent last night, Brent 
offering to leave it at the oculist’s.” 

“Then Brent is the one,” Carl said savagely, a plan forming 
in his crafty mind. Later that morning he went to the Judge’s 
rooms and there showed him his eyeglass case. 

The Judge was bewildered. “I gave that to Christopher last 
night,” he said. “How did you get it?” 

“Then,” said Carl, ignoring the question. 
German spy!” 

Judge Preston faced him sternly. 
he said gruffly. 

“T have been suspicious of that fellow all along. I will get 
in touch with the authorities immediately. Judge Preston, last 
» night an important navy paper was stolen from my rooms and 
cael the thief had gone I found your eyeglass case on the 
oor. 


“Then Brent is a 


“Explain your statement,” 
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Judge Preston hurried to tell Molly of the news. 
Molly refused to credit the accumulation of evi- 
dence that was heaping up against the man she 
loved. 

“You can’t dispute it,” said her father. “He is 
obviously an agent for the German government. 
You—” 

But the girl, weary of thinking, waved him into 
silence. ‘Please, Father,” she said wearily, “please 
don’t talk about it any more.” 

That morning during the visit of Carl Sanderson 
to the Prestons, Mrs. Leigh and Brent stood for 
the hundredth time, fascinated by the fowl-yard at 
the edge of the hotel grounds. Divided off from the 
chickens and ducks were a host of pigeons, unmis- 
takably carriers. Mrs. Leigh had repeatedly told 
Brent she thought those carriers, so carefully at- 
tended to by Letour and Fritz, were part of their 
spying equipment. Now they saw Fritz enter the 
pigeon cage, select one of the frightened birds and 
hold it close as he fastened some paper to its 
foot. Quickly Brent sneaked back into the hotel 
and procured his shot-gun. Outside again, he saw 
the carrier soaring into the air and taking careful, 
experienced aim, stopped the bird in its flight and 
watched it flutter to the ground. 

He ran out and picked up the bird, detached the 
paper from its leg, substituted a blank one and had 
just stuffed the precious paper into his pocket when 
Fritz ran up, red anger on his face. He clutched 
up the dead pigeon from the ground with an oath. 

“How dare. you shoot my pigeons?” he de- 
manded. 

Brent was humbly apologetic. 
would strike the bird,” he said. “I was merely 
trying out this new shotgun. I am sorry indeed,” 
but Fritz was even then hurrying away, relieved to - 
think that the precious message was still tied to 
the bird’s leg. 

Molly had stood in the background during this 
bit of action and when she saw Mrs. Leigh—now 
looming in her eyes as a horrible pro-German, seek- 
ing to influence her sweetheart—drop her handbag, 
she kicked at it, the code book flying out. With 
a gasp the girl picked it up and realized what it 
was that she held. 

A German wireless code-book! Irrefutable evi- 
dence of pro-Germanism. Heavy-hearted, Molly 
stumbled back to the hotel and to her father. In 

tears she told of her discovery. “I guess you are right, Father,” 
she said. “Brent must be a pro-German. But it’s that horrid 
old Mrs. Leigh who is influencing him.” 

Judge Preston arose excitedly. “We must report this to 
Sanderson at once. He has warned us so many times that it 
is only fair that we tell him first. I’m sorry, little girl,” and 
he put his arm tenderly around her shoulder. 

The Judge and the girl entered the Sanderson’s library just 
as Carl and Fritz were finishing a fiery inquest over the dead 
carrier pigeon and the blank bit of paper Brent had sub- 
stituted. ‘ - 

“Sanderson,” said the Judge. “I guess you're right about 
this Christopher Brent.” 

Carl studied the Judge cautiously. 

“I mean,” the Judge went on sadly, “that we have found 
evidence that indisputably implicates him with that Mrs. Leigh, 
practically proven to be a German agent.” And he drew out 
of his pocket the German code book. At sight of it, Carl let 
out a gasp. His eyes were wide. The triumph of his position 
swept over him. He had “the goods” on them! He jumped 
to the phone and called for Mrs. Leigh and Brent to come to 
his rooms immediately. Curious at this initiative from those 
whom they believed were afraid of them, the couple came. 
Melodramatically Carl Sanderson held the code book in his 
left hand while he pointed at Brent with his right. 

“Last night, Mr. Brent, an important paper disappeared from 
my desk and on the floor this morning I found Judge Preston’s 
eye-glass case. The Judge declares he put it in your keeping, 
for repairs, while at the party last night.” Then he turned to 
Mrs. Leigh. “Mrs. Leigh, the Judge’s daughter saw you drop 
your handbag today and out of it fell this German code-book.” 
He looked triumphantly around the room. “There is but one 
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The Man 
—S you are both German agents—spies against Uncle 
am 

Brent groaned inwardly. Eyes upon Molly, he was forced 
to let this go unchallenged; merely stood there submissive, 
trying to figure the most judicious way from easing out from 
under this mock-accusation without losing his hold on the real 
German agents. 

Mrs. Leigh stepped forward and asked to have a moment in 
private with Carl Sanderson, which was granted. In the hall 
she turned a smiling face on his sour one. “You are very care- 
less, Herr Sanderson,” she said, lifting her arm and turning 
over her wrist watch to show the Imperial German Eagle and 
the number 726 engraved on the back of it. “The Wilhelm- 
strasse often sends an agent to watch an agent. Mine has been 
the privilege.” 

Sanderson gasped. “‘Wha—what about Brent?” 

Mrs. Leigh laughed coldly. “What match is a simple Ameri- 
can secret service agent for a servant of his Imperial Majesty? 
I never had so much fun in my life—watching his work! Do 
not detain him. Let him go. From him we can learn much!” 

Delighted with this unexpected entry of so clever an ally, 
Carl ushered her back into the room where Brent stood waiting. 
The Judge was impatient to be off. Molly had slipped silently 
away. 

After Brent and the Judge had gone, Carl took Mrs. Leigh 
to be introduced to his mother all over again. “Not an Ameri- 
can, mother,” he said, “but a noble ally—a servant of our 
Imperial Majesty.” 

That afternoon the whole group of them gathered in the San- 
derson apartment, Carl informed them that he was about to 
give the signal to the U-boat 11 of the approach of 
the American troop convoy. “The signal is to be a 
fire on the shore so that the submarine can see the 
flames. 1 presume we'd better burn one of the 
poultry sheds, eh, mother?” he said. Fritz 
interrupted with a greater yet idea. 

“Why not fire the hotel itself?” he C 
said. “There are people in 
this building who know too 
much anyway. What if they 
are killed? Brent, for instance. 
Some dangerous information | | 
would die with him.” 

The group liked the idea of | 
bombing the hotel. Fritz was |- 
designated to place the bomb in 
the outbuilding to start the fire 
—the signal for the U-boat com- 
mander. “I myself will set the 
time-bomb in the hotel,” said 
Carl. 

The murderous clique did 
not know that outside their 
rooms was Brent, listening by 
means of his dictaphone. 
Brent ordered two of his 
deputies to follow Fritz and to 
note where he placed the bomb 
but not to interfere with the 
bomb. “Let them notify the 
submarine commander,” he 
said. “I will see that our 
destroyers are at hand to 
take care of the U-boat.” 

While the two detectives 
went after Fritz, Brent fol- 
lowed after Carl Sander- 
son. But the German spy 
had eluded the secret serv- 
ice agent and had succeeded 
in planting the bomb before 
Brent came upon him. Carl 
had just set the time clock 
at midnight. 

Drawing his revolver, 
Brent msisted that Carl tell him the location of the bomb, but 
the German shook his head. The clock ticked on. One 
minute to midnight was at hand. Then, under a sudden in- 
spiration, Brent turned with his revolver and fired it at the 
time clock. ‘ 
The hotel was saved! 
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But—wait! What was that explosion? The bomb in the 

outbuilding. Carl, baffled because the hotel plan had failed, 
now turned his evil face to Brent with a snarl. “I have won 
anyway,” he sneered. “That bomb will notify the submarine 
commander—and your cohvoy will be sunk!” 
_ But belying this arrogant statement came some shots filtering 
in on the midnight air—shots from over the water. Brent 
smiled. For those were Yankee shots. Brent poked his 
revolver into Carl’s ribs. “Yankee destroyers,” he said, while 
Carl paled. “Where do you suppose your damned submarine 
is now, eh?” 


Meanwhile, aroused by the bomb and the resuitant fire from 
the outbuilding, the hotel guests were scurrying excitedly about. 
Judge Preston and Molly stumbled into the room where Brent 
had cornered Carl Sanderson. Brent, triumphant at last, faced 
the Judge and Molly with radiant face. “Judge,” he said 
eagerly, “this is Mr. Carl von Mantel, son of a general in the 
German army and one of the German rats.” 

Carl, cringing before the verbal onslaught and Brent’s gun, 
was the picture of guilt. Molly turned her eyes toward the 
man she loved. The Judge was slowly comprehending. Sud- 
denly Carl made one last attempt to hurt Brent. 

“Well, Brent,” he said, “you may have cornered Fritz and 
me, but Mrs. Leigh has put one over on you. She certainly 


has fooled you beautifully. She is a member of the Wilhelm- 
strasse and every plan you made known to her has been told 
to us. She has taken my mother, Letour and Fraulein Schroeder 
away with her.” 


(Continued on page 105) 
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The pensive 
chubby pastel 
clasping his 
mother’s neck is 
hero Paul, Jr., of 
the Calvert-Arm- 
strong domestic 
comedy - dramas. 


ND this,” said Mrs. Paul Armstrong, who is also 
Catherine Calvert, “this is my leading man.” 
I shook hands with the leading man. He seemed 

somewhat bored with the entire proceeding and 
cast wistful eyes at Noah’s Ark which he had politely dropped 
to be introduced. But he unbent far enough to inform me that 
he was four, going on five, that his name was Paul Armstrong, 
Jr., and that his favorite indoor sport was “putting on shows” 
in the nursery with his mother. 

To prove it, they staged a show then and there with the 
library portieres as a back-drop. He was a noble hero, his 
mother was a simple country maiden and I “sas a crowded 
and wildly applauding theater. 

“T love you,” declared the hero in noble accents, none 
the less noble for a slight lisp. 

“But that cruel villain, the city feller .” faltered 
the country maiden realistically and then spoiled the whole 
effect by gathering the leading man up on her jap in an 
ecstatic hug. 

He struggled manfully to his feet and was going on with 
his lines when the cruel villain entered in the person of a 
white-aproned Maggie who carried a protesting Hamlet off 
to bed. 

“Tt’s a shame to break up a successful performance like 
that,” his mother said ruefully. “But he would keep it up 
all night if we didn’t stop him. He is my most discriminat- 
ing dramatic critic. ‘You looked pretty in that play, mother,’ 
he will say, ‘but you wiggled your arms so funny.’ His 
reviews are embarrassing before company but I always ask 
for them in private. I try to bear the truth, however brutal 
it may he.” 
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Catherine Calvert has a 
leading man; he leads her 
amerry chase — he’s only 
four, going on five. 


By Dorothy Allison 


She always wanted to go on 
the stage, she told me, and, 
through Mrs. Young, the mother 
of James Young, she obtained her 
first position in “Brown of Har- 
vard.” It was while she was 
working in this play that she at- 
tracted the attention of Paul 
Armstrong. 

“He did more than ‘discover’ 
me; he reconstructed me,” de- 
clared Paul Armstrong’s widow. 
“And the first thing he did was to 
take me off the stage and send me 
back to my home town in Baltimore 

to learn everything all over again. 
Then, when he was finally satisfied 
with the general effect, he put me in 
as the girl in ‘The Deep Purple.’ Then 
later I appeared in ‘A Romance of the 
Underworld,’ “The Escape’ and ‘To Save 
One Girl,’ all written by Mr. Armstrong.” 
After her marriage to the playwright she 
continued to star in his plays until a severe 
illness broke short her career for a time. And 
when Paul, Jr., was less than a year old his 
father died. 
“I made the transition from stage to screen at the 
suggestion of Daniel Frohman. I was at a dinner once 
in a home where Mr. Frohman was visiting. He suggested 
that I might ‘screen well’ and soon after that I appeared 
with Ann Murdock in the film version of ‘Outcast.’ Later I 
did some work for the ‘Art Dramas’ and then went to the 
Keeney Film Company where I signed my present contract. 
Up to the present time, I like my Keeney picture ‘Marriage’ 
better than anything I have done.” 
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Julian Johnson 


R. DEMILLE’S most notable contribution to the 
visible side of film-making is not his silver whistle, 


his artful deshabille of shirt, pants and putts, or his 
Louis XV hat. It is his stock company. 

Mr. DeMille now has, about the pepper-bowered Lasky 
temple in Hollywood, the most notable stock company that 
the diamatic world has seen since history claimed Augustin 
Daly for her own. It was more than the large chances of 
wholesale California filming that accumulated on one lot an 
aggregation including Tully Marshall, Frank Campeau, Julia 
Faye, Monte Blue, Theodore Roberts, Charles Ogle, Casson 
Ferguson, Walter Long, Tom Forman, Eugene Pallette, Doug- 
las MacLean, Louis Willoughby, Mayme Kelso, Fred Good- 
wins, Ernest Joy, James Neill, Raymond Hatton, Parks Jones, 
Sylvia Ashton, Spottiswoode Aitken, Jane Wolff, William 
McLaughlin, John McKinnon, Nina Byron, Bud Duncan, 
Edythe Chapman, Wallace Beery, James Cruze, John Stepp- 
ling, Gloria Swanson, Wanda Hawley, Ann Little, Elliott Dex- 
ter, Lew Cody, Bryant Washburn, Lila Lee, Ethel Clayton, 
Thurston Hall, Kathlyn Williams, Edwin Stevens, Emory 
Johnson, Zasu Pitts, Mary Thurman, Wallace Reid, Ora Carew, 
Anne Schaefer, Shirley Mason, George Fawcett, Eugene O’Brien, 
Catherine Calvert and Horace Carpenter. This enumeration 
is not a catalogue. Owing to the fluid condition of engage- 
ments, it may not be, in all particulars, an accurate list. But 
it will serve to indicate the amazing and diverse expert talents 
mustered under the standard of a single corps-commander. 

It seems to me that DeMille has gone about solving the 
evils of the star system in his own way. The star with the 
thirty-cent play and the thirty-five-cent company has abso- 
lutely cursed the sunshine trade. While a good story is the 
foundation of a successful motion picture, and a good director 
the architect, the actors are the building materials. 

To see and to realize, in camera-land, is to copy. Hence no 
press agent has proclaimed DeMille’s- quiet but masterly 
mobilization of extraordinary interpreters. 

It seems to me that I first realized what DeMille was 
doing when I saw “Old Wives For New.” “The Squaw Man” 
was the perfect fruit of a truly great stock company. No 
New York producer, rummaging Electric Alley from end to 
end, could have chosen a more perfectly appointed, easywork- 
ing cast than that which graced this momentous revival of the 
Royle drama. Tully Marshall, a stage star in his own right, 
played what was practically a bit. Edwin Stevens, another 
stage star, scarcely got his name on the programme. All in all, 
there were in this piece five first-rate footlight luminaries— 
Dexter, Thurston Hall, Theodore Roberts, Marshall and 
Stevens. 


Besides notable picture women like Ann Little and 























Anita Stewart, snowed under for a twelvemonth by litigation, 
comes back in “Virtuous Wives” with all her girlish charm, her 
gift for frocks and her talent for drama. 


the coolly sensuous Katherine MacDonald. Yet the play, not 
an actor’s name, was the thing put in electric lights! 

This is constructive picture-making. It’s getting somewhere. 
It’s gumshoeing into an art worthy to endure. 

More than any other camera general, DeMille works in the 
shadow of the theatre. In this, of course, he is his father’s 
son, but it must be acknowledged that he has a special adapta- 
bility in remolding the gifts of the footlights into practical, 
real and human utilities of the lens. 

Without any typewriter blasts DeMille has, for himself, 
solved the problem of casting all roles with real actors, thus 
making his photoplays veritable, believable, and an approxima- 
tion of life. Only one man seems able to make anybody act, 
no matter how small or weak his or her infusion of acting 
talents; and the Griffith recipe is not one to pass along—for 
where are there any more Griffiths? 

DeMille’s stock company is at once the most adroit and 
the most constructive advance in motion pictures in a year— 
or two years, if you like. It is a concrete gun emplacement 
for the big shooting of tomorrow. 


VIRTUOUS WIVES — First National 


When George Loane Tucker produced “The Cinderella Man,” 
for Goldwyn, he became a-marked man; that-is to say, marked 
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In the screéning of “The Belle of New York” we find Marion 
Davies as the Salvation Army lassie once played by Edna May. 


























Bessie Love, in “The Enchanted Barn,” a photoplay which she 
is completing. 
































“Camping Out” is the practical title of Rosco Arbuckle’s latest 
oleaginous diversion. 


for great expectations. These expectations are fully realized in 
“Virtuous Wives,” a scroll of life as it is lived; liie reproduced 
not only with scrupulous care, but with a knowledge of our 
golden aristocracy such as has been only dreamed of, and 
that nightmareishly, by most of our directors. Yet Mr. Tucker 
did more than present the people of Owen Johnson’s story 
us though they were to the manor born. He found a mediocre 
novel and rewove its threads into a vital and powerful photo- 
play. The argument of this tale is that the American society 
woman, bored either by her husband’s attention or his neglect 
—it really doesn’t matter which—is a hideous sinner in her 
soul while always taking care to keep the whitewashed fence 
of physical chastity between herself and her men. In demon- 
stration of this theory the hero goes to a Colorado smelter 
and leaves his bride to the care of an unblushing matron of 
nickel-steel conscience, oriental disposition, and no acts that 
would be goods in the divorce market. Nothing especially 
dramatic happens. The young man nearly loses his wife— 
but doesn’t. But everything that happens, and everyone who 
makes these things happen, is absolutely human. The places, 
the parties, are perfectly appointed. Here are rich men’s 
homes that Stanford White might have designed. The gowns 
are like a fashion-show. The performers disport creditably 
and veritably. Anita Stewart, snowed under for a twelve 
month by litigation, comes back with all her girlish charm, 
her gift for frocks and her talent for drama— though she has 
many more dresses than big scenes. Conway Tearle plays her 
husband not only with delightful sincerity and virile force, 
but with grave gentlemanliness. Tearle’s raiment never gives 
ary indications of independent dramatic ambitions—if you get 
what I mean. It is easier for a camel cigarette to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for most of our young 
mimics to play gentlemen. But the two outstanding perform- 
ances, after all, are the saddened, lonely captain-general of 
finance portrayed by the late Edwin Arden; and his wife, a 
combination of carnality, cattishness and cowardice, marvel- 
ously limned by Mrs. DeWolf Hopper. William Boyd por- 
traying a villain who is not one, is a welcome addition to the 
dark side of screen plots. And let us not conclude the cata- 
logue of excellencies without a word for one Watterson Roth- 
acker, a sort of Griffith of film mechanics, so to speak. 
Rothacker’s toning and tinting are so apropos that they become 
absolute and vital parts of Tucker’s drama. In the print I saw 
Miss Stewart, rescuing a boy from a runaway motor-boat, is 
left struggling with him in deep water—and next thing she is 
standing at the little fellow’s bedside, faultlessly gowned, and 
coiffured in ornate dry hair whose “do” must have taken hours 
and hours. This, and a caption referring to the hero’s main- 
tenance of a big New York apartment on an income which 
would about equal his rent, are odd lapses in a photoplay other- 
wise well nigh flawless. 


THE HEART OF HUMANITY —- Universal 


Here is one of the biggest, most elaborate and most 
mechanically clever of all the screen’s war stories. 1 think it 
unfortunate that it should have been produced so late. 
Director Alan Holubar of course had no inside information 
on the German collapse, but, had his multi-scened narrative 
reached the houses in late summer or early autumn, I think 
it would have immediately ranked, in favor, close up on 
“Hearts of the World.” Not that the human side of the thing 
is as masterful, or its people as unique, vivid and appealing. 
Its dominant note is a celluloid reconstruction, never before 
approached, of the kaleidoscopic enginery of war in all its 
particulars—on the ground, below the ground, above the 
ground, and even from the air onto the ground. Machine- 
gunning trenches from biplanes, the fights in Flanders mud, 
savage Hun violation of Belgian towns and hospitals and 
refuge$, hand-to-hand encounters, unknown heroisms, the little 
bright laughs of black days—as an achievement this is Holu- 
bar’s best. That young man is arriving rapidly. Mrs. Holu- 
bar, the varied and passionate Dorothy Phillips, is to be seen 
as a Canadian bride who, when her husband goes over-seas, 
follows unbeknown in the service of “the greatest mother in 
the world.” There are good stout scenes, some of them on the 
verge, in this picture. There is pathos, and some laughter. 
The preliminaries—a tame thousand feet or so—might be des- 
cribed as the legendary hokum of the simple North Woods 
whose idyllic love yarns have put Sir Gilbert Parker in the hall 
of fame. William Stowell plays opposite Miss Phillips. 
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ARIZONA —Artcraft 


t seems to me that Douglas Fairbanks’ trade secret is in 
the fact that he never takes either his plots or himself too 
seriously. That is to say, he is as ready to laugh at himself 
as at anyone else, and he is never, even in his wildest 
heroics, the conventional hero. This is paradoxical, but it is 
true. It is not Doug’s simultaneous laying-out of seven men 
‘that does the business in the front of the house; it is the 
twinkle of his eye while he lays them out. “Arizona” has 
been translated out of the dramatic gospel according to Au- 
gustus Thomas without heresy or too-flagrant disregard of 
tradition. It is some changed, but not spoiled. It is, too— 
for once in the movies—a real period play. That same De- 
Mille stock company to which we have just referred is drawn 
uvon for a redoubtable cast. Frank Campeau plays Sergt. 
Kellar, Theodore Roberts is Canby, Frederick Burton is Col. 
Bonham, Harry Northrup is the wicked Col. Hodgeman, Ray- 
mond Hatton is momentarily visible as Tony, Kate Price is ex- 
cellent as Mrs. Canby, and Marjorie Daw adorable as Bonita. 
Mr. Fairbanks, of course, plays Denton. And the swiftness with 
which the story rushes along prevents us realizing—until 
afterward—that Thomas’ characters are all put in subsidy 
to the jovial and athletic lieutenant. Theodore Roberts is 
experienced enough as an actor to overcome any check-reins 
in the scenario, and Marjorie Daw, on the other hand, isn’t. 
There you have the part situation as it concerns the support- 
ing people. In the parlance, it seems to me that this play 
when complete was “cut a little too fast;” which is to say, 
the scenes are just a trifle short; the play has only one 
speed, and that’s third. Fairbanks, who is always in third 
speed himseli, needs repose by way of contrast. I scarcely 
think the finale, the horseback marriage, would win Thomas’ 
approval, or the approval of anyone else who respects old 
*“‘Arizona’s” place as a native classic. It is cheap burlesque. 

& 


THE SILVER KING—-Artcraft 


Like “Sporting Life,” this towering lattice of plot and 
scheme is one of the few surviving monuments of the melo- 
drama of another day. It is the fashion to consider all the 
personages of the melodramatic old school as grossly unreal— 
yet, if they are unreal, what shall we.say of the fabricated 
folk that pass for humans in the cheap dynamic sensations 
of our own time? The old melodrama people may have been 
unreal, as far as individualities were concerned, but they 
were exceedingly real, and were exceedingly well recognized, 
as types of their respective classes. Thus, in “Silver King” 
we discover the indigent nobleman of sporting proclivities, 
the unctuous money lender, the trusting young wife, the false 
friend—all of these walking synonyms which were, really, 
compendiums in stilted form of a lot of people who had real 
existence. Space forbids detailed consideration of the large 
number of people in this cast. William Faversham, who might 
pass for thirty in the long shots but never in the close-ups, 
decorates the principal part with personality, suavity and 
power. Barbara Castleton is very lovely as his wife and the 
mother of his children. 


INFATUATION—Pathe 


The best thing about Gaby Deslys’ picture, made in France, 
is that it is something different—entirely different. Some 
parts of it are not executed as well as we would have executed 
them here; some parts show that motion picture technique 
in Europe stopped with the clock of progress on August rst, 
1914; yet other parts we could not duplicate in this country, 
and in the imaging of stage spectacles we have never, spend 
our money and our people as we will, done anything that is 
so simply and really of the theatre. The story is one of the 
old-fashioned pantomimes of the days when photoplays were 
oniy movies—the poor little flower girl, the villainous land- 
lord, the kind gentleman and all that. Yet, notwithstanding 
much saccharine sentiment, there is sheer dramatic sincerity 
and passion in the acting of the distinguished M. Signoret, 
who becomes, over the flower girl, a veritable Pagliacci. Nor 
is M. Maxudian, as the wholly obvious villain, far behind 
M. Cignoret in interest. Here is a different school of acting 

(Continued on page 98) 














King Baggott, in a distinct characterization, is a vital feature of 


Metro’s patriotic play, “The Man Who Stayed at Home.” 




















Mitchell Lewis in “The Code of the Yukon”—a pursuit de- 
dicated to vengeance. 

















William Faversham plays in “The Silver King” revival with 
we" suavity and power. 








“The Story of My Life” 


Wherein the famous songbird tells of her adventures 
and debuts in the capitols of Europe and America. 


CHAPTER TWO 


IRLHOOD’S “someday dreams” are too sublimely young girlhood seem every bit as desirable as they were in 


sweet and frail, so the realists declare, to ever come the dream-days. 


I wish I could describe the wonder of my 


true. Actualizing, they believe, performs the same _ realized dreams; more interestingly tell of the thrilling and 
ravages on day-dreams as a soft-coal atmosphere does eventful experiences of a young American girl, benevolently 
to your mother’s favorite window curtains. allowed fullest access to the magic realms that fascinate 


I’m not so sure of that, myself; the realized dreams of my her. 































































Above, a'recent pose of Miss Farrar. At the right, a succession of pictures showing 

the diva in many of her most famous characterizations. The first at the extreme left 

shows Miss Farrar as Cherubino in “The Marriage of Figaro.’”” Her “Cio-cio-San” in 

“Madame Butterfly,” the opera that helped to make her Metropolitan debut such a 

tremendous success, is conspicuous—in the strip on the opposite page, third from the 
outer margin. 
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Ever since I had decided on a musical 
career I had day-dreamed of going to 
Europe. But the actual trip, when it 
finally came about, proved far more won- 
derful than the anticipation. The new 
worlds opened by music, drama, art, 
books, new personalities and places—these 
made a dazzling parade before my ro- 
mantic and assimilative nature. 

The sparkling days of our arrival in 
France, in 1899, still evoke a thrill in 
recalling them. I remember the huge 
delight I took in everything—in the 
streets, the gay restaurants, the picture 
galleries, the theatre. And I think that I di- 
vided all of my spare funds between driv- 
ing in the Bois on Sunday and attending 
performances by that wonderful woman, 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

I was enrolled, first of all, as a pupil 
of Trabedello, the Spaniard who had 
taught Emma Eames and Sybil Sander- 
son. Mother and I established ourselves 
in the Latin Quartier, near the lovely gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg. 

In trying to give an impression of these 
first student days in Paris, I can do no 
better than follow the suggestion of PHo- 
TOPLAY’s editor—that I copy excerpts 
from any letters I wrote at that period. 
Appealing to old friends, I have been 
fortunate enough to gather a few that 
suggest the color and the impressions 
made upon my young and eager mind. 

With the enthusiasm of untried youth, 
I expressed myself positively upon all 
subjects. 

“T have spent the whole afternoon in 
color revel among these great masters,” I 
wrote, after a visit to the picture gal- 
leries of Paris, “and my head is full of 
their superb lines. . . . I saw a St. 
Sebastian that set my heart wildly beat- 





By Geraldine Farrar 


ing, so full of glory was he, and the inner divinity 
by Mantegna, in the inevitable saints’ group- 
ing around the Virgin. . . . These have the 
sweetest, unearthly air about them, large pensive 
blue eyes, faint rosy tints, small noses and perfect 
mouths; the Virgin’s golden hair is shielded by a 
delicate veil, and the halo shines like a circle of sun- 
shine about her well-shaped head. You feel that 
the Mother of Christ was a wonderfully pure woman, 
and an extraordinary one, too. The hands are long 
and slender, a trifle square at the finger tips. 
How I love this old Italian school! Many pictures 
of the dead Christ are ghastly and sickening, but 
I saw a head, with thorns, most admirable, and an- 
other at the raising of the Lazarus—truly di- 
vine!” 

Another time I wrote: 

“T enjoy intensely acting; it is heaven. Am now 
at that stage when one is supposed to suggest ease 
and gracious lines, and in reality it is torture. : 

I am flung around on chairs, sofas, and the floor, 
‘acquiring experience.’ If a peaceful scene comes I hardly 
know what to do without the excitement. Hope my hand- 
writing has not alarmed you. I had to change; we have 
had high tragedy and my muscles are sore.” 

And again: 

“My French is coming—sweet language that contra- 
dicts itself every minute, inconsistent yet quite charming. 
Am scraping up some money to hear Sarah again. She 
is my inspiration and always wonderful; such a Camille 
is wonderful. Capoul sent me a charming note. 

I heard he spoke very nicely of me. 
I nearly fainted getting seats for Sarah, in ‘L’Aiglon,’ 
but the joy of anticipation is well worth it all.” 

At the time of writing the above I did not know 
that in a few years, immediately after my Parisian 
debut, Madame Grau, wife of the then director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, would come to me and 
say: “Sarah wants to know you. When will you lunch 
with her?” 

My admiration of this woman has always bordered on 
idolatry. My meeting with her unforgettable. I can see 
her now—standing slim and white in her long, curling draperies, 
at the entrance of her home, her keen eyes appraising me, her voice 
raised in cordial greeting. I was to enjoy her friendship from that 
day on. As I write this, a most recent photo stands on my desk. Her 
face smiles, despite her tragic affliction. In truth she is an element— 
ageless, fearless, dauntless! 

During those student days in Paris I talked with Nordica. I had heard 
that she was in Paris with her husband, Zoltan Dome. I wanted her ~ 
to hear me sing—since my studies in Paris. (She had heard — 
me in the United States.) Meeting her through a happy acci- - . 
dent one day, she asked me to come to her house and sing P x4 
for her. And it was upon her advice that mother and I ; hy oe 
abandoned our plans for going to Italy, and went to Ber- “205% a Pek 
lin, there to be tutored by the Russian-Italian, Graziani. 
(Continued on page 102) .“ ‘4 























































On the back of the picture 
directly above Miss Farrer 
has inscribed: “taken 
with my first willow 
plumes,” worn in the 
first act of “Travi- 
ta.” The picture 
to the left of that 
one, auto- 
graphed by 
the singer, 
shows her as 
Marguerit«, 
in ‘‘Faust,’’ 
the first opera 
she ever sang. 


Miss Farrar in “Ma- 

non,” first sung by 

her with the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. 
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A Brand - New Idea 






in Motion Pictures 


















Anita Loos and John Emerson, well-known authoress and director. 


A “multiple set” studio in action. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Screen Supplement 


The Stars as They Are 


O you get the idea? PHotopray MacazIne on the 
D screen. A one-reeler to be issued once a month 

just like the magazine itself, full of the most in- 
teresting personal doings of the stars, entirely apart from 
their screen work—just as they are in real life; taking 
you right into the studios and showing you all the in- 
teresting phases of motion picture production; in brief, 
everything that you find in type and illustration in the 
magazine itself. 

As you sit in a comfortable chair in your theatre you 
are borne as on a magic carpet through the heretofore 
closed gates which lead to the wonderful and mysterious 
regions of Filmland. 

In every reel you will meet at least six or seven stars 
and see many phases of motion picture work. Then 
you will realize more than ever what a wonderful art 
it is, what a tremendous business it has grown to be. It 
is without doubt one of the most fascinating ideas ever 


Little Journeys to Filmland 


put on the screen. You will gasp with delight when 
you see how it has been worked out. 

These pictures are produced and edited by James R. 
Quirk and Julian Johnson, respectively the publisher and 
editor of PHoTopLay Macazine. They are edited with 
the same absolute independence and impartiality that 
have always characterized the magazine itself, that have 
earned for the publication its place as the undisputed 
leader among moving picture magazines, and won the 
confidence and respect of over a million readers a month. 

Without the unstinted co-operation of the motion pic- 
ture producers and artists this delightful little feature 
would have been impossible. To them we extend our 
sincere appreciation. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Screen Supplement is to be dis- 
tributed by the Educational Film Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Remember, it is issued every month. It is being 
shown now at hundreds of the finest theatres in America. 


Tell Teas Theatre Manager You Want to See It! 














Everyone calls him “Doug.” 









































The Drews in their home. 
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Read what Geraidine Farrar 
says of Cutex 


So beautifully smooth and even does Cutex 
Zeave the skin at the base of the nails, that | 
nezzy think of allowing my cuticle to be cu: 








When you see how 
lovely Cutex makes 
your nails, you will 
wonder how you ever 
tolerated cutting the 
cuticle 








\o 
To keep your nail tips white all }" ¢ 
day, apply Cutex Nail White \ 
underneath them in the morning 


For a delightful, last- 
ing polish, use Cutex 
Nail Polish, Comes in 
any form you desire 
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C /he modern way to manicure 


To keep your own nails exquisite,shapely, 
manicure without cutting the cuticle 


a ' 7~ “ 
) OU can have beautiful, well-groomed nails. 


Learn how to manicure with no tedious 
and harmful cutting of the cuticle, no tire- 
some soaking of the nails. 


Cutting the cuticle leaves a rough, uneven edge. 
The more you cut cuticle, the faster it grows, the 
tougher, drier and more irregular it becomes. 


Cutex, the modern cuticle remover, has done 
away foreverwith thistediousand harmful cutting. 


Wrap a little cotton around the end of an 
orange stick (both come in the Cutex package), 
dip it into the bottle of Cutex and work around 
the base of the nails, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Rinse the fingers in clear water. 


If you like snowy-white nail-tips, apply a little 
Cutex Nail White underneath the nails directly 





MAIL COUPON WITH 21lc TODAY 


from its convenient tube. Finish your manicure 


with Cutex Nail Polish. 


During certain seasons of the year, the skin 
shows a tendency to become very dry. A little 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort applied at the base of your 
nails will help to keep the cuticle soft and pliant. 


When you see how lovely Cutex makes your 
nails look—what a smooth, even line it gives the 
cuticle at their base, you will never go back to 
the old cuticle-cutting method again. 

Secure Cutex at any drug or department store. The 
Cuticle Remover comes in 35c, 65c and $1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish 
in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick form 
is 35c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort is also 35c. 









Complete trial manicure set 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 2lc, and we will send 
you the complete Midget Manicure Set shown below, 
enough for at least six “manicures.” Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 703, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 703, 200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, Canada, 




















NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 703, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City 





This complete set 
sent for 2lc 


























When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














A Lot to 


OU may or may not have noticed it, but all your 
laughter is based upon some other person’s pain, un- 
happiness, embarrassment or peril. Whether it be 

the slapstick comedian receiving upon his countenance 

a ripe custard pie, or a youthful swain being kicked out of 
the house by his best girl’s father, somebody must suffer. 
This is why, all other things being equal, a fat comedian is 
funnier than a slim one—there is much more of him to hurt. 
Now, in the Who’s Who of moving pictures there are listed 
one hundred and thirty-eight names of men who lay claim to 
possession of the comic spirit. Looking over the list care- 
fully I find less than half a dozen to whom I am indebted 
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Laugh At 


Frank McIntyre, a real comedian who has produced only 
two pictures in two years—and an interesting reason why. 


By Randolph Bartlett 


for so much as a chuckle. Looking over the list still more 
carefully I fail to discover the name of one of the funniest 
fat men I know—Frank McIntyre. Why, when comedians are 
in such great demand, two years should have been permitted 
to elapse between “The Traveling Salesman,’ McIntyre’s first 
picture and a huge success, and “Too Fat to Fight,” his second 
picture, was a curious problem until Mr. McIntyre himself 
solved it in a word: 

“The actor who signs a contract for a certain duration of 
time instead of for certain specific productions, places his pro- 
fessional life in the hands of persons who, so far as I have 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Why envy the girl with the faultless complexion ?° Once possibly, you had 

the same charmirig, radiant skin, but failed to give it the attention it re- 

quired. You allowed impurities to steal into the tiny pores of your skin, — 
they set up irritation,—they caused disfig- The healing medication that Resinol Soap 
uring eruptions, both embarrassing and _ contains is prepared for just such treat- 


painful. Before you may know again the ment. Don’t suffer embarrassment longer 
charm of a lovely skin these impurities —commence tonight the proper cleansing 





must be removed,—stamped out. and stimulating treatment this soap gives. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Resinol Soap 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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A Lot To Laugh At 


(Continued from page 74) 





been able to discover, 
are not always its best 
custodians,” he ex- 
plained. 

When “The Travel- 
ing Salesman” was made 
for Paramount, Mr. 
McIntyre had the ad- 
vantage of working with 
the late Joseph Kauf- 
man. He had for tle 
story the James Forbes 
comedy in which he had 
starred four years. He | 
had for his leading | 
woman Doris Kenyon, | 
then just coming to the 
front. The picture was 
a great success. Imme- 
diately he ~-was_  ap- 
proached with every a 
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Keenan did not see just 
how this could probably 
be brought about, and 
went his way. 

A few months later 
McIntyre received a tel- 
egram from Keenan, 
saying that Grigsby was 
going into rehearsal, and 
telling him to come on 
to New York and play 
the Sheriff. McIntyre 
pinched himself ten 
times and hired a boy 
to kick him to be sure 
he was awake, packed 
his grip, and opened on 
Broadway in the fall of 
1901 in the role he had 
always wanted to play. 
“gees | He has been on Broad- 
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conceivable sort of long — = 
time contract, and al- 
ways he would ask the 
question: 

“What stories will you put me in?” 

They didn’t know. They only knew that in “The Traveling 
Salesman” Mr. McIntyre was funny, and they supposed they 
would be able to “dig up something” for him. But McIntyre 
knew too well that so much depends on the play, to be lured 
into blind agreements. 

“I am not going to be a pie-stopper,” he said. 

So because nobody seemed to have a scenario built to fit his 
ample figure, he went back to the stage, and eventually was 
trailed down by Goldwyn who lured him back to the Cooper- 
Hewitts with a Rex Beach story, “Too Fat to Fight.” And 
now he is waiting for some other enterprising producer to find 
a scenario suit cut to his measure. 

There are just two ways to be funny on the stage or in a 
picture. There is the grotesque method, the burlesque make- 
up and the slapstick, the pie and the gun; the hilarious night- 
mare of unreal adventures. Then: there is the natural method, 
the reflection of the amusing phases of life, the presentation 
of amusing ideas that are humanly recognizable, in which the 
spectator can imagine himself a participant. It is the latter 
method as opposed to the former, or Keystone school, that 
McIntyre employs, has employed, and will continue to employ, 
he declares, so long as life endures within his well upholstered 
bosom. 

Certainly there has been a sufficient degree of consistent 
success in Frank MclIntyre’s career to justify his belief that 
he is the best judge of what he should do. He was working 
for a newspaper in Ann Arbor, Michigan, playing the piano in 
off moments, and writing pieces about actor folk who passed 
through. One of these actor folk was Frank Keenan, and he, 
hearing McIntyre give a recitation at some informal gathering, 
asked him why he didn’t go on the stage. McIntyre thought 
it would be a good idea too, but didn’t see how it could be 
arranged. He specifically thought it would be great for him 
to make his cebut as the Sheriff, in “The Hon. Jim Grigsby.” 
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Frank McIntyre in his country home in — no, you’re wrong — not in Long Island, but 


in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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way ever since. He 
played Sedley to Mrs. 
Fiske’s Becky, he ap- 
peared with Nat Good- 
win and Robert Edeson. Then he blossomed as an independent 
star, supported instead of supporting, in “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” He played in “Snobs,” “Oh, Oh, Delphine,” and “A Pair 
of Sixes,” and starred in vaudeville. In the summer time he goes 
to his home in Ann Arbor—a bachelor mansion, by the way— 
motors and plays golf, playing very carefully so as not to 
remove that girth which is worth its weight in salary checks. 

Ordinarily the life of a comedian is lacking in funny inci- 
—_ but one happened to McIntyre not long ago that is a 
classic: 

He was playing a vaudeville engagement in Atlantic City. 
ne afternoon he was standing in the lobby of his hotel when 
a man and a woman came swooping down upon him. 

“How do you do, Mr. McIntyre,” they chirruped. “Don't 
you remember us—the Smiths—New Orleans—Mr. Heath 
brought you out to our house to dinner when you were playing 
at the Orpheum in ‘The Ham Tree.’ Dear us, how long ago 
is that? Must be ten years,” and so they babbled on. 

Now Jim McIntyre, of McIntyre and Heath, is about old 
enough to be Frank MclIntyre’s father, and is small and very 
slim. But before Frank could get an opportunity to break into 
the eruption of greetings he had been introduced to several 
of their friends, and a dinner party was being arranged for that 
evening after the show. He decided to let it ride and see 
what happened, having a whole lot of fun inside. So he at- 
tended the dinner party, and let the Smiths of New Orleans 
spend a hundred or so dollars on expensive foods and drinks 
for their “dear friend, Mr. McIntyre of McIntyre and Heath.” 
But one of the guests knew the other McIntyre, and Frank 
nearly broke his leg tipping him off to the joke. At that they 
both nearly exploded when Mrs. Smith, with the utmost solici- 
tude, said in her maternal, advising, helpful way— 

“Mr. McIntyre, I really think you ought to go back to 
blackface.” 
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The Milkman’s 
Noon Hour 


morning. 
movies in this man’s town 
— Berneice Reeves, Galesburg, Illinois. 




















Editor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE — I overheard the milkman talking with our sociable janitor the other 
“You know, Jake,” he said to the gentleman d’ garbage,“ I kinda wisht they would have all-night 
same as they do in Chicago. Then I could go to a show during my noon hour.” 








Before going out, to keep your skin 
soft, clear and fine-textured, use 
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Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is ab- 
solutely greaseless and vanishes the 
moment you apply it. 
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At night, to thoroughly cleanse your 
skin of all the dust and grime gathered 
during the day, use Pond’s Cold Cream. 
It is an oil cream with just the right 
consistency—delicate, delightful to use. 











ee why your skin as; 


needs two creams 


VERY woman wko knows 
how to make her skin look 
its loveliest has found that, 

necessary as a cold cream is, it is 
not enough. 


The skin also needs the protection 
a greaseless cream gives—a cream 
that can be applied while dressing, 
before going out. 

Do you know how different Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is from any cream 
you ever used? It does for your skin 
something that no “cold” cream 
can do. 


Rub a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream on the back of your hand. At 
once it disappears. Quickly your skin 
takes on a soft, creamy tone. Even 
one application gives a softness, 
smoothness and delicacy of coloring. 

Whenever your skin feels dry or 
drawn, or your face shows fatigue, 
one application of Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream will freshen it up at 
once. Entirely free from oil and 
absolutely greaseless, it lies cool 


oe 


and smooth on the skin for an in- 
stant, then vanishes, leaving no trace 
except in the greater softness, the 
greater freshness of your skin. 


People with oily skins should 
use only a greaseless cream 


‘For the average skin both an oil 
cream for cleansing and a greaseless 
cream for daytime use are needed. 
On the other hand, the famous skin 
specialist, Dr. William Allen Pusey, 
says that people with coarse pores 
and large fat glands should avoid 
fatty toilet preparations. If your 
skin is inclined to be coarse-pored, 
omit the nightly cleansing with cold 
cream and use only Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Use it several times daily 


to soften and freshen the skin. You 
will find it ideally suited to your 
type of skin. 







Pond’s Extract Co., 136-M Hudson St., New York City 


Please send me free thetitems checked: . 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Coid Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked 
below, for which I enclose the required amount to cover 
postage, packing, etc. 
A 5c sampie of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A 6c sample ot Pond’s Cold Cream 
















A refreshing cold cream 


Unless your skin is of the oily type, you 
should give it a thorough cleansing nightly 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. The face is exposed 
to dirt during the day and it is almost impos- 
sible to keep your skin clear and fresh looking 
without this cream cleansing. 


Tonight cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. This is an oil cream prepared espe- 
cially for cleansing and massage. It is entirely 
free from pastiness. You will be delighted 
with the wonderful freshness it gives. Use 
it also for massage, where soft, smooth con- 
sistency is so important. 


Use these two creams faithfully and see how 
much they will improve your skin. You can 
secure them both at any drug or department 
store—in tubes or jars. 


Test both creams free 


Mail the coupon today for free samples of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold 
Cream to test. 


Or for larger samples, containing enough of 
both creams to last two weeks, send 10c to 
cover postage, packing, etc. Mail the coupon 

today. Address Pond’s Extract Co., 136-M 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Pond’s 
Extract Co.,136-M Brock Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





“Cleaner Posters!” 





—New League Slogan 


Kansas City members of Better Photoplay League 
induce exhibitors to demand more wholesome 
lobby displays—their report a model to work by 


HE League has a gold star to mark the place of 

one of its Advisory Board, and we bow our heads a 

moment in respect to one who stood by the strength 

of her convictions in this movement. The reference 
is to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, educator, of Chicago. Mrs. 
Young is well known on both continents for her staunchness 
of character and ability as an educator, and her fearlessness 
of action when she was convinced. 

When the secretary of the League wrote to Mrs. Young and 
asked her to go on the Board she wrote back refusing, giving 
as her reasons: 

“Three years ago I was invited to attend a presentation of 
a number of films that had been collected for use in schools 
and motion pictures houses under the heading of Better Films. 
The names of the women standing sponsor for the collection 
were sufficient guarantee of the quality—moral —of that which 
was suitable for children. I, as a matter of courtesy, went to 
the exhibition and the films were tiresome to exhaustion. They 
were all interiors of shops, fields of 


children. However, her interest in pictures has developed and 
she is now one of the workers in the Better Photoplay League 
of America. 

Mrs. Frank and her members felt that the first step towards 
helping to clean up the moving picture situation was to get 
the exhibitor to present a more sane and more truly illustrative 
poster exhibit of the pictures offered inside. The committee 
went the rounds, inspecting several theatres. One house had 
the front entirely plastered with brilliant placards showing 
the vampire in the leading role in all sorts of sensuous poses. 
At first glance it was a heterogeneous mess, but on close in- 
spection it proved to be a series depicting the worst scenes 
in the film. The admission fee was small. The committee 
entered and found the film undesirable and being watched by 
a large group of children who did not understand it at all, 
and a few young people, who stared open-eyed, drinking it 
all in. 

Another theatre was conspicuous for the poster display— 

neat, framed photographs and “stills” 





grain and other scenes in industries. I - 
told the ladies that they certainly 
knew little of children’s interests. I 
have very boldly suggested the reason 
why I evaded answering your courte- 
ous note. There is no doubt in my 
mind you may have succeeded in mak- 
ing an excellent collection, adapted to 
the need and interest of both adults 
and children, but that experience of 
three years ago created distrust in my 
mind, which makes me unwilling to 
endorse what I have not seen.” 

After receiving the secretary’s reply 
to this letter stating the aims and 
objects of the League and its defini- 
tions of a worthy film, Mrs. Young 
replied immediately, saying, ‘““The aim 
of the Better Photoplay League as * 
stated by you is very attractive. It 
is a move in the right direction. I 
should be pleased to be counted as a 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
League.” 

Mrs. Young answered her country’s 
call for service and headed a com- 
mittee at Washington on educational 
affairs, and while at work was taken 
with influenza and died suddenly. 

Let us “carry on” the good work 
she so heartily endorsed. Among the 
reports from two Branch Leagues for 
the month are two that show diverse 
methods of procedure and interpreta- 
tion of what a better film movement ~———___— 








Mrs. Leslie Frank, whose aggressive 

efforts won over a stubborn exhibitor in 

her home town, Kansas City to a belief 

in, not only better pictures, but in 
cleaner posters. 


in a large glass-covered case, one 
large oil bust picture of the star. This 
display mirrored the type of picture 
being exhibited. It was a good, ordi- 
nary drama, not objectionable, and yet 
entertaining. 

The committee discussed the day’s 
survey at their evening meeting, and 
then deciding to take the aggressive 
course, visited the first exhibitor whose 
theatre they had found objectionable. 
After a lengthy conversation with him, 
they were told that he was “running 
his show, and that the posters were 
bringing him business, furnished him 
free, etc.” They told him they were 
“running their homes” and paying his 
bills by their admission fees and that 
they would immediately organize a sys- 
tematic boycott on his house if he 
did not render the front of his house 
less objectionable by eliminating the 
most obnoxious of the posters; and 
suggested that when his contract with 
the vampire company -was over, to 
give the community instead good, 
wholesome dramas. They also in- 
formed him they would take up the 
matter with the larger civic organiza- 
tions of the city, and apply for the 
assistance of members who resided in 
that section. 

A week passed, uneventfully. Just 
before the meeting was called, they 








consists of. Both have proven effec- 
tive and most interesting, showing activity and persistence. 
Mrs. Leslie Frank, chairman of the Community Branch 
League of Kansas City, read the reports of the League work 
in PHotopLay. She wrote for information, after which she 
sent for a constitution and authority, and went to work in 
her community. Some two years ago Mrs. Frank won a 
contest by which she was declared by a group of art critics 
in New York City as one of the six most beautiful young 
women in America. This brought her a great deal of pub- 
licity at the time, and the papers in Kansas City gave much 
space to the fact. At that time she was approached by 
several producers, who suggested that she enter the moving 
picture world, but Mrs. Frank would not consider any step 
that would take her from her home and her two charming 
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received word from the ailing exhibitor, 
asking them to come over and view his 
poster display, and see how they liked it. The new layout 
of posters was most pleasing to the League, and even the ex- 
hibitor admitted himself that it was far more attractive. 

In reporting the affair to the parent: organization, Mrs. 
Frank made the suggestions: “Cannot you make a stirring 
appeal to all Branch Leagues to fight this poster evil? That is 
what excites our boys and girls.” 

Mrs. Frank has struck a rising note in the Better Film 
Movement. Here is not the only request the parent organiza- 
tion has received in regard to fighting the lurid poster. Other 
organizations also realize that this is one of the best ways to 
combat the undesirable film. 

The State Federation of Woman’s Clubs of New York, 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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Reason No 1 The Brunswick Method 


of Reproduction includes 
the Ultona, a new conception in playing. The 
Ultona consists of an arrangement of the several 
necessary reproducing diaphragms upon one tone 
arm. This is an all-in-one arrangement, with no 
attachments—nothing to take off or put on. 


At a turn of the hand, the Ultona is adapted to 
play any type of record. The proper diaphragm is 
presented, the exact weight, the precise needle. Thus 
the requirements of each type of record are met. 

So each record, whatever make, is played exactly 
as it should be. The Ultona demands no sacrifice 
in tone, as attachments often do. 


The Brunswick owner can choose records with- 
out regard to make. Every singer, every band, 
_ every musician, every selection may now be played | 
at its best on the one phonograph. 
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Reason No 2 Equal in importance to iS 


reproduction is tone am- & 
plification. The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- be 
tion also includes a new idea in acoustics—The h 
Brunswick Amplifier. | 
Old-time ideas were at variance. Some makers 
still cling to metal construction. Others use a com- 
bination of wood and metal — a wooden horn and 
a metal casting as the “throat.” But the Brunswick ‘3 
Amplifier is oval in shape, and built entirely of wood, he 
like a fine violin. It is molded of rare holly-wood. ifs 









































Sound waves require uniform amplification to i 
reach their fullness. You will note that The Bruns- IS 
wick tone is richer and more natural. Strident, "| 
metallic notes are absent. Is 

Make comparison. Let your ear decide. Try to find | 
an equal to Brunswick tone. You are bound to end | 
such a search at a Brunswick Shop, where every isi 
opportunity will be given you to decide for yourself. | 

Hear this remarkable instrument before you i 
decide. And you'll avoid regrets. ts 

le 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. : 
if 

General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK : 

Branch Houses in Principal Canadian Dicarfioaneses ip 
Cities of United States, Musical Merchandise Sales Co., ial 
Mexico and Canada _ Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto if 
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—the fragrant breath of rare 


flowers—delicate and exclusive, 


blends delightfully with the 


COLD CREAM and FACE POWDER, 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




































































GerTRUDE, Lonc Beacu.—Positively, Mar- 
guerite Clark isn’t dead. Please believe us. 
The watch on the Rhine is now keeping 
American time, you say. Yes, it has an 
American movement. Let’s hear from you 
ugain, Gertrude. 





A. R., Pato Atto, Cat.—A friend of ours - 


was advised to get an automobile to help 
him work up an appetite. He says he has 
the appetite now but he can’t afford to eat. 
Wish I could print your letter. I can’t do 
anything to still those slanderous tongues 
except to advise you not to listen. Indeed, 
I admire you for having the courage of your 
convictions, even if you did swear at the 
ladies and get pinched for it. 





Emity, SAN Dieco.—Please help you? Sure 
I love vers libre. I wrote a dear little thing 
the other day. I called it “Ode to a Jelly 
Omelet.” Or did Amy Lowell use that title 
once? I like your little friend, Doris Lee; 
I hope you have a pleasant visit with her. 
Yes, I'd like to meet her sometime. Con- 
stance Talmadge may not have time to an- 
swer your letter, but I believe she will send 
you her photograph. Her address is given 
elsewhere in these columns. (Sounds great, 
that.) Write soon again, Emily; and I in- 
sist that my vers libre, sung softly to low- 
ered lights and sad music, would be much 
more effective than yours. 





PENDENNIs, PittspurGH.—These new la- 
dies are all right, I suppose. You have to 
hand it to a woman who can talk on any- 
thing from teleology to thaumaturgy: who 
knows all about the origin of the theorbo 
and all the principles of thermodynamics. 
But—I like a woman who says nothing at all 
and says it well; who wears one of these 
silver lockets on a black‘ ribbon; and opens 
her eyes wide and says she never reads any 
of those English authors when you mention 
Joseph Hergesheimer. She thinks the nebu- 
lar theory is something to carry from the 
wrist, like a coin purse. But I like her. 





J. H., PirrssurcH.—I have learned lately 
never to believe or care what people say, and 
it takes most people a lifetime to learn one 
of these lessons; to curse the Kaiser; to like 
ripe olives and H. G. Wells and that all is 
not gold that glitters in the top-knots of 
some blondes. PuHotopray has not neg- 
lected Ethel Clayton. We have said some 
nice things about her. Her husband was 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete {ist 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a — reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. /rite to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 


the late Joseph Kaufman, the director. Miss 
Clayton is twenty-nine; she has golden red 


hair-and blue eyes. She’s with Lasky now 
and may be addressed care that company’s 
Hollywood studios. Will tell the Editor 
you want a story about her. 





Giapys R., MINNEAPOLIS.—Interview with 
Mary Pickford in July, 1918. There’s some- 
thing about her in almost every issue, 
Gladys. Write to her for a picture; she'll 
send you one gratis. Sure, stop in when you 
come to Chicago; I’ll be glad to see you. 
Here’s hoping you get to Cal. 





C. A. I., Crarton, Pa—Dorothy Gish’s 
address is the Griffith studios, Hollywood, 
Cal. She’ll write to you, I’m‘sure. At this 
writing Dorothy and sister Lillian are just 
recovering from the flu. It held up work on 
Dorothy’s new picture, and her director, 
Elmer Clifton, was also laid up; but Dorothy 
with her usual sang froid, said it was the 
fashion and they might as well have it and 
get it over with. 





Lioyp H. S., St. JosepH, Mo.—So glad, 
Lloyd, that you finally decided to ask a few 
questions about the motion picture business. 
In reply would state that Billie’ Burke, Car- 
mel Myers, and Mary Pickford wouldn’t be 
mad if you wrote to them; that Mae Mur- 
ray is, according to latest reports, to go to 
England to make pictures accompanied by 
hubby Robert Leonard; that Edna Goodrich 
makes pictures for Mutual; that Triangle 
isn’t, any more; that those ladies do not give 
their ages, and that the Answer Man is 
pretty well tuckered out, and would you 
mind if I answered the rest of ’em some 
other time? Thanks awfully, Lloyd. 





Puit, PeEnn.—I have, I am proud and glad 
to say, broken more hearts than any one 
man in the world; caused more to cursé 
deep into their pillows and to weep large, 
real salty drops at will—when I answer the 
question of “Is he married?” truthfully, as 
is my wont. But think—when I tell her he 
is married—think what it saves her in post- 
age stamps! On the contrary—your assur- 
ance didn’t allay my fears. Douglas Mac- 
Lean—we say it MacLane—was born in your 
city; educated Northwestern U. Prep. School 
and Lewis Institute of Technology. He’s 
in his early twenties, I think. No. I hope 
he proves to be your long-lost cousin. Same 
to you, and many of ’em. 
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J. H. Cutver, West Torontc, CANADA.— 
Send that letter to us and we will forward 
it. There’s little to grieve me in the world 
today. Only thirty-one people, having read 
all about it in the papers, wrote in to ask 
me if it is true that Charles Chaplin is mar- 
ried to Mildred Harris. 





Stster-Cousin, RicHMoND.—Seems to me 
that would be worse than a mother-in-law. 
Still, I don’t know; I never had a mother- 
in-law. Yes, that’s a picture of the pretty 
perennial, Mary Smiles Minter. You girls 
are peevish because you have never discov- 
ered her fountain of youth. Have no record 
of Thelma. Who is Thelma; where is she? 





KENNETH HartaAN Fan.—You probably 
read about him in Q’s and A’s for February. 
He was in France the last I heard. Yes— 
after a few minor injuries incurred on Peace 
and adjacent days, I determined to stick to 





the straight and narrow (osteo) path. I’d 
advise you to do likewise. 
EIGHTEEN, WasHiNnGTON.—No, no, you 


can’t disillusion me. I go right on building 
air castles, no matter how the price of build- 
ing material soars. Thurston Hall? There’s 
a story about him, in this issue, which I be- 
lieve will tell you all you want to know. 
With DeMille-Artcraft last; he’s back on 
the stage now. No, his eyes aren’t blue; 
they’re gray-blue. Your protestations of 
preference overwhelm me. Am I, really, 
the only Answer Man you ever loved? 





HELEN, VENICE.—I have never seen Theda 
Bara’s sister, but I don’t believe she is a 
blonde. Her name, I know, is Loro. Note 
your comments. Perhaps. 





Jane Novak Apmrirer, Quesec.—Wanda 
Hawley is married to J. Burton Hawley. 
Eileen Percy, Marjorie Daw are not married. 
Marguerite Marsh has one little girl, Betty. 
The other ladies have been married. I wish 
you the same. 





M. D. C., Ursana—Write to any music 
publisher, for a list of song hits. The latest 
T have heard of are: “The Busted Blues,” 
“Quit Callin’ Me Hon,” “Oh Moon of the 
Summer Night,” and “Everybody Shimmies 
Now.” I have not heard these; only heard 
of them. I am going to do everything I 
can to see to it that this remains thus. I 
thank you. 
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El-Rado 


The “Womanly” Way 
To Remove Hair 








From the underarms, face, neck or limbs. E1-Rado is 
a sanitary lotion that simply washes the hair off by dis- 
solving it. You can wear chiffon sleeves without any 
dress shields after removing the hair with E!-Rado. 
Entirely harmless. Users of powdered hair removers and 
blades will find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is 
good for the skin. Ask for * El-Rado”’ hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 
Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St, N. Y. 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: 29 COLBORNE ST., TORONTO 
THE ARTHUR SALES CO. 


Tuomas A., Geneva.—Sorry, but I can’t 
help you. I don’t know anyone who would 
be able to help you. There has got to be 
an audience to watch the players, you know; 
you can’t all get on the screen. (Thank 
heaven !) 


Mary L., ALLENTOwN.—Mary, we, haven’t 
any such book. I don’t know what we could 
have said, ever, to lead you to believe that 
we might have such a book. If so, I apolo- 
gize. 


Jessie Gorvon K., Arizona.—So you think 
the red-headed lady is our better-half? I 
told her that and she almost died a-laughing. 
I asked her what she saw to laugh at and 
she looked at me and said, “Why, nothing.” 
No, I’m not married to her, so don’t take a 
toast to the little-lady-who-keeps-the-home- 
fires-burning for the Answer Man. If you’ve 
lived in Arizona for a year you must be able 
to laugh at the armored-toads and the sub- 
marine-toads and the airplane chickens—all 
wings and machinery—periscope-pigs, elon- 
gated canines, to say nothing of inhuman 
beings. Ill bet you work in a telegraph of- 
fice. Ask some questions next time. 














Sartor Boy, W. PuHILADELPHIA.—They 
weren’t married when my stuff went to press. 
Did it inconvenience you much? If you kept 
a carbon copy of your letter to me, read 
it over carefully and maybe you'll under- 
stand why I get provoked occasionally. 





Ninc Nano, CuristcHurcH, N. Z—My 
idea of non-essential occupations is trying 
to keep the Kaiser from committing suicide. 
What’s yours? Your questions are all out 
of order. You'll have to be more specific 
if you really want to know, for “the man 
who always wears a check suit with one but- 
ton done up for a purpose” with Louise 
Fazenda might be Charlie Murray or Ches- 
ter Conklin, whose tastes both run to that 
sort of thing on the screen. My dear, we 
could do most anything else for you, but 
we fear ’twould be impossible to get Olga 
| Petrova to dance a jig. Anything else? 


| 








Eprea, Newport, Kentucky.—There were 
two beautiful babies in the print of “The 
Venus Model” that I saw; Mabel Normand 
and—but I suppose you mean the child ac- 
| tress who played Mabel’s little protegee, 

“Dimples” Briggs? Her name is Nadia Gary. 
| The same little girl played Alceste in Virgin- 
ia Pearson’s “A Daughter of France.” 








J. R. Mutter, Cuarteston, S. C.—My pet 
hobby? I suppose, since I’m in pitchers, I 
should say, “My Work.” But it wouldn’t 
be true. For more than anything I want— 
to help make Liberia known. Theda Bara 
is twenty-nine. I don’t care what you say; 
this is Miss Bara’s official age. Kitty Gor- 
don is the Hon. Mrs. H. H. Beresford. It 
has been rumored that she was starting di- 
vorce proceedings against her husband, the 
Captain, in England; but Kitty has denied 
it. She has one daughter, Vera, who is about 
seventeen and who is a member of her 
mother’s company. There were pictures of 
them in Puotopray for January. Yes, 
they’re married. Drop in any time. 








Don’t even 
Improbable. Carlyle 


Liza, Lextncton.—No, no. 
think of such a thing. 
Blackwell was born in Syracuse, N. Y. 
None. Gail Kane was born in Philadelphia. 
Mollie King is on the stage now. I think 
Paul Willis is still in his ’teens, but I’m not 
sure about this. Probably nineteen or 
twenty. He takes juvenile roles, you know. 
Glad to help you, if I have. 





Ina P., Dattas—No, he isn’t married. 
Never has been and says he has no inten- 
tions of marrying. Don’t know whether 





| Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


you’d call this an encouragement or a down- 
right rebuff. He isn’t dead. Please believe 
us, as Antony is said to have remarked to 
Cleopatra. Anita Stewart is playing, now; 
she has her own company and releases her 
pictures through First National. At pres- 
ent she’s in the west, working on “An Amer- 
ican Girl,” at the Lois Weber studios, under 
that directress. She has finished “Virtuous 
Wives.” 


Mary E, J., SeatTLE.—Now that the war 
is over, you have time to write? What are 
all you girls going to do now? The only 
Jane Gail I know was with Universal last. 
She was in “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” and after that in the Universal 
comedies. Believe she hasn’t been aciive 
lately. You'll have to give me more facts 
about that picture before I can find it for 
you. Ask me some other questions next 
time. Thanks very much for all your good 
wishes; they are much appreciated by Mr. 
Johnson, and by this department also. 








J. W. H., New Yorx.—Not only because 
you are fifteen and afraid of us, but also 
because you refrained from confiding your 
movie ambitions, we are going to give you 
a mighty nice answer. No sarcasm or any- 
thing. We can be gentle on occasion; all 
strong men are gentle. Harrison Ford is 
still with the Constance Talmadge company; 
hope he’s her permanent leading man; I[ 
like to see them together. He was awfully 
funny in “A Lady’s Name.” Write to him 
there; he looks kind and would dislike to 
break your heart by refusing you his photo- 


graph. If I were you I'd insist upon the 
personal autograph. Flop in again some 
time. 





Cute SrxteeEN.—No, you can’t coax me 
into another peroration on sweet sixteen. 
You assure us solemnly that at times we 
sound rather peppy. Gosh, and we thought 
we earned our salary. Edith Story may be 
said to be still in pictures, although she is 
not working at present. She’s left Metro. 
Pearl White is with Pathe, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pearl isn’t married. Says she’s been too 
busy. Owen Moore hasn’t made any plc- 
tures for quite a while now. 





Liserty Beii.—It’s time to ring again. 
No; I didn’t have the Spanish ‘flu; I got 
my red nose from another cause entirely. 
Lila Lee, Lasky; Jack Holt, C. K. Young 
company (he’s working now in “Cheating 
Cheaters”); Mary Miles Minter, American 
studios, Santa Barbara, Cal. Jack Mulhall 
and Wallie Reed are both fathers. I 
wouldn’t call ’em pretty; they’re both good 
friends of mine. Dorothy Gish—by the way 
we have had more queries about this young 
lady than anyone this month—is twenty. 
Norma Talmage, twenty-two; Billie Burke, 
thirty-three; Wallie Reid, twenty-seven; 
Doug Fairbanks, thirty-six. Some corking 
views concerning Doug in this issue. 





Forp, Mortine.—You say, “and there was 
no noise except the chug of the engine and 
the rattle of the loose machinery in the little 
old Ford.” ‘I’m afraid you're deaf, or else 
you don’t mind noise. Another contribu- 
tion: “Make Germany pay their fine; until 
they do we'll watch their Rhine.” Dorothy 
Gish is blonde, but wears a black wig 
in her pictures. 


Ropert Younc, BALLARAT, Victorta, Aus- 
TRALIA——Whenever I see Fairbanks walk 
through a gateway instead of climbing the 
fence I am worried for fear Douglas isn’t 
quite himself. Your address is 169 Barkly 
Street, and you would like to exchange civili- 
ties and snap-shots with someone in New 


_Vork, Chicago, or any one of our large cities. 


Go west young man. 
(Continued on page 109) 
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URE, fragrant, snow-white Pompeian NIGHT 

Cream! Leave it on your face, hands and neck 
while you sleep. Then in the morning—oh, how soft, 
smooth and fragrant is your skin! But you must be 
faithful—every night—for time and weather are daily 
stealing youth and beauty from your face. Pompeian NIGHT Cream ‘is 
especially recommended for harsh, dry skins and “catchy fingers.” Jars, 
4oc and 8o0c at the stores. Sample sent with Liberty Panel. 









But for Instant Beauty in Daytime— 
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First a touch of delicately perfumed Pompeian 
DAY Cream. This softening, vanishing cream should 
be worked well into the skin so that the cream will 
make your powder stay on evenly and not in spots. 
Now Pompeian BEAUTY Powder with its pearly 
2 touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pom- 
<4 peian BLOOM on the cheeks. Milady knows that this 

final touch of color in the cheeks not only adds the 

bloom of youthful beauty, but also makes her eyes 
and more lustrous. Presto! What a 


Liberty Girl 


seem darker 
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ie will be sent for a dime. A beautiful patriotic panel, 28 inches by 7 inches, finished 
\ incolors. With the sample 
Please clip the coupon now. 


POMPEIAN MFG. 


=— 
en 
$ you can make many interesting beauty experiments. ea 
ie 
AI 
CO. 2131 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio > *: 
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change in a few moments. Instant beauty indeed! 
Samples sent with Liberty Panel. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (flesh, white or bru- 
nette), Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing) or Pom- 
peian BLOOM may be used separately or together as 
described above. Sold by your druggist at soc for each 
article. Guaranteed by the makers of the well-known 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (55c, 80c, and $1.05) 
and Pompeian HAIR Massage, for Dandruff (60c 
and $1.10). 


Art Panel and 4 Samples 
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POMPEIAN CO. 
2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, C’, 
1919 Liberty 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime jor a 
Girl Panel and 4 samples. 
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Color 
Photography 


and the 
Motion Picture 


Why educational films, and not 
dramatic, are waiting for the de- 
velopment of the color film process 


By Terry Ramsaye 


MONG other distinctions, Old Mother Nature is quite 
an authority on color. And have you noticed, when 
Nature thinks especially well of anything she paints 
it red—red watermelon, red apples, red in the peach, 
red in the glory of the autumn, red in the rose, red for all 
that is earnest, rich and hearty. If the cherry was not red, I 
very much doubt if it could have ever hoped for the medal 
for pie filling. 
The more I think about red, the more sure I am that Nature 
made green just so that red would stand out in contrast. 
Think of a world of all things black and white! A black sea 
and a white beach—a white chorus in black flummeries, or per 
contra—black and white sunsets—black trees and black hills! 
But that is the way the world looks to the motion picture 
camera. That is the way, speaking broadly and generally, that 
the camera makes its reports to us on the screen. 
For many vears inventors have been dallying with the 
problem of making the motion picture camera color sensitive, 
and to bring to the screen the exact colors of nature. 


$4 





Has any painter in 
the whole history of 
art conceived subtler 
or more marvelous 
color-combinations 
than a sunset can paint 
on the vast canvas of 
the Western heavens? 
Color photography 
will catch the sunset’s 
finest variations in 
tint. 








All 
illustrations 
rom 
photographic 
enlargements of motion pic- 
ture negatives copyrighted 
by C .. Chester 

















The red tile roofs of the tropics, the cream-colored walls, the 

dazzling blue skies, the riotously rainbowed costumes of the 

natives, the biscuit-brown earth—mere black-and-white plates 

cannot convey any idea of these things—Cholo Indian celebration 
on the Island of the Sun, Lake Titicaca, Peru. 


Even now a half a dozen little groups, each with its hopeful 
inventor, its business promoter and its financial angel, are at 
work on the yet unsolved problem of motion photography 
in natural color. 

Several of these groups have come near to genuine success. 
Enough has been done to make it certain that ultimately the 
thing will be perfectly done. Some of the pictures already 
made are excellent. But the perfect color picture is vet to be 


(Continued on page 86) 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
soessiisiissessssesscecassesesescecessssssesessecess 3: “You may use my testimonial to the value 
GET THE GENUINE BITES PIES ae of Watkins Mutsiriev Cocoanut On.” 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE soiitissesets erpitis: 33 : as 














ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 











How Famous Movie Stars 
Keep their Hair Beautiful 


ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair It brings out all the real life, lustre. 

natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it This 1s why leading motion picture stars, 
theatrical people and discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


ALICE BRADY 
“I consider Watkins Mutstriep Cocoa 
nut Oi an ideal shampoo and can be used 
with such little effort and keeps my hair in 
a wonderful condition.” 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of nch, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries 

quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it 1s 
It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, freshlooking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store A bottle should last 
for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


BLANCHE SWEET 
“I am pleased to indorse Watkins Mutst- 
riep Cocoanut Oi for shampooing.” 


MAY ALLISON 
“Of all the shampoos I have ever used 
Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut Oi is by 
far the superior.” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB is guaranteed. 
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(Continued from page 84) 
achieved. That is a matter of more laborious years. 

A tew color pictures have at times reached the 
public in the larger metropolitan centers. But thus 
far the investments in research have been far 
beyond the returns. 

Motion picture photography has two things to 
do and they are often confused. One is a 
dramatic and artistic function, to convey and 
depict on the screen emotions, motives, actions, 
ideas. The other function is that of making a 
record, a plain photographic record of the thing 
as it is, as nearly as possible as the eye sees it. 
The dramatic or entertainment picture is 
widely considered a more effective art 
medium in monochrome than it could 
possibly be in natural color. Color can 
have only a casual and incidental and 
occasional use in picture drama, and for 
those infrequent purposes methods now 
available for color treatment are ample 
These methods will be discussed later 
in this article. 

But the educational picture, the pic- 
ture which deals with fact and the world 
just as it is, the picture which is intended 
to inform and to entertain by informing, 
demands color for the complete fulfill- 
ment of its mission. Without color the 
record is not complete. 

And this means no restriction of possi- 
bility for color photography. It is a gen- 
eral opinion among serious students of the 
motion picture that the drama will not always 
be the greatest function of the films. The 
picture which is today called “educational” for 
the lack of better name has many fields of ac- 
tivity yet unentered. And every opportunity 
ahead of the educational picture is a color 
picture opportunity. 

Of course the motion photograph of to- 
day does make a certain interpretation of color, rendering 
colors in varying tones of blacks and greys. Green grass is 
a lighter black and the blue of the sky is a curious velvety grey 
white. Competent hands can make this art, but not realism. 

If it is our mission to depict for information purposes the 
scampering chipmunk, the budding rose, the billowing golden 
grain rolling across the mountain-hemmed mesa land, the 
swirling sea gardens with their bizarre denizens in riotous 
tropical hues, then we must seek to reproduce or at least ap- 
proximate nature’s own colors. 

It is hardly important that we should set down here any of 
the intimately technica! problems of the color photographer. 
However, it is obvious that the camera must record not only 
form but must make some memorandum of color which can be 
translated into that color itself in the making of the finished 
positive prints which are used for the projection of the picture 
on the screen. This means an analysis of light into the three 
primary colors in the negative and then a synthesis of these 
colors on the screen. Perfection then means three separate 
color records or negatives, and three colored positives. Physica] 
complications arise at once. A compromise is the best that has 
been done yet. By using both sides of the film two color 
records can be presented and that is the way the best of the 
color pictures thus far attained have been made. One of the 
color records is in blue-green and the other in a red-orange. 
Nature’s three primaries are thus represented by two compro- 
mises. The result is also a compromise and almost never is the 
color picture absolutely faithful. Bright red, for example, is 
not bright red in the picture. but a rich pastel pink instead. 
A faint suggestion of green often clings to the blue. 

In all fairness to the process though, it should be said that 
the realism attained is astonishingly satisfactory. But it would 
be interesting indeed to know how much of this seeming realism 
is brought to the screen by the habits of the eye itself. The 
spectator knows that the grass is green; his eves are sure of 
it, so if the film hints at green it has the eye jumping at a 
conclusion. If it were possible to watch the color pictures 
with an eye untrained in color experience the present color 
picture could not be so satisfactory. 

In fact anyone who gives any time to the study of motion 






















Photography 


The formerly noble red man 
painted his face to inspire terror 
in the hearts of his opponents. 
But this black-and-white doesn’t 
look very fearsome, does it? Ah! 
You should glimpse this dreadful 
countenance in its real and ghastly 
shades. The Indian is a master of 
peculiarly horrible color combi- 
nations 
of a Zuni village in New Mexico, 


picture optics and photochemistry 
will swear never to believe his eyes 
again. Too many things happen on 
ine screen that are not so. 

The color picture as it can be 
made today can perform excellent 
service. As this article is written 
a series of rather creditable color 
pictures made under the best appli- 
cation to date of the process dis- 
cussed here awaits the screen and 
will be presented in the larger 
cities. The subjects chosen for this premier 
are fortunate, one reel is devoted to an 
exploration of the flaming lava lakes of 
Kilauea, another to the undersea won- 
ders of Catilina, the Indians of the north- 
west, and the like. The producers have 
quite automatically taken to the one 
field in which they can hope for 
dominance. 

And while we are discussing natural 
color pictures, we must take cognizance 
of the un-natural color pictures—the 
hand-colored films and the more com- 
mon tinted and toned films. 

The hand-colored films, requiring 

costly and skilled work with a fine 
‘, brush working under a strong magni- 
fication, is many years old. It has 
reached its best in Europe where be- 
fore the war artisans were cheap. Ex- 
cellent pictures have been made by 
that hand-color 
process covering all 
manner of subjects. 
It is interesting to 
observe that hand- 
colored drama has 
met no special suc- 
cess, but that top- 
ical and educational 
pictures by that 
4. For information regarding projectors and process have met a 

equipment for showing pictures. Send fair welcome. But 
stamped envelope). the limitations of 
Address: Educational Department, hand color on film 
icnaiies A a are many and the 
otoplay Magazine, 8 cost of fine work 

| almost prohibitive. 
Further hand-color 

can not satisfy even 
It is not a part of the 


-This is the town crier 


announcing peace. 











Ask This Department 


1. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theaters. 


' 2. To find for you the films suited to the 
purposes and programs of any institution 
or organization. 


3. Where and how to get them. 





























the most casual scientific requirement. 
“record.” 

The very generally used tinting and toning processes are 
those which impart color suggestion to the films that we see 
in the theaters every day. Tinting gives us blue or green night 
scenes, yellow sunlight, and the like. It is plain and simple 
dyeing of the film. Toning is a bit more intricate. It changes 
certain chemical aspects of the image on the film and gives 
the possibility of a second color. So by laboratory work any 
motion picture taken by any process can be given a two-color 
effect, which is all that the drama can well use and which often 
times helps out educational pictures considerably, particularly 
scenic and travel films. 

But any such color treatment by dyeing is rather arbitrary 
in its effects and can not be anything more than a suggestion of 
the natural colors. 

By the tinting and toning process we can have a green 
pasture, in tone, with a blue sky above, in tint, but the cream 
and red jersey cow in the foreground will also be reduced to 
creens and blues. 

This effect may be very well for the spectator who knows a 
jersey cow when he sees one, but for Johnny Tenement Child 
it is all very bad, because he is likely to get the notion that 
cows come in green and blue. And that, you will agree, would 
be most un-educational. 

All of which makes it certain that the perfect educational 
picture must be in perfectly natural color. And, as inevitable 


as the perfect educational itself is the perfect color process— 
it is yet of tomorrow. 
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6,003 Burlingtons in 
the U.S. Navy 


6,003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some have over 100 
Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S, Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


* ee { 
A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to “‘make good’’ «m a man-of-war. The constant i 
vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from the Arctic to the ‘ 
Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch wi!l stand up and give active service aboard a man-of-war, 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only 32.50 a month. ‘Truly it is the master 
watch. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, Fitted at 
the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. ll the newest cases are yours to choose from. You 
pay only the rock - bottom - direct - price — positively the exact piice that the wholesale dealer would have to pay. 


° , You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch, We 
See [tf Kir sf ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 
@ -4 


obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 








ig 


Write for Booklet! ae 


Put your name and address in the coupon or ona letter Burlington Watch Co., Dept.1533 . 
or post card now and get your Burlington Watch book free 19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
and prepaid. You will know alot more about watch buy- Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your 
ing when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- free book on watches with full explanation of your cash or 
trations in full color of all the newest cases from which $2.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 


you have to choose. The booklet is free. Merely send 
your name and address on the coupon. 


PE ee ee ee a a a sia 
Burlington Watch Company, 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1533, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Address...........-.. comida 
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Remembah! Tarzan was a Superman 
N “The Romance of Tarzan,” when Tarzan came to Cali- 
fornia, he road in a saddle as nicely and as comfy as though 
he had received years of equestrian training. 
GAYTON McCorkte, Havenford, Pa. 


A Pleasant Winter 

N “The Gypsy Trail,’ ‘a Paramount picture starring Bryant 

Washburn, there was an interior scene, a mountain lodge, in 
which there was a roaring log fire. This looked very inviting 
and cheery—BUT—when the lovers went out into the garden, 
everything was in full bloom, as in midsummer. 

In “Hobbs in a Hurry,” an American picture, starring Wil- 
liam Russell, a scene showed him giving his last cent to a 
railroad conductor, and he was put off the train at the next 
station. At that point he entered a Western Union office and 
wired his father, and paid the bill. 

ELMER H. Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ouch! 
N Ethel Clayton's new film, “The 
Mystery Woman,” after her lead- 
ing man was wounded, he was told 
that he could return to the front again 
in three days if he would give up smok- 
ing. He immediately put his lighted 
pipe in his back pocket. Ouch! 
Frep W. Siwwtey, Denver, Colo. 


Not Scared Out of His Boots 


N “Hell Bent,” Harry Carey forces his 

“pard” to get out of bed and to 
jump out the window. When he lands 
he is wearing his boots. Do cowboys, 
then, wear their boots to bed? 

Later in the same picture, Harry is 
supposed to be buried completely by a 
sandstorm, but a close-up after it passes 
shows plainly the footprints approach- 
ing the spot. 

Eppy ARKEN, Ennis, Tex. 


The Drink Was Blushing for Him. 
AY, did you see George Walsh in 
“T’ll Say So”? The drink he serves 
to the traveling salesman is as color- 
less as water until the salesman asks 
him why he isn’t in the army, and then 

the drink suddenly shows up dark. 
“NICHEVO,” Boston, Mass. 


A Long, Long Trail! 
AWTHER late, old top, but I’d kinda like to get it outa 
my system. The little burg into which Marguerite Clark 
falls from “Out of a Clear Sky” is, or was, supposed to be in 
Tennessee. Yet, in spite of this, I observe on the tender of 
the engine shown the initials of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford (N. Y. N. H. & H.) Railway. Has government con- 


trol of railroads reached such a stage that New England trains 
are required to travel way way down theyah? 
Royse SHELDON ALpRICH, Wichita, Kans. 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 














Russian Technique? 
N “The Changing Woman,” starring Hedda Nova, Hedda is 
perched up on a table in a hotel dining room playing a guitar 
but instead of playing where it should be played, she plays it 
way up where the frets are and she uses no fingering and a 
ukelele stroke instead of picking it. 
Foxey, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Art Is Often Simplicity 

bps say photoplay directors should be students of pretty 
nearly everything in order that their pictures shall be, at 

least technically, correct. Doesn’t, or shouldn’t, this category 

of texts include typography? 

Some of the most interesting and smooth-running of pictures 
are made almost incoherent by delirious subtitle artists whose 
notion of lily-vainting an otherwise perfect production is in 
dolling up the y’s and t’s and g’s with 
tails, horns, spirals, typhoons and other 
befuddling whatnot. 

In reading one certain subtitle in 
Hart’s “Branding Broadway,” I de- 
voted all of the brief instant of its 
presence on the screen toward trying 
to figure out what a “cat,” mentioned 
in the second or third line, had to do 
with a most important situation; then 
to discover, at the last flicker, by un- 
raveling the curley-cues of the “n” that 
the word was ‘ x 


e 
Cc 
} 


“can. 

Decorate the subtitles all you want 
with sunsets, midnight moons, skulls-on- 
the-desert, yosemites and such—but 
please make the reading matter legible. 

Witt Montacve, Nutley, N. J. 


Wally Would Make a Fine Smuggler 
ALLACE REID certainly gets 
better every day, in fact in “Too 
Many Millions” he not only excels all 
of his past performances but has some- 
thing on most bridegrooms we have 
seen. 

He loses his millions, his car, spends 
his “change” for supper and then in 
the dead of night his clothes are de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Without preparation and clad only 
in patch-work quilts, he and the heroine 
are married at once. 

Question: 

Where did “Wally” hide the new 
wedding-ring the bride looks at so lovingly at the close of the 
ceremony? WILLIAM GORDON, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


We Can’t Answer 
the 12th episode of the “House of Hate,” the Hooded Ter- 
ror is shot. He was home and in bed when one of his gang 
came and told him the police were after him. 
He got out of a window and climbed the water-spout to the 
top of the building. 
Why is it that no matter how badly hurt a person is they 
can always get away? M. L. P., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Photograph of 


and Guaranteed 
My Rebuilt Underwoods 


for FIVE YEARS 


Study These 10 Important Rebuilt Features 
They Double The Life of My Underwood Typewriters 
All New Parts Where The Wear Comes — Every Machine Tested and Shipped Perfect 


These 10 big important rebuilt features make it possible for you to buy a just-like-new 
standard, visible writing Underwood at special low prices. Act quick—investigate and 
learn how you can get 100% typewriter efficiency at a big discount. My (rebuilt) stand- 
ard Underwoods are factory reconstructed by typewriter experts. New parts, new finish, 
new lettering, replace the old; everything made perfect—and the result—a typewriter the 
equal of any new machine in both service and appearance, just like the actual photograph 
shown above. And you may buy or rent my (rebuilt) Underwoods on 10 days’ free trial 
backed by a five year guarantee. Just mail the coupon for all the facts. 


I Will Rent or Sell You My Standard Buy My Factory Rebuilt Under woods 


Saenew Underwoods 2'Vzk% Guarantee fhoose Your Own Terms Biter 10 Days Free 










Lettering 




































I Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines Trial Pay Only . ry You Are Fu y Satisfied 
. ° * . esides the 10 features explained above I include many other improve- 

or Rebuild Them Like New at Money Saving Prices ments, such as a two-color ribbon, backspacer, stencil device, auto- 
Prove to yourself at my risk that my (rebuilt) genuine standard matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc., and in addition I furnish Free a 
Underwoods look, work and write like new. You don’t even have to waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book— 
buy the machine when you get it—try one of my Underwoods for all for my low price. It’s a bargain and I want every typewriter buyer 
10 days free, It’s the first step to cut your typewriter costs. Rent one to know the facts. That’s why I say—use my (rebuilt) Underwoods 
at low monthly rates, then if you decide, after six months, to buy I'll before you pay and prove it to yourself. Then after you buy, I guar- 
allow you 5 months’ rent and deductit from my low price—or BUY it antee every machine for Five Years. Buy or 
for cash, or get one on easy payments, But do so at once —ask for AN UNDERWOOD FREE. Take advantage of my 
full facts now. Learn how I save you big muney—mail the coupon agency plan. Send coupon or write at once for offer 
today. No. 53. 








How I Have Rebuilt and Sold 200,000 Perfect Type- 
: . he U. S. Gove ent has ase a 
writers at Factory Prices 2%; 105,00) Standard Underwonds The 47 = Mail Coupon Today 


result is that Underwoods are scarce, but you can still buy my (rebuilt) Stand- LF E.w. 
ard Underwood typewriters guaranteed as good as new. I sell only standard S. SHIPMAN, Pres. 


Underwood machines, purchased direct from the Underwood factory. They “4F TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


are then rebuilt in my factory (the largest of its kind in the world) with i 
new parts, obtatees direct from the Underwood Company. Send for ” 36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ili 
my_ prices, END COUPON AT ONCE AND SAVE BIG ya Send me at once your Low Price 
MONE Y—GET THE FACTS NOW. 25 years’ experience Offer, rental and agency plan No.53. 


in rebuilding typewriters has taught me how to make my 
(rebuilt like mew) Underwoods stand any mechanical 4 
typewriter test. Buy. rent or earnone of my Under- gy 
woods. 10 days’ FREE trial. Save big money y 2 
— investigate this offer. Write a letter. mail a y 7 ee ieee cadbeidaheiedeniaé 
postal or send this coupon, but ACT QUICK, 
if you want one. Get busy now. 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM PR Odie iciniwunnnseieideeauvascdesbekens 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Remember I Back My UNDERWOODS with 
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AE MARSH is the latest of the real 

brides of the film world. She was 
won by one outside the profession, Louis 
Lee Arms, a New York newspaper writer 
who entered the naval aviation service 
some time ago. The marriage occurred 
on September 21 just before Miss Marsh 
left for the Coast. 


Lays and 


Layers 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


Wallace MacDonald, who enlisted last 
spring in the Canadian artillery, is back 
on Broadway (N. Y.). He hoped to get 
overseas but influenza and the armistice 
prevented. Bert Lytell is busy again on 
the Metro lot, after a short time spent in 
an, officers’ training school at Waco 
Texas. 




















Louise Glaum has announced that she has quit vamping, and is now to be an adven- 


turess. 


Her first picture for her new company is called “Sahara,” and here are Louise 


and her leading man, Matt of the Moores, making up on location, on the great Oxnard 


desert. 


WO Laskyites to return were Lieuten- 


ant Tom Forman, a volunteer of 
the early war days, and Eugene Pal- 
lette. Tom enlisted as a private but did 


not remain in the ranks long. "Gene was 
with the high flyers. 

Other returning players were Rex In- 
gram and Eddie Sutherland, both of the 
British Royal Flying Corps. Rex was 
immediately welcomed back to Univer- 
sal’s directorial staff. Eddie used to play 
juvenile leads for Mack Sennett. He is a 
son of Julie Ring, the vaudevillian, and 
a nephew of Tom Meighan. 

Captain Norman Kerry of the Tank 
Corps will be coming back soon. Lieu- 
tenant Earl Metcalfe has been mustered 
out after one year in France with the 
Rainbow Division. Metcalfe is an old 
Lubin favorite, and his last screen appear- 
ance was in a serial, with Zena Keefe. 


Ww 






Well, many an adventure has occurred on the desert, though, personally— 


T may mean nothing to the younger 
set of theatregoers that Hal Reid will 
devote his future activities to the screen. 
Everything that Hal Reid is the male 
parent of the w. k. William Wallace Reid. 
But the older generation remembers Hal 
as a writer of melodrama for the stage 
in its palmy days. He wrote over a 
hundred — successes including “Human 
Hearts” and now he is to have charge of 
Universal’s scenario department. 


OW much cash do you carry? Some- 

times the foxiest financier has the 
puniest pocket-book. It is said that 
John D. Rockefeller was once hard put 
to it for street car fare, while J. P. Mor- 
gan found himself far from home without 
even a nickel to telephone. But Mary 
Pickford need never worry over the 
wherewithal for any of the little necessi- 








ties of a movie star’s life, such as pearls 
or Pomeranians, if we are to judge by the 
fact that she recently had more than one 
hundred thousand in cool cash on hand. 
Miss Pickford deposited the cash instead 
of giving a bond to cover her appeal 
from the judgment for $108,974 obtained 
against her by Cora C. Wilkening. Much 
of the Pickford fortune, it is understood, 
is invested in government bonds and other 
securities. 


ISS THOMAS, an Olive for whom 

it is no effort to cultivate a taste, 
isn’t going to desert the creeping pastels, 
after all. She has signed a contract with 
the newly-formed Selznick Pictures cor- 
poration (Myron Selznick, son of the 
Selznick) at a cheerful salary. She wants 
to act in adaptations from well-known 
plays, else, she says, she might as well 
have stayed with Ziegfeld’s Follies. 


“| Triumph of Death,” by Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, whose recent flights 
from Italy’s battle-fields have quite 
put his poetical flights in the shade, is to 
be set to celluloid by Metro, with Dolores 
Cassinelli, herself an Italian, as the prin- 
cipal performer. D’Annunzio set his own 
cinema record when he wrote and super- 
vised “Cabiria,” in Italy several years 
ago. ‘“Cabiria’” was the first “feature” 
picture and it has never suffered through 
comparision to more recent screen spec- 
tacles. 


AM RUBENS is working again, on 
on a five-reel Russian film affair. 
The dusky-eyed star registered one con- 
tinual close-up there for a while, for a 
public keenly intrigued by her marriage 
to Franklyn Farnum, also of the films; 
her divorce; her subsequent illness, and, 
with the passing of Triangle from active 
picturedom, her absence from the screen. 
Her return will be conducted under 
Robertson-Cole auspices. 


ANADA seems to have just cause for 

her complaint against some of the 
American hurrah films. Citizens of the 
Dominion have declared against the 
pictures which glorify to the nth degree 
America’s participation in the war and 
disregard the part played by Great Brit- 
ain and Canada. Canada’s aversion to 
the fire-works and hokum of some sen- 
sational producers is not to be wondered 
at. Moreover, our northern neighbors 
admit America’s big service in the 
European mix-up; they are only asking 
(Continued on page 92) 
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HE secret of Beauty and Econ- a 

omy in Dress is disclosed in oe 
this fascinating 232-page Book of 
Spring Fashions. A bewildering 
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Philipsborn Styles, approved by 
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COANE UCiware 
AUNT a Ke) 
Remove Wrinkles 
and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 


| P acm TOKIO presents to 
































































the women of America a new 

way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply mz arvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- |} 
anese women are famous for the beauty | 
of their complexions and these same | 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results—only 


A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just afew 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


FREE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You will look years younger gr 

and morecharming. Don’t 
waste a single day. Write 
at once, and the book will 
, go to youina plain, sealed 
if wrapper. Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 
150 N. State St., Suite 332 
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SPECIAL TERMS—10 MONTHS’ 
qredis on any article selected from the SWEET 
Catalog. © money in advance, Shipment 
made for your examination. First payment to be 
made only after you have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be equalled. If not what you 
wish return at our expense. 





Any Diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an in- 
creased value of 74; % 
more than you paid. 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 


m Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
You don’t do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 
inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Phono- 
graphs, etc. Send 
TODAY for 
rs EET De Luxe 

‘atalog. Write 
Now to Depart- 
ment 429H. 





SWEET’S newest creation; 
7 fine diamonds. Set in hand 
engraved newest style 
mounting. Looks like a 
$350.00 Solitaire. 

Price . . $62.50 

10%, Discount allowed on 
all cash transactions 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page go) 

















Hartsook 
Charles Gunn, one of the screen’s most 
capable young leading men, died Decem- 
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ber 6, in Los Angeles, of influenza. Gunn 
has supported such stars as Bessie Barris- 
cale, Louise Glaum, and Enid Bennett. 


for fair play. It does seem rather like 
hogging the camera. 


T transpires that the next work of 

Maestro Griffith is a visualization of 
“The Chink and the Child,” one of the 
stories in Burke’s “Limehouse Nights,” a 
collection of strange and terrific tales of 
subterranean London. Lillian Gish is the 


“child” and Dick  Barthelmess_ the 
“chink.” 
EILE G. TURNER, an actress for 


the Crystal Film Company, while 
enacting a scene in the woods, broke her 
ankle in falling from a tree before the 
camera. She sued. When the case came 
up in court, Ceile had the film of the 
accident right there to run off to con- 
vince the jury. She alleges the Crystal 
was negligent in not preparing a safe 
place for her to drop; the defense says 
‘the -actress assumed the risk with the 
part. Anyway, this is the first time a 
filmed accident has been viewed in de- 
ciding a case, although the motion pic- 
ture has invaded the court times in- 
numerable. 


LTHOUGH she won film fame as the 

leader of Mack Sennett’s beauty 
chorus, Mary Thurman has gone lately 
in for the serious stuff, playing Bryant 
Washburn’s feminine lead in a forthcom- 
ing Paramount. Not so surprising as it 
seems, considering the thoughtful voca- 
tion Mary pursued before the camera 
caught her. She was a school-teacher. 





ATHERINE BLYTHE was divorced 

from John Blythe recently at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Which would not have 
attracted any interest at all but for the 
fact that John is our esteemed star, Jack 
Barrymore. His erstwhile wife is known 
to screen followers as Katherine Harris 
Barrymore. 





is guaranteed. 


RANCES MARION, scenarioist ex- 

traordinary who quit a thirty thou- 
sand a year job with Artcraft-Paramount 
to enter the government employ at $1 a 
year was the first American woman to 
reach the Rhine, according to press cables 
from the Army of Occupation. Miss 
Marion is preparing a series of screen 
stories which are to be produced by Unc'e 
Sam’s celluloidists. 


ATHERINE CALVERT, the beauti- 

ful widow of the late Paul Arm- 
strong, was mentioned recently in the 
ios Angeles press as a prospective bride. 
She declined to comment on the current 
rumors that she was to wed Colonel R. 
C. Carruthers, a millionaire Canadian, 
who is spending the winter in California. 
Miss Calvert went to Los Angeles to take 
an important role in the Salvation Army 
film being made by Lasky and in which 
Commander Evangeline Booth plays the 
leading part. Ruby de Remer, a well 
known Broadwayite, also participates and 
Eugene O’Brien is the chief male. 


HILE on the subject of Broadway 

beauties it may not be amiss to 
record the fact that Kay Laurel who has 
decorated many an edition of Mister 
Ziegfeld’s Follies has joined the filmers. 
She is making her debut in a leading role 
of the next Rex Beach picture to be 
turned out by Goldwyn in the newly ac- 
quired Culver City studio relinquished by 
Triangle. 


HARLES GUNN, one of the most 

popular of the leading men in the 
Los Angeles film colony, died, a victim of 
influenza, on the eve of a return to the 
legitimate stage for a brief engagement. 
His death occurred on Friday, Decem- 
ber 6. The following Monday he was to 
have opened at the Morosco Theater, Los 
Angeles in “Pals First” playing the same 
role on the stage that the late Harold 
Lockwood played in the film version just 
before the latter’s death from the same 
disease. Mr. Gunn was 35 years old and 
married. It was while nursing his wife 
that he contracted the illness which 
caused his death. Mr. Gunn was recruited 
from the stage to play leads for Thomas 
H. Ince in the latter’s Triangle days. 
His first work was opposite Enid Bennett. 
Since that time he played opposite nearly 
all of the Ince stars and then went to the 
ill-fated Paralta. He played with Bessie 
Barriscale and his last picture was oppo- 
site Madame Yorska, in “The Eternal 
Net.” 


N° peace conference followed the split 
between Doug Fairbanks and Direc- 
tor Allan Dwan, as predicted by the 
Hollywood board of strategy. It had 
been rumored that Dwan, who drew a 
salary of $2000 weekly for directing the 
athletic star for a year would return, but 
scouts of the intelligence division report 
that the parting between star and director 
was such that not even a Wilson speech 
at a Versailles conference could ever 
bring them together again—except as 
combatants. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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( Can YOU Siokaentls: 


hGan XU Honestly Ask | 


Can you marry any girl, without making her the victim of the meanest 
kind of deceit a man is capable of? Are you fit to be a husband, fit to 
make the girl you love the mother of children who will inherit YOUR 
traits of body and mind? Think, and think hard, before you ask her to 
give her body and soul into your keeping, unless you are FIT. You know 
what the Law of Heredity is—there’s no beating it: what YOU are when 
you become a father your children ARE bound to be. 


Make Yourself Fit to Be a Father 


If you are skinny, undeveloped, weak, watery-blooded, build yourself 
up before you marry, so your children will not be rickety imitations of 
yourself. If you are dyspeptic, bilious, constipated, or the victim of any 
other chronic ailment, such as youthful errors, vital losses and consequential 
impotency, get rid of these handicaps; don’t take the risk of passing them 
on, in an exaggerated form, to the helpless little children you will bring 
into the world. You can’t commit a worse CRIME than to make a sweet, 
pure, trusting girl the mother of weak, ailing, defective children who will 
be a sorrow to her and a reproach to you as long as you both live. 


Have Healthy, Happy Children 


You can do it: 











you can make yourself healthy, strong, vigorous, full 
of LIFE and the joy of living, and capable of tr: unsmitting ‘that health 
and strength and happiness to children who will be full of rollicking fun, 
a comfort and a blessing to you and to the girl you marry. No matter how 
low down you have got in the human scale, and no matter how you got 
there, YOU CAN COME BACK, if you go about it the right way. 

I don’t care how much druggist’s dope or patent piffle you may have 
tried without success; three hundred years ago the greatest brain in E ng- 
land wrote “Throw Physic to the Dogs’ *_—and Shakespeare knew, as every 
doctor knows today, that physie isn’t the kind of food that makes men 
strong and vital, that fills them full of overflowing life and energy and 
spirit. 


Get Strong in Nature’s Way 


Give old Mother Nature a chance to cure your ailments and build you 
up, by living in the way she meant you to live, and you'll be amazed in 
a few weeks’ time at the improvement in yourself. There’s no guesswork 
about it, there’s no doubt about what she can do for you; and there isn’t 
any other way: Nature’s way is the ONLY way many men on the ragged 
edge of being thrown into the eve rlasting se rapheap of humanity can EVER 
get back the health and strength and vigor and vitality of a MAN. 

I KNOW: I’ve tried it, not only on my- 
self — and I am called the strongest man in 
the world today — but also on thousands of 
miserably ailing, weak, downcast, discour- 
aged men, suffering from early indiscretions, 
vital losses and other troubles, that are the 
result of these ailments, who found their 
first ray of hope and comfort and quick im- 
provement in the system of Strongfortism 
that I teach. 








FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 


Mr. Lionel Stronefort, Newark, N. J.—Please send 
me your book, ** PROMOTION AND CONSERVA- 
TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ENERGY,” for postage of which I enclose three 2- 
cent stamps. I have marked (X) before the subject 
in which I am interested. (794) 





LIONEL STRONGFORT 


“Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared that 


Strongfort is unquestionably the finest spec- ..- Insomnia 














ae helped them, and as I am helping other men 


in every quarter of the civilized world today. I will show you how to shuffle off your 
ailments, how to develop your muscles, reinvigorate your vital organs, steady your 
nerves, clear your brain; how to become, in a short time, a 100 per cent Man and 
take the place in the world you ought to hold. . en —_ 

1} t the results of my life’s study, research anc 
Send for My Free Book !2¥¢,put the res 


experimentation on the subject of man’s vitality and 
vigor into a book called ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” 
It will tell you all about Strongfortism, show you how thousands of men who had lost their grip 
were able to become red-blooded, vigorous ¢ itizens again,and pointoutthe way—the simple,e asy ,nat- 
ural, quick way in which YOU can gain and retain health: and strength and the ability to enjoy life. 
Send three 2c stamps to cover postage and packing and I will mail a copy to your address at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 794 Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


























I will help YOU, as I have --+Colds 


. Catarrh 
..- Asthma 

. Obesity 

.- Headache 
..-Thinness 
.-- Rupture 
..-Lumbago 

--Neuritis 
..- Neuralgia 

.- Flat Chest 

.- Deformity 

(describe ) 


... Short Wind 
.- Flat Feet 
. Stomach 


Disorders 


. Constipation 
..-Billousness 
..-Torpid Liver 

.- Indigestion 

. Nervousness 

.-Poor Memory 

. - Kheumatism 

-- Youthfal Errors 


.- Vital Losses 

.- Impotency 

. Gastritis 

.- Heartweakness 
.-.Poor Cireulation 

.. Skin Disorders 
..-Despondency 

. - Round Shoulders 
.--Lung Troubies 

.- Increased Height 
..«Stoop Shoulders 

.-Musealar 


Development 
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The Perfect 


Hair Remover 


[1D* MIRACLE, the original 
sanitary liquid is equally efh 

cacious for removing super- 
fluous hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs. 


This common-sense method is both logi 


cal and practical. It acts quickly and 


with absolute certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore cleanly 
and most convenient to apply. 


Samples—We do not supply them, but 
you can try DeMiracle at our expense. 
Buy and if 
you are that it is the 
} perfect hair remover return it to us 

with the DeMiracle guarantee and we 
will refund your money. 


1 bottle, use it just once, 


not convinced 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on 


| DeMiracle 


Dept. 23 
i Park Avenue and 129th Street, 


receipt of price. 


New York 





MADAME YORSKA 
— the Celebrated 
French Actress Says: 


**There are no words 
to tell of my delight of 
Sandell’s 
Koheul Powder 


It is absolutely as goo 
as the original Eg 
tian Kohe 


eile 


‘luable stage 


sh ska 
PRICE $2.00 
; Dell 


1 Bid. 


$537 Holly wor 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 92) 


B. WARNER is the papa of a baby 

e girl, Mrs. Warner is known pro- 
fessionally as Rita Stanwood. You'll 
remember H. B. in Ince’s ‘Shell 43,” and 
“The Beggar of Cawnpore,” and in Froh- 
man’s “God’s Man.” His wife has ap- 
peared with him in several productions. 


NOTHER convert to Califilmia is 

Frank Mayo, formerly leading man 
for World, in Fort Lee. Now he is work- 
ing on the Universal lot with Mary Mac- 
Laren and can’t say enough for the cli- 
mate etcetera. Wait—wasn’t he a west- 
erner for Balboa a spell back? Of course; 
how one does forget these things! 


ILLARD MACK has written a pla&y, 
called “Lady Tony,” and his wife, 
Pauline Frederick, is going to act in it 


next September. Miss Frederick has a 
contract with A. H. Woods, the pro- 
ducer, to appear on the stage for the 
next three years. This will not, how- 
ever, affect her screen appearances; she 
goes to the coast in January, for Gold- 
wyn, and she will make pictures for them 


until the time comes to resume her legiti- 


mate activities. It is said Willard Mack, 
also, will act in “Lady Tony.” 


‘ih picture players of Los Angeles 
have formed a union, the aim of 
which is to bring the photoplay actor into 
the ranks of organized labor. The for- 
mation of Local No. 1 and the election 
of officers under the charter granted by 
the American Federation of Labor, mark 
a pursuance of plans to give the filmers 
and the filmed the advantages enjoyed by 
any craftsman belonging to a labor 
organization. 


“TSADDY LONG LEGS?” is the first of 

the Mary Pickford independent 
pictures to be completed. Marshall Nei- 
lan was the director, loaned by Harry 
Garson with whom he is associated; and 
Miss Pickford was regarded as very for- 
tunate in being able to secure the services 
of the director who made “Rebecca,” 
“Stella Maris,” “Amarilly” and others of 
her Artcraft pictures. Mahlon Hamilton 
played the name part in “Daddy Long 
Legs” loaned by the Kitty Gordon com- 
pany. 
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Years and years ago—-six, to be exact—Viola Dana was wringing tears from thousands 


as the child in “The Littlest Rebel.” 


the company. 


At that time Fred Kley was stage manager of 
Now Viola is Metro’s star weeper, while Fred is studio manager of 


Lasky’s in Hollywood. Miss Dana is in the West now, and often on her way to and 
from the Metro studio drops in at Lasky’s to see sister Shirley Mason, and incidentally 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


to talk over old times with Fred. 






Plays and Players 
(Continued) 


HERE’S no limit to the public’s 

curiosity to see its newly-wedded 
idols. They flocked to see “Little Miss 
Hoover,” the tiny Mrs. H. Palmerson 
Williams’ first photoplay. (Under its 
original title, “The Golden Bird,” this 
story appeared in last month’s isuse of 
PHOTOPLAY.) It wasn’t long before 
some bright-eyed fanette caught the 
glimmer of the little band of gold on neé 
Marguerite Clark’s fourth finger. She 
wears her wedding ring all the way 
through the picture, although as Nancy 
Craddock she does not come to the con- 
ventional orange-blossom finish until the 
last reel. My, but she takes her mar- 
riage seriously! 


ILM magnates have come to the 

manufacture of movable strips of 
celluloid from such professions as man- 
aging nickleodeons and selling furs. But 
it remained for Al Kessel, pioneer film 
man, and the K of Kay Bee (the B 
standing for Bauman)—to reverse the 
usual order of things by leaving the film 
business for the fish business. No matter 


| 





what you might say, there is not the re- | 
motest connection between the two. Mr. | 


Kessel is going to sell fish on a lavish 


scale; he’s an exporter and has already | 
disposed of a million and a half pounds | 
of fish to the Canadian Government. | 


Fillums—or fish? Consult Mr. Kessel. 


UESS who Jack Pickford’s new boss 

is! Give up? Well, it’s his “ma.” 
Sure enough, as they say in Texas; and 
she’s a pretty good boss too as she slips 
Jack a check each Saturday night that 
nets him 2,o00 round dollars. Jack is 
making a series of three pictures for Mrs. 
Pickford which the latter turns over to 


the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit. | 
The director is James Kirkwood, who | 
once officiated in like capacity for Sister | 
Mary. Jack’s last motion picture salary | 


before joining the navy last March was 
$400 a week—from Lasky—so it will be 
seen that the war wasn’t so terribly ca- 
lamitous for Jack. According to the film 
wiseacres, the raise came like this: When 





Mrs. Pickford was negotiating with First | 
National for Mary’s pictures, she imposed | 


a condition that three pictures with Jack | 
as the star be taken at $50,000 each as | 


well as three of Mary at $250,000 each. | 


Greatly desiring the Mary Pickford pic- 
tures the F. N. agreed to take Jack’s 
also from Mrs. Pickford, acting as manu- 
facturer and vendor. Jack’s pictures were 
enjoying much popularity up to the time 
he quit the screen to help out the navy. 


F all press agents are truthful, there 

will be such a hegira of stars to 
France within the next few months as 
will depopulate the film centers of East 
and West, as well as all intermediate 
points. Doug Fairbanks was the first to 
announce, at the ending of the Continen- 
tal fuss, that he was going to France to 
make some pictures. Mary Miles Min- 
ter also plans a similar journey as do 
Mary Pickford, Louise Lovely, and others. 
Alice Brady thinks she will go, too; and 





Pearl White may take her serial company | 


over in the near future. 


| 
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What 5c Buys 


For Breakfast 


Ten dishes of Quaker Oats cost five cents—about one- 
half cent per dish. 


Ten dishes—a liberal serving for ten people, of the 
greatest food that grows. 

Below we picture what five cents buys in other break- 
fast dishes. Just a tiny serving for one person nowadays. 

Compare in another way. 

Food is largely measured by its energy value—by cal- 


ories. Here is what five cents buys in energy at this 
writing. 





What 5c Buys 


In Calories 


In Quaker Oats . 1000 Cal. In Fresh Halibut . . 95 Cal. 

In Round Steak . 125 “ In Hen’s Eggs . . . 70 “ 

In Veal Cutlets . ~s * In Salt Codfish .. 65 “ 
In Canned Peas .. 95 Cal. 











This means that some foods cost you ten times Quaker Oats. 


It means that breakfast cost can be vastly lessened by serving 
Quaker Oats. 


And breakfast can be bettered. The oat is almost a complete food. 
It comes close to the ideal food. 


It is the vim-food, the food for growth. Food which costs ten times 
as much cannot compare with oats. 


And Nature has made few foods so inviting. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Vim-Food 


Quaker Oats attained its fame We get but ten pounds from a 

* through flavor. It is flaked from bushel. It means the cream of oats 

queen grains only—just the rich, without extra price. You should 
plump oats. insist on this grade. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable. Cover 
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Learn how you can have the same exquisitely 
shaped and polished nails you have so often 


admired on others. ‘‘' The Better Way to 
Manicure’’ tells how to do it quickly and 
easily, without the use of cuticle scissors or 
injurious acids. 

Your copy of this helpful book, with suf- 
ficient Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice to soften and train 
your cuticle, will be sent you free on request. 


Two attractive sets of Lustr-ite preparations, 
in Traveling or Boudoir size, have been as- 
sembled for convenient use. Besides a file, 
orange stick, and emery boards, they include 
the four essentials to “‘ The Better Way to Manicure.” 


Lustr-ite Cuticte Ice Lustr-ite Salve Enamel 
Lustr-ite Nail Whitener Lustr-ite Nail Cake 


On sale at all department and drug stores. 


The Lustr-ite Corporation 
44 Fulton Street Brooklyn, New York 
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GIBSON 


‘erms as low as $5.00 down and 
$2. o¢ per month. Mandolin, Guitar, 
Tenor Banjo or Guitar Banjo sent on ap 
Liberal allowance on old instruments in 
exchange for the ** Gibson Get our new Free 
Book—112 pages, 111 illustrations. Valuable infor- 
mation for player and teacher, Explains wonder- 
ful new violin construction with carved and 
graduated Top and Back and Stradive arius 
Arching. Also free treatise on ** How to 
Practice.’’ 
Teach and Soll the Gibson. Make 
$1800 to$5000 or MoreaYear 
Become a teacher. Splendid oppor- 
tunities for Mandolin and Guitar 
Teachers — either sex, in eve ry 
locality, for private "and cla 
instruction and sale of * “Gib- 
sons. ey have “* made 
many a teac her Role a, 
and Taene ially. e have per- 
manent teaching and business 
opportunity now open for either 
sex. Other positions pending. 
—— sooner. Brock- 
jer, St. Louis, Mo. ie Te pacher 
ane Director, writes, ** Will do 
$10,000 busine ss in 1917; did 
7,000 in 1916. ‘4 Place, Jr., 
Providence. R. I., Star Soloist for 
ictor, unqualifiedly endorses 
the “Gibson. 


Do Business on Our Capital 


Become ouragent. We help sell. 
Agents’ territory protected .Stock 
furnished. We pay the advertis- 
ing. You make the profit. You 
pay for goods when sold; return 
foods not sold. Try our “Still 
Hunt.” FREE to those interested 
our "ae w $1.00 book “The Or- 
ganization, ay and Main- 
tenance he Mandolin Orches- 
2. = = eee ey tre,” + poe a’s most suc 
Gibson Mendolia-Gulter Co. % cessful director, Wm. Piace. 
» Kalamazoo, + Jr. jrite now cee Catalog 
-« Gentlemen:— % Treatise, ‘How to prac 
ane opligation ; se ng me free *. = a ay chologically =. 
complete Catalog, free treat- ainec e 
ise, also information about the Wm Don't wait; ACT NOW. 
P lace. THe poo and tye nt ‘, FILL IN THE COUPON. 
ch~ teacher check here [ ’ 
{) Mandolin { } Mando-cello {) Guitar % were IN- 
() Mandola |) Mando-bass [ ) Harp guitar®, ~ 
( ) Tenor Banjo ( | Guitar Banjo * 463 Parsons Street 
* Kalamazoo, 


+ Michigan, 
U.S. A. 


































Tenor Banjos 
Most powerful member of ban- 
jo family. Powerful, sweet- 
tone, lively; ‘‘banjoistic’’ but 
musical obtained by exclusive 
Gibson features. Great_ for 
dance playing or home. Play 
from any piano score melody 
or chords stra aight or jess, 

Cc ompanion instrument; Gib- 

son uitar Banjo—fingerboard, 

stringing and tuning same as 
juitar. 


u a ha ave » ches ked instrume strument. 


BOIS and Girls 
Clear the Skin 
With Cuticura 


Draggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c, each. 





Be sure y« 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


ORE flu news: Douglas MacLean and 

Jane Novak of the Ince studios; 
Alma Rubens; Claire duBrey, free lance 
vamp and most recently with Dustin Far- 
num in “The Man in the Open;” Douglas 
Gerrard and Paul Powell, Universal di- 
rectors; Dick Jones, Sennett comedy 
director; J. G. Hawkes, Goldwyn scenario 
chief, were among others who had it. 


HEN the will of the late Harold 

Lockwood was filed in New York, 
several interesting facts came to light. 
One, that his widow, Alma Lockwood, is 
not mentioned in the list of beneficiaries. 
Lockwood, although a film star who 
brought down a considerable salary, left 
only $45,000, $20,000 of which was in 
life insurance policies of $10,000 each; 
the remainder in real and personal prop- 
erty. The policies go to his mother, who 
lives in New York, and his ten-year-old 
son, who resides with the widow in Los 
Angeles. The $25,000 is to be equally 
divided among the mother, son, and 
Gladys W. Lyle, a friend of the actor, 


who also resides in Los Angeles. It is 
not known whether the widow, from 
whom Lockwood was separated, signed 


away her dower rights when they parted 
or will make claim to the realty of the 
estate. 


APTAIN WALTER LONG, late of 

the Coast Artillery, walked onto 
Director George Melford’s set at the 
Lasky studio in Hollywood. “Well, 
George” said the captain, “I’m out of the 
service and back to work.” ‘“That’s nice” 
said the director, “just peel off that coat 
and cap and get in that set; you're a pri- 
vate now.” And Walter took his place in 
a scene for Ethel Clayton’s picture “Pri- 
vate Pettigrew’s Girl.” Long was the 
first of the Lasky regulars to return to 
work, just as he was the first to enter the 
service. Despite his year and a half in 
uniform he never got away from the 
Coast, despite numerous applications for 
active service. 


HREE of the four Moore brothers, 

Tom, Matt and Owen, had a holiday 
reunion with their mother in Hollywood, 
Owen being the last to reach the Coast. 
Matt played the male lead in the big 
Garson-Neilan production of “The Un- 
pardonable Sin” with Blanche Sweet and 
also the lead in “Sahara” with Louise 
Glaum. Joe Moore, the youngest of the 
brothers is with the Wild West Division 
in the Armerican Army of occupation. 


OU read last month in these columns 

of the contemplated combination of 
Allan Dwan and Marshall Neilan which, 
—if their plans had not fallen through— 
would have meant glorious directorial 
achievements. It reminds us of the 
Dwan-Neilan association of other days, 
when Dwan, directing, was still unknown 
and Mickey—well, Mickey’s status was 
that of an actor seriously looking for a 
job. He came to Dwan, who was putting 
on a western at the time. Dwan asked 
him if he could ride. ‘Why, sure,” said 
Mickey, who had mounted a horse per- 
haps once or twice in his life. The joke 


of it is that he got on and stayed on by 
holding on to the saddle. It is a matter 
of note that Neilan, who directed Mary’s 
“Daddy Longlegs,”’ hasn’t forgotten the 
incident and even likes to tell about it. 


OLONEL WILLIAM SELIG is plan- 

ning to revive “animal stuff.” The 
veteran producer believes that the public 
will like it as well as it did in the “Adven- 
tures of Kathlyn” days. Mebbe so and 
mebbe not. Anyhow, the Colonel has a 
fine assortment of lions and tigers and a 
choice lot of other jungleers and he feels 
that they might as well be earning their 
keep. And Essanay, in Chicago, appar- 
ently reached the _ conclusion, after 
“peace,” that their plant might as well be 
in use; sO we may expect another pro- 
duction spurt from this quarter. 

















The Late Samuel Goldfish. 


Not dead, but legally annihilated. By permission 
of the New York courts the head of the Goldwyn 
corporation has become Samuel Goldwyn, and 
Goldwyn is henceforth his family name. ‘“‘Gold- 
wyn” was originally a piece of corporate nomen- 
clature, derived from the names of Samuel Gold- 
fish and Edgar Selwyn, founders of Goldwyn 
Pictures. 


HE “flu” continued its havoc in the 

California studios during December. 
Among those who died during the month 
were Wayland Trask, a Sennet player, 
Director William Wolbert, for a long 
time with Vitagraph and Universal and 
Harold Percival, technical director for 
Thomas H. Ince. Rex Weber, a young 
director who worked for Lubin, Titan, 
and Rex in the old days, and who most 
recently assisted in the direction of “The 
Birth of a Race,” succumbed to ’flu pneu- 
monia in Chicago. J. Warren Kerrigan 
was stricken with double pneumonia and 
was at the point of death for several 


days. Mabel Normand and her leading 
man John Bowers were among the 
afflicted. 
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Plays and Players BG] cll el J 
(Concluded) | 6s a = 1 Vex 
OUISE GLAUM, after a rather un-| B 


satisfactory experience with the late 
Paralta, returns’ to the screen under 





“- “° i * ee OP Bs | be ts MANICURE 
rather auspicious conditions in “Sahara,” er pepe | I ourrir 
a story written for. her by C. Gardner Cal wt ~p || orn Jom 


Sullivan and produced under the super- 
vision of Allan Dwan. It is described as 
2 modern story set in oriental environ- 
ment but the once famous “peacock 
vampire” does no vamping despite the 
Vampish surroundings. The _ vehicle, 
however, gives her an opportunity to 
show her ability as an interpreter of tense 
dramatic roles. Since the so _ called 
stronger sex, led by Lew Cody, has begun 
vamping, the so called weaker sex has 





sorta cut it out. Other times, other | a - a Kor 
customers, as the Romans used to iterate. | § 3} ) Were 


a that Kitty Gordon was to 
marry her manager Jack Wilson did 
not exactly pan out. At any rate there 
was a_ business—or-other—disagreement 
and Wilson returned to vaudeville while | 
Kitty continued making pictures in Los 
Angeles for United without the aid of a | 
manager. But—Wilson’s vaudeville en- | ° 
gagement lasted only one day, and now oA Quick 
he’s back in Hollywood. You see now | 

where we get that “coast-to-coast” line, 


ae ae Beautiful Manicure 


ULIAN ELTINGE has forsaken the 

screen—left it flat as it were—to give 
the lovers of vaudeville a treat. He be- 
gan his season in Los Angeles and the 
entire film colony turned out at his first 
night to cheer “Bill” on his way. He has 
an entire vaudeville road show of his 
own. Eltinge’s last film play was “Over 
the Rhine” and at this writing the jury 








“T HATS what you need—a sure and easy method of 
keeping your nails in perfect condition. The use of 
Hycto Preparations will keep the nails free from all 
stains and discolorations, will keep the cuticle smooth and 
firm and give the nails a beautiful tinted lustre that is water- 

proof and lasting. Start today with this New Hycto 
hasn’t decided whether the finish of the | “Home Outfit” as pictured above. It contains all of 
war has put it in the non-essential class. 


| Graf’s 
LARA KIMBALL YOUNG and the | 
Select Company had a disagreement | 
cver money and the action of the com- | 


pany was regarded as a violation of her ” ( 
contract, according to Miss Young. If Wi / Pr £ 

the controversy was not patched up be- anicure e ava tons 
tween the time this issue went to press 
and this date, Miss Young is now a free 


Hycro Curticre Remover anv Nat. Hycto Nam Potisn Paste (Pink), 


agent. There has been more or less dis- | BLeacn, removes all surplus cuticle a fine rougé for polishing the nails 
sension ever since Miss Young contracted and keeps the cuticle smooth and which gives the beautiful pink appear- 
with Louis J. Selznick to do Select pic- firm, doing away with the roughness ance so desirable. 

tures. “Cheating Cheaters” from the Max caused by harmful use of scissors. 


Hycro Naw Waite, a dainty per- 
fumed cream in jars for whitening 
under the tips of the nails. 


Marcin stage success, was her last for Also removes stains and discolorations. 


Select. It was directed by Allan Dwan. Hycto Naw Potisn, in cake form 


(can be had separately in powder 














NTHONY PAUL KELLY, the form.) Quickly and easily tints and Also included is a flexible file, emery 

_scenarioist and author | of the suc- polishes the nails, giving a tinted lustre _ board, orange stick and cotton, attract- 
cessful “Three Faces East,” is a Chief that is lasting and waterproof. ively packed in novelty box. 
Yeoman in the Navy, attached to the sein ae “ 

> af és r his HYGLO outfit will give you fifty perfect manicures at the small cost of $1.00, 
Division of Films. Recently Kelly made and can be bought at all drug and department stores or will be mailed direct by us to you 
an agreement with Mary Pickford to if your dealer is not supplied. Anyone of the articles can be bought separately for 25c. 
write for her five original photoplays, iene iii iilectaiit 
for which he was to receive $25,000. He If you want to test Hyslo Cuticle GRAF BROS., Inc. 
had the five plots outlined and submitted el cand cae a oe 127 West 24th S 
; . ‘ : j ‘ ne. ; es th Street 

to Miss Pickford for her consideration. | mail you a trial outfit including 


emery board, orange stick and 
cotton. We are sure you will 


Her enthusiasm fired him, so much so 

that he let out the glad news a little | Swe 
ahead of time. Result: Kelly received a 
communication from Admiral Usher to 
this effect: “Are you in the navy or in 
motion pictures?” Kelly’s reply: “I am 
in the navy.” Good enough for a sub- 
title for a Kelly war picture, isn’t it? 


New York City 
Established 1873 
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Delatone. 


and correct style. 


thick or stubborn. 


firm and hairless. 







“SHEFFIELD 


AL 
WEXFORD BLOG 
CHICAGO 
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Unhampered Grace 


tr IS a question if Fashion’s present mode could be so popular without 
The sleeveless }own and sheer fabrics for sleeves cause it to be a very 

necessary toilette adjuvant for every woman, for Delatone makes 

possible freedom of movement, unhampered grace, modest eleZance 

That is why— 

“they all use Delatone”™ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the 
quick, safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how 


Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or arms. After application, the skin is clear, 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1l-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. H. T.,339 South Wabash Ave., 


 PsOes la =) yy aa)". CD ee eof ss 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Would ‘Not Part 
with it for $10,000”, 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have 
worn it. Conserve your body 
and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 4 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reducesenlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 

Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 


_330 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 











pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 5th Ave., N. ¥Y. City 





Every 











Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
(Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
you. They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot | 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in, easy to 
take out, Are “Unseen Comforts.’ Inex- | 














Freemans 
FACE POWDER 
Whether beauty be of Italy's type 
—the rich, olive coloring—or the 
lighter complexion of more northern climes, 
Freeman’s Face Powder is the chosen ac- 
a cessory of fashion’s favorites. 
5° cents (double 
quantity) at toilet 
counters or minia- 
ture box for 4c. 


The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 


Dept. 101 











_Cincinnati, ©. } 
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wonderfully 
| Mr. Pilcer, Gaby’s dancing partner in Amer- 








SECTION 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 69) 


indeed, Gabrielle of the Lilies is luxurious 
supple and, anon, bewilderingly and 
gowned and hatted. Young 


ica, plays a minor seducer in acceptable 
fashion. The scene of the twinkling legs 
descending a staircase is such absurdly simple 
shooting that we’re amazed that it has never 
been done by our home directors in their 
attempts to represent the spectacles of the 
theatre. Many patently Parisian locations, 
interiors and supernumeraries contribute the 
charm of the unusual. 


THE WILDCAT OF PARIS—Universal 


In its campaign to make a star of Pris- 
cilla Dean Universal finds its best story so 
far in “The Wild Cat of Paris,” the annal 
of a young Apache’s reclamation when con- 
fronted by the great emergency of France. 
The story runs fairly consistently through- 
out, except that the usual underworld stuff, 
by way of preliminary, is not only over- 
done, but overdone in the grand old man- 
ner of those whose nearest approach to a 
real Apache den has been some dance resort 
in New York. After the attempted robbery 
of the artist’s house the slow reconstruction 
of the girl’s spirit commences, and, with 
various personal and patriotic episodes, con- 
tinues in a believable manner. Miss Dean 
is her flashing self—not always nor often a 
good actress, but always an_ effervescent 
young girl. Louis Darclay and Edward 
Cecil have the leading male roles. 


ONCE TO EVERY MAN-—Sherrill 


Larry Evans’ story, of the above title, had 
deserved serial and book popularity. If 
William L. Sherrill’s picturization does not 
duplicate that premier popularity in every 
particular, we'll be amazed. For the prin- 
cipal reason that here is a careful, con- 
sistent, intelligent effort to do justice to a 
good tale—not to make it a loose-jointed 
and inconsistent vehicle for somebody of 
big-type dimensions. Denny Bolton, as de- 
scribed by Evans, was a country boy fight- 
ing an inherited craving for booze. When 
the girl he loved doubted him it broke the 
last of his ties, and, falling in with a 
humorous sporting writer, fancied that any 
young man who could survive a hard kick 
in the stomach by a horse ought to contain 
great fighting timber, he went to the city 
and actually became championship material 
—returning to claim his repentant young 
sweetie, and under the government air serv- 
ice. Jack Sherrill, as Denny, is delightful. 
Denny is by far the best part he has ever 
played. The fight scenes are great, and 
some of the training scenes—for instance, the 
one in which the tough pug walks all around 
the young and hammered aspirant to see 
what can possibly be holding him up—are 
uproarious. Thanks to the producers, also, 
for introducing in a leading part the de- 
mure and really delectable little Winter- 
garden peach, Mabel Withee. Mr. Sherrill’s 
production manifests a general air of in- 
telligence, good construction and good di- 
rection. The adaptation of Evans’ story 
was by Tony Kelly. 


THE HEART OF WETONA 


George Scarborough wrote this story of an 
Indian girl’s wrongs and eventual justifica- 
tion, for stage production by Mr. Belasco. 
It is even more truly adapted to the cinema, 
for the vast spaces of the Western country, 
the real breath of an outdoors story, can 
never be reproduced within the confines of 
the limited stage. As Mr. Scarborough has 
it, Wetona is the daughter of Chief Quannab 
and his white wife. She has been educated, 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Continued) 


and returns to the plains after her college 
days. Here she loves and yields to one 
Anthony Wells, the teacher of the local 
school, but her secret is quite her own until, 
selected as a virgin in an ancient Indian 
ceremonial, she cannot falsely accept this 
traditional and sacred honor. Upon her 
confession to her father John Hardin, the 
Government agent who is quite openly in 
love with her, is suspected by the old Chief- 
tain, and a finely arranged skein of com- 
plications begins untangling. Norma Tal- 
madge, as Wetona, again employs her varied 
resources of subtlety, passion, pathos, humor, 
intelligence and sheer sex appeal: all, to 
great advantage. It does not seem to me 
that Wetona is one of her best perform- 
ances, but it is a very fine one, and the 
rest of the production measures up to it. 
Fred Huntly as Quannah, Gladden James 
as the schoolmaster and Thomas Meighan 
as the government agent are the trio chiefly 
and ably in support of the star. But no 
more praise should be accorded anyone than 
S. A. Franklin, for his splendid direction. 


THE CODE OF THE YUKON —Select 


Mitchell Lewis’ first starring vehicle is the 
story of a man dedicated to vengeance—al- 
ways a poor business, either in life, on the 
screen, or between pages. It has, further- 
more, the disadvantage of presenting Mr. 
Lewis in a romantic role rather than a 
character part—and if ever a man was truly 
a character actor, that man is Mitchell 
Lewis. The story is by Tony Kelly, and 
while it does him no particular credit, the 
scenario does him even less. There is at 
least one amazing interposition of Provi- 
dence which I misdoubt was Kelly’s writing. 
Good support by such people as Tom 
Santschi, Vivian Rich and Goldie Caldwell, 
with good scenery, bolster up a poor plot. 





THE ROAD THROUGH THE DARK — 
Select 


Add this to non-essential war industries. 
As a story it is a sort of mawkish “La 
Tosca,” with a ruination added to make 
it believable. Gabrielle Jardee, a French 
girl, becomes the mistress of Karl, Duke of 
Streilitz, when that worthy’s troop of noble 
Teutonic ravishers enter the district where 
Gabrielle lives. Of course Gabrielle does 
not consort with the enemy except for a 
price, and that price is intelligence which 
she conveys in cipher letters to an Ameri- 
can officer sweetheart. Finally, after ac- 
companying Karl back to his own hinter- 
land, she kills him and conveniently escapes 
across the border in a stolen car. And, of 
course, the American writhes around a bit 
but eventually accepts her for the heroine 
she is. Now with this same story a Gals- 
worthy could make a human masterpiece, 
for it’s not what happens to people, but 
what they do about it, that is the zub- 
stance of literature. In “The Road Through 
the Dark” Clara Kimbali Yor.ag sighs 


through five reels as tne limuiv« ting Jardee. | 


capably supported, principaliy by Jack 
Holt. Where do they get their atrocities— 
this kind—the conventional kind? Does it 
all come out of the same film can? 


THE LIGHTNING RAIDER—Pathe 


By gosh, they’ve got a new one in Pearl 
White’s latest serial: a villainous Chink, in 
New York’s Chinatown, has beneath his 
apartment a well of horror. In it he keeps 
an octopus, and the octopus is at once the 
Chinaman’s kept murderer, undertaker, em- 
balmer, sexton and graveyard. This deli- 
cate fancy would have given Edgar Allan 
Poe one of the happiest days of his life, 
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Another Favorite of the Films 


Who appreciates the comforts, the snug-fitting, the durability of 
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: FASHIONED HOSE 


Remember, the construction of these stockings is different— 
they’re made on special patented machines that “knit-in” the 
shape without seams. No unsightly streaks of stitching up the 
back of the leg. No welts to walk on — just a soft smoothness 
that giv:s comfort with every step. 
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Extra-elastic, narrow hem top prevents garter runs 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk twisted with Fibre 


SOLD AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
93 PARK STREET ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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must remove the hair from her underarms, to wear 
the smart, sheer fabrics modestly. X-Bazin, the 
famous French depilatory, the comfortable, 
clean way, dissolves hair in five minutes, just 

as soap and water dissolve soot. The re- & 
peated use of this preparation reduces the 
growth and vitality of the hair instead of 


stimulating it. 
50c and $1 .OO at drug and department 


stores, or we will mail direct on receipt 


of price. 75c and $1.50 in Canada. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 223 Washington Street 


NEW YORK 
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. SoRenleal 46 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases - 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. We have successfully 
tre vated more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how. different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer” with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you ‘will describe the case 
itwill aid us in giving you 
definite information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
329 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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WANTED/ 


BUYERS OF GENUINE 
PHOTOS OF MOVIE 
STARS, 35*ca 7for?2. 


These are the real Photos 


All original poses by the Stars. Beautiful 
and Artistic and they are sure to please you, 
If not, we refund your money. 35¢ each, 7 
for $2.00, Exceptional value. Make your 
selection NOW from this list 
Theda Bara E. K. Lincoln NormaTalmadge j 
vverly Bayne Mary Miles Mi nts or Lillian Walker 
Carlyle Black we ‘ll Antonio Morer o ; 
Francis X. Bushman Mabel Norman? 
argus rite Clark Viginia Pearson 
Marie Doro Olga Petrova 
Alice Joyce Mary Pickford 
Jack Kerrigan Anita Stewart 
Mollie King Blanche Sweet 
Check the 7 you want, pin a $2 bill to this advertisement, with 
Your Name and address written plainly on margin, and mail to 


Ss. BRAM 1» 7-3 ae A-47 | 
209 W. 48th. ST, NEW YORK 


Farle Williams 
Ben F. Wilson 
Clara K. Young 
and 100 others, 





Wil our Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
i} Straightleg Garters 


Combination hose supporter and pantleg 
straightener — quickly adjusted to fit va- 
h} rious degrees of bowlegs; no harness or 
padded forms; just ingenious special 
garter for bowlegged men — improves ap- 
pearance wonderfullv. Wearers are enthu- 
) siastic over results. You will be, too. Write 
for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


} SAL Garter Co., 639 City Bank Bldg., Dayton, O. | 


Every 





Magda Cream 


Softens, beautifies, and pre- 
serves the skin, smooths out 
incipient lines and feeds 
wasted tissues. 


Japanese Jars 75c 
Opal Jars 50c Tins $1.00 
Druggists or Direct 


Send 25c for a large trial 
package 


FRED C. KEELING & CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL, 











Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
® ness or defective neaging from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken poe, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring a 

Ss Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Aegon Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears*’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
ESS, giving you full particulars and testimomals. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
521 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Cultivate 
Your Beauty « 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and le ashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 








= 


riant_hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 


for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. ye 624 Se. - Michigan Yoon _ Chicago, apes 
, it 


Susanna C: 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Continued) 


but, it is hardly necessary to add, these 
authors haven’t made their little notion the 
grisly terror it would have become beneath 
the pen of the melancholy gentleman from 
Baltimore. However, the kindly octopus is 
only one of many things in “The Lightning 
Raider,” the best thing about which is the 
always energetic and always photographi- 
cally lovely Pearl White. Warner Oland 
plays the Chinaman, and the maladventures 
come even more rapidly than usual. 


LITTLE MISS HOOVER—Paramount 


Perhaps you read this delightful story in 
the pages of last month’s PHotopray Maca- 
ZINE, under its original name, “The Golden 
Bird.” As a bit of romantic fluff, with a 
good patriotic tinge which is both pleasant 
and realistic, it has seldom been equalled in 
Paramount annals. Marguerite Clark plays 
Nancy Craddock, the girl whose original 
food-slogan is “Eggs will win the war!” Eu- 
gene O’Brien, Alfred Hickman and Forrest 
Baldwin are other important members of the 
cast. 


THE SPENDER— Metro 


You will have to hark back to Bert Ly- 
tell’s first motion picture story, “The Lone 
Wolf,” to find anything which fits him so 
perfectly as this. Yet this is no more like 
“The Lone Wolf” than a Jonathan apple is 
like an orchid. “It is not a melodrama, a 
fight nor an adventure; it is the persuasion 
of a good-natured young man upon a nar- 
row, crabbed old uncle—a persuasion to 
loosen up and be human, to try to be happy 
himself and to make other people happy. 
It has a tremendous amount of quaint 
human interest. It has character and humor. 
And it has what many a good story lacks in 
its final revelation—a remarkable cast and 
almost flawless interpretation. Lytell plays 
the boy with a most applausable disin- 
clination to “be a star.” In fact there are 
few situations in which he has the center of 
the stage. Thomas Jefferson plays the re- 
juvenated uncle, but William V. Mong as 
Stetson, a kindly old accountant, actually 
has it on him for a great piece of character 


| acting. 


THE CAPTAIN’S CAPTAIN—Vitagraph 


Vitagraph Eastern seems to be deteriorat- 
ing. One smashing drama in which Harry 
Morey and Betty Blythe figured is the only 
thing I have seen in a year which at all 
reflected the glory of days when Blackton, 
Ralph Ince and a few others were the ar- 
tistic powers behind the managerial throne. 
“The Captain’s Captain” has a delightful 
story, and it had, in this Vitagraph filming, 
one of the greatest of casts. Alice Joyce 
played the Captain’s niece; Julia Swayne 
Gordon and Eulalie Jensen, a pair of the 
great Vitagraph emotionalists of other 
years, were among the playing names; 
Maurice Costello returned as the leadinz 
man; Arthur Donaldson and Percy Stand- 
ing, good actors both, complete the list. 
Yet, the total result is—stupidity. 


THE POOR RICH MAN-— Metro 


A plausible tale by Elaine Sterne and 

S. Levino, in which James Carter, a 
man of considerable wealth, plans to find 
out in life what might happen to his in- 
heriting family after his death—principally, 
whether his son will turn out a man or an 
it. So Carter drops out of sight with 
abundant evidence of decease, and young 
man Vantyne Carter goes it alone. To suc- 
cess, of course, but to a success reached only 
after a good many stops and side issues. 
Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne 


Y MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded) 


are to be seen in the principal parts. Stuart 
Holmes returns to the screen in one of. his 
accustomed heavies, after a long absence. 
The story is well developed, the subtitles 
are, in the main, human and often humor 
ous, and there has been especially good dra- 


matic construction manifested by scenario 
writer and director—said director, as usual 
in Mr. Bushman’s pctures, being Charles 


L. Brabin. 
IN BRIEF 


“Fuss and Feathers’ (Paramount)—not 
all fuss, and deeper than feathers, too. A 
speedy and charming comedy with Enid 
Bennett, plus the best direction that Fred 
Niblo, her husband, has ever given a photo- 
play. 

“Danger, Go Slow!” (Universal) —Mae 
Murray in a rural melodrama. Artificial, 
but will doubtless please those who wish 
Miss Murray to take at least one wallop 
at every style of picture. 

“Wild Honey” (DeLuxe)—A three-part— 
not three-reel—story in which practically 
the entire lives of heroine and hero are en- 
compassed. A fair story, well made photo- 
graphically. It stars Doris Kenyon. 

“Little Orphant Annie” (Selig)—James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poem of the lonely little 
girl who “came to our house to stay.” <A 
photoplay which does reverent justice to the 
great dead lyrist, and is a compliment to its 
maker, Colin Campbell, and to the charming 
little star, Colleen Moore. 

“Goodbye, Bill!’ (Paramount )—An 
Emerson-Loos satire on what might have 
been the passing of the Kaiser. Comic, but 
still, not in their best vein. 

“Quicksand” (Paramount)—A transparent 
account of the adventures of a young wife 


along the highroad of deprivation and | 
trouble. Miss Dalton is better than the | 
literary buggy she rides in. 

“The Mystery Girl” (Paramount) — 
George Barr McCutcheon’s reliable old 
string of minor crowns and_ subsidiary 
thrones jangling to the new tune of war 


music. Ethel Clayton. 

“Wives and Other Wives” (Pathe)—Mary 
Miles Minter. Kind of a derailed farce, it 
seemed to me. The vacant will laugh. But 
then, they always do. 

“Sylvia on a Spree’ (Metro)—I think you 


will have a pretty thin time at this one. 
It’s a highly unoriginal story of a fenced-in 
girl who takes one look at fast life, gets 


picked up in a raid, and settles down within 


her wedding ring forever after. Emmy 
Webhlen is to be observed as Sylvia. 

“A Lady’s Name” (Select)—An adapta- 
tion of the play by Cyril Harcourt. A 


graceful comedy whose sure touches give it 
an appearance of much more substance than 


it really possesses. With Constance Tal- 
madge, Walter Edwards’ direction and a 
good cast it is bona-fide entertainment. 
“The Midnight Patrol” (Select-Ince)—A 
piece of Ince’s direction that will remind 
you of “The King of the Highbinders’- 
or it will remind Wallie Reid’s father of 


some of the shockers he used to write him 
self. Laid in San Francisco’s Chinatown, ii 
is good open-face melodrama. 

“Hoarded Assets” (Vitagraph) —O n¢ 
wishes for better things for that actor 
y tremendous potentialities, Harry 
1 However, this piece is better than 
some Vitagraph has given him, and, what 
with people like Majeroni and Betty 
Blythe in the cast you needn't dodge it when 


George 


it gets to the house nearest your block. 
“The Man Who Wouldn’t Tell” (Vita 
graph)—Eerle Williams, in a variant of “The 


NMian Who Stayed at Home.” 
direction lifts this 


James Young’s 
above the ordinary. 


When 
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How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B & B wax, which gently under- 
Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


mines the corn. 





C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
| Dut wetting. It wraps around the toe and 


| inakes the plaster snug and comfortable. 


ot | 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
The action is 


So 


one doesn’t feel the corn. 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. 


the corn disappears without soreness. 


Makers of 


'BAUER & BLACK, , 


who typities 


Surgical Dressings, eic. 


IOI 


years with a Corn 


© (Po 


millions 


I had, like most women, two or 
three pet corns, which remained 
with me year after year. 


that one was ten 
It had spoiled thou- 
sands of hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded 


them, but the corns remained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of 
Bluesjay. I promised to get it, 
and did. 


I applied it to my oldest corn, 
and it never pained again. In 
two days I removed it, and the 
whole corn disappeared. 


I suppose 
years old. 


It was amazing—two days of 
utter comfort, then the corn was 
gone. 


That day I joined the millions 
who keep free from corns in this 
way. If acorn appears, | apply 


a Blue=jay promptly, and it goes. 


I've forgotten what corn aches 
were. 


I have told these facts so often 
that not a woman I| know has 
corns. Now I gladly write them 
for this wider publication. 


Certainly corns are unnecessary. 
Paring and padding are needless. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by 
applying a Blues-jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And any- 
one who will can prove the facts 
tonight. 


BY) 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Blue=-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


(980) 
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Learn to Write 
Short Stories 


OU can learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Magazine and Newspaper 

\ articles in your own home. Those day dreams of yours may mean a future 
to you. If you have the ideas for stories — we can teach you how to write, 

for writing is not a “gift from Heaven.” The ability to write is acquired — just 
like any other ability. You can acquire the ability through Hoosier Institute 
training, right in your own home during spare time. You are shown how the 
world’s greatest story writers worked out their plots and developed fascinating 
stories out of incidents and happenings most people would consider common- 
place. You receive personal instruction. Your stories are carefully edited. 
Under the terms of our special introductory offer now being made your success 
is assured. Send the coupon today for full information. 


Short Story Writers in 
Great Demand 


There are 24,868 publications, the majority of which 
buy short stories and feature articles. The demand 
for short stories and photoplays is tremendous. Edi- 
tors and moving picture companies cannot get enough 
of them. They are spending thousands of dollars 
advertising for short stories. Over $10,000,000 will | /, 
be paid for short stories and photoplays this year. |f | 
Competition is keen, assuring the highest prices for 
good stories. You can earn some of this money in 
spare time. 








} . * 
iva 
Jack London’s 

Opinion of Hoosier 


Institute Training 
Here is Jack London's 


> 

message to every ambitious 

writer: “I like your sim- 

ple, direct, straight-from- 
the-shoulder method of 
presenting the matter. As 
somewhat of a veteran in 
the short story game, I feel 
justified in giving my judg- 
ment that your course in 
short story writing is ex- 
cellently comprehensive 
and practical.” And this 
course of training that 
Jack London endorsed is 
yours on a great special 
offer. Write for details. 








is an ordinary income for a writer. $150 to $200 is 
a very ordinary price for scores of fiction magazines 
to pay unknown writers for a single story of two or 
three thousand words. The Saturday Evening Post 
rarely pays less than $300 for a short story and will 
pay any amount necessary to get stories it wants. 
Cash in on this opportunity. 




















Hoosier Institute », Send the Coupon for Free Book 


Short Story Dept. % We have prepared a booklet entitled, “How to Write,” 
Dept. 1533 — *, that contains vital information for the man or woman 
Fort Wayne, Indiana =, who is ambitious to become a short story writer. It will 
. , . % be sent to you Free if you send the coupon. Your request 
Cenretanean:—— nhout oe * for the Free Book places you under no obligations. Just put 
cong Ahh Kindly hn Write.” *, your name and address in the coupon and mail it to us Now. 


and full details of course and See“ Siryecial Introductory Offer 


cial Introductory Offer. 
+ 


* Your request for the Free Book will also bring you full 
*, details of our great course and the Special Introductory 


Mame sessesseenestess \ Cad abalone’ ilesete ake al 
* ° ° Short Story 
Address \ Hoosier Institute Department 


*, Dept. 1533, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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THE SANITARY “‘0.K.”” ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- 
ed. Price 15c. New Rubbers 5c each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE. 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 














Makers of the famous Washburne *O°K."" Paper Fasteners 








LAMONVDS =z 


ON SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond Rw oy ~ 
shipped for inspection.charges pre- “$90 
CR E 3) | T maid. Examine carefully—if satis- 
ied pay1-5and keepit, balance 107% 
monthly. If unsatisfactory, return at ourexpense. DON’T PAY BF 
A CENT unless you're sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
VALUE. Every Diamond guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEAR- 
LY INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. Send TODAY for FREE Cata- 
log No. 44J. 3. M. LYON & CO., 1 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 








The Story of My Life 


(Continued from page 71) 

My Parisian debut was effected under dif- 
ficulties. To add to the inevitable excite- 
ment, the steamer was delayed, my trunks 
went astray and finally I was greeted with 
the information that I had just one day 
to prepare for “La Lille Lumiere.” 

My fortune turned, however, with the 
receipt of a wire from my dressmaker in- 
forming me that she had “completed a 
whole 4uliet outfit for immediate use.” This 
helped ease my mind, for I had learned early 
that to my profession the subject of dress 
was quite as important as the subject of 
voice. I remember I hummed some of my 
scales on the docks, waiting for the train 
and that night I slept rather peacefully in 
the express. I gaily went to rehearsal and 
the next evening (not without much nervous 
anguish) was greeted with the greatest en- 
thusiasm by a _ representative audience. 

As above mentioned, Madame Nordica had 
suggested that Mother and I go to Berlin, 
instead of Italy, for further study. This 
we did and I enrolled under Graziani, whom 
I met through the medium of Frau von 
Rath, wife of Herr Adolph von Rath, a lead- 
ing Berlin banker, and to whom Madame 
Nordica had given me a letter. Graziani was 
a wonderful teacher, and in the spring of 
1901 he gave me the opportunity to sing 
before the Intendant of the Royal Opera, 
who was the representative of the interests 
of the kaiser. After hearing me sing, Count 
von Hochberg (the Intendant) asked me if 
I would care to sing with the orchestra of 
the Royal Opera. “In German?” he added, 
smiling. 

I replied that I could not sing in Ger- 
man. 

“Could you learn to sing in German—in 
ten days?” he asked. “‘Elsa’s Dream,’ per- 
haps ?” 

Feverishly I delved into the language, as- 
sisted by Fraulein Wilcke, and in ten days, 
when I stepped upon the stage of the 
empty Konigliches Opernhaus and looked 
into the director’s seat, I faced Dr. Karl 
Muck, later director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I sang the waltz from 
“Romeo and Juliet” in French, the bird 
song from “Pagliacci” in Italian, and “Elsa’s 
Dream” in German. As a result of this, I 
was offered a three-year contract to sing 
with the Royal Opera. And—I was to sing 
in Italian! 

“It will be a novelty,” Count von Hoch- 
berg said. 

I agreed. Father and mother signed my 
contract as I was not yet of legal age. It 
was agreed that I was to sing “Faust,” 
“Traviata” and “Pagliacci,” three roles in 
Italian, but I was not to be required to 
sing in German until I should perfect my- 
self, to my own satisfaction, in the lan- 
guage. 

* * * * * * ; 

After my third season at the Royal Opera 
in Berlin, during which, by the way, I sang 
the Berlin premiere of “Manon,” I received 
overtures from Herr Gunsberg at Monte 
Carlo, who felt that the resort would favor 
the American singer who had so enraptured 
music lovers in the German capital. 

This offer tempted me, as I felt that it 
would be a great step forward to appear in 
this world show place, whose patrons could 
help me in acquiring international reputa- 
tion. In March, 1904, I arrived in Monte 
Carlo and started rehearsals for “Boheme.” - 
And it was there that I met an Italian 
tenor of whom I had never before heard, but 
whom the world well knows now: Enrico 
Caruso! He was just beginning to be 
known and had just come from New York 
and, prior to that, Milan, South America. 

My debut occurred on the night of March 
10, 1904. That was a wonderful night for 
me—and for Caruso! I remember that I 
was struck dumb by the full wonder of this 
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The Story of My Life 


( Continued ) 
tenor’s gift—a gift he had not fully revealed 
in our rehearsals. In my diary I find this 
notauon, in regard to this debut: 

“Tremendous reception on my debut at 
Monte Carlo. After the third act, and in 
full view of the audience, Caruso lifted me 
bodily and carried me to my dressing room 
in the general wave of enthusiasm.” 

The Monte Carlo engagement wes a brief 
one and I returned to Berlin on the twenty- 
eighth of March—only to go from there to 
Sweden in response to a most enthusiastic 
invitation. On May sixth, accompanied by 
my mother’ who went with me everywhere, 
I arrived in Stockholm. My audiences 
there were delightful ones, distinguished by 
the venerable King Oscar. I remember that 
I sang opposite Herr Oedmen, the tenor, 
who, in his early youth, had sung with 
Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson. Although 
he was now sixty years of age, he was in- 
teresting and particularly vain about his 
figure in “Romeo” and in “Faust.” 

After my Stockholm appearance, during 
which I had sung “Traviata,” I was sum- 
moned to the Palace where His Majesty 
presented me with the gold cross of the 
Order of Merit, a mark of esteem that but 
two other singers had received—Melba and 
Nilsson. 

In the spring of 10905, again at Monte 
Carlo, I appeared in the premiere of Saint- 
Saens’ “L’Ancetre” in which I created the 
role of Margarita, and later in the same 
season I created the title part in Mascagni’s 
“Amica.” It had been planned to have 
Calvé sing Amica, but just five days before 
the premiere, she withdrew, mysteriously. 
Gunsberg appealed to me ‘and after but five 
days’ preparation I sang. 

News of my popularity as Amica sped to 
Paris and followed, as a result, a sensitional 
engagement in the French capital. This ap- 
pearance I consider my real debut in Paris. 
My vehicle was “The Clown,” which I and 
the entire Monte Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany sang three nights, for charity. “The 
Clown” was conducted by a certain Count 
Camonda, who had written the music to 
the libretto of Victor Capoul. The opera 
was lavishly staged and we sang it three 
evenings in the Theatre Rejane. 

I returned to Stockholm the next season 
and from there went back to Berlin, thus 
fulfilling my contract with the Royal 
Opera. It was here that Heinrich Conried 
from New York, scouring Europe for artists 
for the Metropolitan Opera, came to hear 
me sing. And as is the way with human 
nature, although I had always thought of 
Metropolitan Opera as my real goal, my 
inspiration, now that I faced the opportunity 
to return to the United States and sing 
with this glorious company, I hesitated. 
So fearful was I of taking the chances of 
success in the United States and blighting 
my popularity in Europe that I avoided 
signing a contract by my unressonable stip- 
ulations. Herr Conried left with the con 
tract unsigned, and after he had gone J 
was wretched. Later, he returned and _ this 
time found me in Franzensbad. We man- 
eed to close a contract. I did not go back 
to America, however, until a vear later 
Kteonwhile I was to conclude another season 
in Berlin, for regardless of what other con 
tracts I might make, it was understood 
that I was to return to the Royal Opera 
each season 

f arrived in New York on a crisp No 
vember day of 1006, fearful of my impend 
ing debut. I was half afraid and_ half 
eager, but although I fretted for weeks pre- 
ceding my appearance, I felt in my_ heart 
that my own countrypeople would stand 
by me—if foreigners had. Herr Conried 
chose “Romeo and Juliet” for my first 
debut. I tried to alter his decision, for I 
feared being handicapped in this well known 
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illustrate this handsome 
catalog thruout. When you 
order from photography, 
you know exac//y how 
your garment will look. 
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— ak Silk Braid 
| “ees oxs rimming. 
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Black a Papen ih $11.95 up 
The Newest, Smartest Styles for Spring 
from Fashionable Fifth Avenue—to You 
You can buy them direct from the Manufacturer 
lus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales. 
Pp ‘ 
The models illustrated in this handsome book are faithfully reproduced by 
| the camera without the exaggeration of an artist’s brush. When you 
| order from photographs you know exact/y how your garment will look. 


You get the very styles, moderately priced, that fashionable New York women are 
now buying at our exclusive FIFTH AVENUE showrooms. The models, workman- 
ship and fabrics are the same as those shown in other smart Fifth Avenue shops, but you 
save as much as $5 to $10 by buying direct from the manufacturer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money tack 
We prepay all mail and express charges 
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forget mine. 


kind of clothes that will be most worn. 


Remember, I consider my credit 
as an extra advantage. Don’t ask for 
my book merely on account of that. Get 
it for its loveliness and price savings. 


If I were in your place, and if 
I were thinking of buying new 
clothes, I would look every- 
where first. It only takes a 
postage stamp to get my lat- 
est style book. Do as you 
please about ordering when 
you see it. i 
on ve 
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Get It Early 
$100,000 Free Style Book 


I do not care how many other fash- 
ion books you send for. All I ask is not to 
It is absolutely free to you. 

I am not going even to talk about buying 
now. I want youto have my book because it will 


give you so many ideas of the beautiful new 
styles. It will acquaint you with exactly the 











































Sent 
Prepaid 
On Approval 

$1.00 


With Order 


$1.00 


a Month 
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Send Only 
Silk Georgette Waist 


The material is guaranteed pure silk geor- 

gette crepe of excellent quality. Genuine cut 
steel beads are worked into a handsome and 
attractive design, further beautified with stun- 
ning hand-worked embroidery—not machine 
made. Hem stitching at cuffs, down front, 
and around neck. Daintily rounded neck is 
exceptionally good style, and cool for summer 
wear. Starting from shoulder seams is an 
extra collar, coming down sailor fashion in 
back. Close fitting, new style cuffs. 

Hand Embroidered 
COLORS: White, flesh, navy blue, Belgian 
blue, or taupe gray. Sizes: 34 to 44, bust 
measure,no larger. Order from this paper. 


No. U.4 P. 3470 geile $4.98 





With my style book will come a 
credit certificate, opening your account. 
When you get ready to buy, simply tell me 
what to send. If satisfied, yon spread the 
cost over several months— paying me about 
as you please. 


All Bargains—How I Get Them 


I was virtually brought up in the 
ladies’ wearing apparel business—first as a 
style expert; then asa buyer. I became acquainted 
with all the famous designers who create styles. 
I know them now as old friends. I got to know 
mills and makers everywhere. I deal in such enor- 
mous quantities, that when I go into the market I 
almost dictate prices. The proof of all this is in 
the prices my style book quotes, 
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1001 Economy Prize Styles 


Pay About as You Please—Satisfaction Gueranteed 


_MARTHA LANE ADAMS, 3675 Mosprat St., CHICAGO 


I send things on approval, right into your 

ome. If you are not perfectly pleased, you re- 
turn your selections and I pay the postage back. 
My freetrial can never cost you a penny. 


Know the Styles 


My new book tells whether skirts will be 
short or long, and what the widths will be. All 
about the season’s colors and fabrics, the newest 
ideas in trimmings and the latest tendencies in 
blouses and other articles of dress, Every ques- 
tion about footwear will be settled. Send for it 
as a fashion guide, if nothing more. Think about 
buying later. 








Suits, coats, dresses, waists, skirts, hats, 
shoes, lingerie, underwear, children’s 


wear, and 300 kinds of piece goods. 
Mail Post Card Request—NOW! 


























MUSIC TAUS!" FREE 


the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
A. 


: Yoo cam Mad Tuas Uke tha quill, 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus- 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 

xr day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 
or Free booklet which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


ARE MAGAZINE [33 sures 


Publishes cash art assignments, grdcles and les- 
sons on C: ning, Designing, Illustrating. Let- 
tering and Chalk-talking. Criticises amateurs’ work. 






















Interesting, helpful, artistic. Satisfaction guaran- 

“ ¢eed or money refunded. l0cia copy, $1 a year. 
1 |, Stamos or bill, to 

H.Leckwood, Editor, Dept. 413 Kalamazoo, Mich, 





S, ExtraUses 
€ Prom AnySocket 


You don’t have to unscrew light bulbs 
to use electric appliances. The 


i> 


Gives two outlets toany socket. Doubles 
its service. t your dealer's 


3 FOR $4.50 
$1.25 each 

Made only by 
BENJAMIN 
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The Story of My Life 


(Concluded ) 


vehicle, at the start. But he could not be 
coaxed. 

That opening night—November 26—is 
still to me a medley of music, clapping hands, 
a sea of flowers—and a great exultation 
within my heart. 

I had made my debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera! 

The real bright spot in that initial season 
was the premiere of “Madame Butterfly,” 
on February 11. I toiled unceasingly to 
perfect my role in this then little known 
opera, studying Orientals’ characteristics and 
gestures, aided by a clever little Japanese 
actress, Fu-ji-Ko, who helped me greatly 
in remaining true to the type of the hapless 
little “Cio-cio-San.” 

The night of the premiere of “Madame 
Butterfly” was the first real step I had 
taken toward international fame. My 
thanks go out to that picturesque little Jap- 
anese opera when I think of my real Ameri- 
can debut. David Belasco, to my joy, was en- 
thusiastic over my portrayal of “Cio-cio-San.” 

In January 1908 I was back again in 
America, after a season in Paris, and went 
to Boston. Here I sang four performances 
in six days, “Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Elizabeth,” and “Pagliacci.” Boston seemed 
to approve. And when I visited my little 
home town—Melrose, Massachusetts, I was 
given a tremendous reception. 

About this time Herr Conried’s health 
began to fail him and it finally proved ex- 
pedient to secure new management. I de- 
cided on Mr. Gatti, Casazza of La Scala, 
Milan, in conjunction with Andreas Dippel, 
who was a member of our company. 

In December, 1910, I appeared in the 
premiere of “The Goose Girl,” in which I 
used live geese, to the consternation of 
Professor Humperdinck, directing the piece. 

The season of 1913-14 was not over happy 
for me. Bronchitis forced me to lose my 
opening night in Metropolitan. Some days 
later, still ill, I insisted on appearing in 
“Madame Butterfly” and the next night, in 
the midst of “Faust,” I totally collapsed. 
I was forced to abandon the remainder of 
my season and spent the next summer in 
complete rest in Europe. When I was ready 
to sail for home the great war was brew- 
ing and I raced from Munich to Amster- 
dam in the hope of boarding a neutral 
steamer. Unsuccessful, I was forced to join 
my company at Naples. It was while on 
board ship, bound for home, that Toscanini 
suggested the immediate preparation of 
“Carmen,” for my first appearance of the 
season at home. 

“Carmen” was brilliantly received in the 
1914-15 season in Metropolitan and after 
that I sang the amusing “Madame Sans 
Gene.” Not long after that I began to pay 
the penalty of too arduous attention to my 
beloved profession and too little to my 
health. My voice was temporarily crippled. 
I was miserable, in body and mind. 

To make the inertia worse, my brain was 
doubly active and goaded my body to be 
up and about. It was in the midst of this 
discouraging condition that motion pictures 
were suggested to me. 

Why not? I asked myself, while my 
friends shuddered. The real possibilities of 
the new field fascinated me, the more I 
thought it over. I was tempted. First 
because of the inaction caused by my ailing 
voice, and secondly, because motion pic- 
tures seemed to suggest a new medium for 
dramatic expression. 

What happened remains to be told in an- 
other chapter. Next month I will tell of 
my debut into motion pictures, of the in- 
itial horror of my operatic friends, of the 
thrill of this new art, of its cumulative fas- 
cination; in short, of some of the mast 
thoroughly enjoyable days of my entire 
career to date. 
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The Dub 


(Concluded from page 54) 


Markham had the option in his possession, 
it must be one of the hundreds of documents 
in the various hauls that Craig had pulled 
oft in the course of the night. And with this 
feeling that he had accomplished his task 
thoroughly and well he now turned his at- 
tention to another matter that was engaging 
his interest more and more. 

This matter was Enid. And her interest 
in him seemed to be no less than his in her. 
The trusting manner in which she clung to 
his arm was very encouraging, and beneath 
the light ripples of conversation, they both 
felt the thrill that comes once in a lifetime. 
Once he was on his feet financially, Craig 
resolved, he would marry this girl, and al- 
though they had known each other less than 
a day, friendship developed rather swiftly 
in such adventures. 

Somewhere on tne way they crossed the 
trail of three excited men hurrying to Mark- 
ham’s home in the suburbs. Markham had 
gone direct to Blatch, and the latter, as- 
tonished at the energy Craig had displayed 
in carrying out his orders, agreed with Mark- 
ham that the affair had gone too far. With 
Haddon they set out immediately to inter- 
cept the young advenurer, and so when 
Craig and Enid arrived at Blatch’s home he 
was not there. Enid suggested that he might 
be at the office of the disrupted firm, and 
they hurried there, only to find that nobody 
but Driggs was in the office. 

“I’m Mr. Blatch’s partner,’ he explained. 
“Won't I do?” 

The hour was swiftly approaching when 
Craig had to have the thousand dollars that 
was to save his company from disaster. He 
decided to take a chance, and explained the 
situation. 

“Oh that’s all right,’ Driggs assured him. 
“The option was half mine.” 

“All right—pick it out for yourself,” said 
Craig, and dumped out his papers. 

Swiftly Driggs delved into the collection. 
He was an insignificant little man in many 
respects, and easily bullied, but there was 
nothing wrong with the inside of his head. 
Within a very few minutes there were re- 
vealed to him many things concerning the 
of the firm that he had not 


operations so 
much as suspected. Blatch and Markham 
had been double-crossing him for years. 
With a double set of books they had robbed 
him of thousands of dollars. They had 
worked together in half a dozen crooked 
deals, and it was owing to a disagreement 
over the spoils that the two thieves had 
quarreled and broken up the firm. There 
was evidence that they had been instru- 


mental in wrecking a smail banking institu- 
tion through fraudulent securities. In short 
there was in Craig’s bundles evidence suffi- 
cient to send both men to the penitentiary 
for a long, long time. 

Another fact that was divulged was that 
Markham had been playing tricks with the 
fortune that was due Enid Drayton. With 
many a twist of financial cunning he had 
been making losses appear on paper, making 
money from the manipulations. 

“Young woman,” Drives said, 


after he 


had been examining the various books for 
an hour or so, “you are worth somewhere 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars.” 

Craig’s heart stood still. He couldn’t be 
a fortune hunter. The million rose suddenly 


like a stone wall between him and _ his 
hopes. The telephone bell rang. 
“Yes, this is Driggs,’ Driggs said. “Yes, 


Markham, he’s here with Miss Drayton. 
.... Yes, he brought everything here for 
Blatch, and I’ve been looking over the papers. 
.... Oh no, you wouldn't do that.” Put- 
ting his hand over the receiver he turned to 
Craig. “Markham says he’s going to have 
us all arrested unless we send back his papers.” 

“Don’t let him bluff you,” Craig replied. 
“Tell him to come and get them, and we'll 
have the cops here to save him the trouble.” 

Driggs repeated the remark into the tele- 
phone. 

“What did he say ?” Craig asked. 

“IT can’t tell you before Miss 
but he has rung off,” Driggs replied. 

“That’s the last we'll hear of them,” Craig 
ventured. “Now if you will give me the 
thousand Blatch promised I'll be going. 
Goodbye, Miss Drayton.” 

“Oh, not goodbye,’ Enid exclaimed in 
dismay. “You—surely you don’t think— 
just because I’ve got a lot of money—it isn’t 
going to make any difference, is it?” 

Driggs looked at them with quick under- 
standing, and discreetly left them to talk 
it over by themselves. 

“Markham said Haddon picked you out 
for a _2ward and a dub,” he said as he went 
out “There must have been some mistake.” 

C.. « train bound in the general direction 
of the Mexican border three men were en- 
gaged in a never ending quarrel. 

“One thing I want to know,” Blatch de- 
manded of Haddon. “What made you think 
this fellow Craig was a coward?” 

“He was sitting on a park bench and a 
boy exploded a paper bag behind him,” 
Haddon explained. “Craig jumped up and 
ran like a deer—ran right into my arms, 
the scaredest thing you ever saw. He must 
have got ail the oui of his system 
right then.” 

In the private office of Phineas Driggs, 
Enid Drayton, her eyes shining, looked up at 
Craig and asked, 

“What in the worid ever made Mr. Had- 
don think you were a coward?” she asked. 

“I was sitting on a bench in the park, 
worrying about my financial troubles,’ he 
explained. “I suddenly remembered I had 
left a package of dynamite on my office 
safe, and just then I heard an explosion be- 
hind me. Before I had time to think, I was 
so startled I thought the dynamite had gone 
off and involuntarily started to run for the 
office. I ran into Haddon and he grabbed 
me and made his proposition.” 

“But how could anyone ever think you are 
a coward?” Enid demanded. 

“I’m glad he did,” said Craig. 

“Why e” 

“Because otherwise I wouldn't have met 
you,” the dub replied, and she rewarded him 
prettily. 


scare 





The Man Who 


Stayed at Home 


(Concluded from page 65) 


telephone. Brent picked up the receiver. 
“Christopher?” asked a woman’s voice. 
“Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Sanderson, Fraulein 
Schroeder and Letour are here in ithe custody 
of the Intelligence Department agents.” 
Brent could hardly be coherent enough to 
tell her his good And 


news. he had one 
final laugh on Carl. When he told him the 
truth about the status of Mrs. Leigh the 


German cringed and sunk weakly into the 
arms of deputies sent to take him away 


When 


te 


you write to 


The Judge did his best to assure Brent of 
his renewed faith in his patriotism and to 
apologize for having ever doubted him. But 
Brent understood—and_ besides, Molly was 
waiting, her eyes shining. 

“You've been wonderful,’ Brent whis- 
pered. “No one else would have trusted me 
and believed in me as you did!” 

From the shelter of his arms 
mured: “My, but I’m glad 
home!” 


she 
you 


mur- 
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Defy theWinds| 
| and Weather | 


Sharp winds that cut the face 
and wither the bloom of beau- 
tiful complexions can be defied 
with impunity with just a little | 
extra care. Keep the skin }) 
frequently cleansed, purified | 
and refreshed with b! 


. DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS | 
| PERFECT COLD CREAM | 





Lhe Kind That Keeps 


Its use is the habit of refine- 


ment that is also a daily |) 
delight. It preserves the complexion 
against wind and weatherandallows 
the skin to retain a softness and 
charm that are irresistibly attrac- 
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}, tive. Tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 9 
a Send a tube to a soldier or #4 
7 sailor. It is a comfort they 2 
Bi need and will appreciate. e 
|| Poudre Amourette: The ultra F 
t delicate powder for very dainty — 
4 people. Looks natural, stays on. 


3 Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Both 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette may be obtained 
of your dealer or by mail of us. 


For Him 


Thelatest ‘‘Perfect’’ productmade 
only by Daggett & Ramsdellis ashav- 
ing cream in which we have scien- 
tificallyincorporated D.& R. Perfect 
Cold Cream. The first time that a 
man tries this ‘‘Perfect’’ Shaving 
' Cream he will say, ‘‘Well, that’s the 
best shave I ever had.”’ He will be 
as enthusiastic over ‘‘Perfect’’Shav- 
ing Cream as you are over Perfect 
1 Cold Cream. Surprise him witha 
+ tube. Ofyourdealer or by mail of us. 
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~4 Try Both Free 
| Trial samples of Perfect Cold & 
| Cream and Poudre Amourette sent 3 
free on request. Address 4 
© DAGGETT & RAMSDELL |) 
F) Dept. 572, D. & R. Building, New York |, 
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Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo ‘‘HAIR-LUSTR"”’ 
has been applied. No more mussy, untidy looking hair. 
Adds a charming sheen and luster, insuring the life of the 
hair, as well as its beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing 
styles, and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that soft, 
glossy, well groomed appearance so becoming to the stars of 
the stage and screen. Guaranteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND FOR 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or U. S. 
stamps, and we will send Hermo ‘‘HAIR-LUSTR,”’ and the 
Hermo Booklet, *‘Guide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plain 
cover, at once. Use it five days and if not entirely satisfac- 
tory, return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR 


MONEY IN FULL. Once youuse Hermo “*HAIR-LUSTR”’ 
you will never be without it. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
HERMO CO., 544 E. 63rd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
—— ae 















































; That “scratchy” 
throat-tickling which 


all-night cough, is soothed 
a teaspoonful of Piso’s 
taken before retiring. 

This old family standby — 
pure, pleasant, simple and 
efficacious—has soothed in- 
flamed and irritated throats, 
and relieved coughs, for 

more than half a century. 

30 cents a bottle—at your 

druggist’s. 
a Contains No 


—~ Opiate 


PISOS 
for Coughs & Colds 
erry Hair 


Restored To 
Original Color 


Gray hair positively, 
A quctly restored to orig- 
inal color, no matter what 

color it was. KOLOR-BAK 

guaranteed to do this or it 
costs you nothing! KOLOR- 

BAK isa pleasing, pure, harmless, 

, grand preparation. Contains no in- 

jurious ingredients. Colorless, stain- 

less. Not a dye or stain, but a wonder- 
ful scientific preparation. Acts directly 
on the pigments of the hair. Also banishes 
dandruff and itching scalp in two applications. 
Write for free book and positive proof. 


KOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS CO., 
68 W. Washington St., Dept.386 Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t Change Your Husband 


(Continued from page 39) 


his grey suede gloves and his correct Eng- 
lish shoes he was immaculate and in good 
form. His cheeks were ruddy with health, 
but his eyes were restless and seeking. 


“Yes,” he answered unattentively. As they 
turned a corner and tearing wind shrieked in 
front of them, he continued: “You aren’t 
dressed half warm enough.” He reached into 
a side pocket and pulled out a wrap. “Here’s 
an old coat of yours. Put it on.” 


Leila obeyed. It was just like old times, 
sitting here with Jim. The old sense of se- 
curity and peace stole over ber. Almost it 
seemed as if the events of the last few years 
were a troubled dream. Then she roused 
herself. 


“J must hurry home, Jim. You've given 
me a lovely ride, but I’m expecting Mrs. 
Hucknew for the week end—she’ll be there 
now.” 

“Mrs. Hucknew?” eagelry. “Then why 
not let me come to dinner, too. It’s mighty 
lonesome eating at clubs and alone, with no 
one in the house but Jones.” 

“Jones ?” 

“My valet.” Jim looked a little confused. 
“You see when they started to make political 
timber of re—and when I was alone and 
didn’t have anything else to think of, I 
mended my ways.” 

“IT don’t know about dinner, Jim,” fal- 
tered Leila. “If Schuyler is there——” 

But at the door the maid informed her 
that Van Sutphen had telephoned he would 
be detained at his office. Leila beckoned to 
Jim. “You can stay to dinner,” she ~" 
pered, smiling like a child. 

Again and again during the course cf the 
meal she marveled at his changed habits and 
manners. And he, noting the dimmed splen- 
dor of the furnishings and Leila’s semi-shab- 
biness, had hard work to refrain from picking 
her up then and there and carrying her away 
to luxury and ease. 

He noted that her slender fingers bore only 
“Where’s your spark- 
“Where’s the big one, 
the—the one I gave you once for Christ- 
mas ?” 

“Oh,” faltered Leila. 
and in 

“She gave it to her husband this morning 
for an investment,” broke in Mrs. Hucknew 
bluntly. 

There was silence; the talk grew disjointed 
and strained, overcast by the sad flavor of 
“it might have been.” Presently Jim took 
his leave. Leila sat for a while gazing into 
space, then she buried her face in the huge 
bunch of violets Jim had brought her, but 
Mrs. Hucknew did not fail to see two big 
tears that rolled down her face. The older 
woman, who understood, patted the bright 
head softly while Leila’s tears fell on the 
violets. 

Jim Porter could not sleep; memory was 
tearing at his heart strings. To while away 
the time he turned his steps toward Dixon’s 
gambling house. There was a commotion near 
the roulette tables; loud voices were raised. 
Porter recognized Van Sutphen who appeared 
to be arguing with a blonde woman whom 


s- 


“It needed cleaning 





| Jim knew by sight as Nannette Van Dyke. 


Nannette was holding something tightly in her 
hand; as Van Sutphen grew more insistent, 
before her Leila’s diamond ring. “Take it 
then,” she said. 

Before anyone could move, Jim stepped 
forward and picked up the ring. “If you 
need money I'll buy this of you,” he said 
quietly. Van Sutphen, in an insolent voice, 
ordered him aside, but Nannette parleyed. 

“You gave me the ring. I'll do what I 
please with it,” she said. Then to Jim. “I 
know T’'ll win this time—I feel it. Give me 
cash for the ring so that I can make one 
more play.” 

“This ring belongs to Mrs. Sutphen,” said 
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Porter. “I'll give you a hundred dollars, the 
rest goes to the ring’s owner,” and he handed 
Nannette a hundred dollar bill. 


Nannette hesitated; then, the gambling 
fever in her veins, seized the money and 
made her play. In the meantime Jim had 
called Van Sutphen aside. “You are going 
home with me to your wife,” he said quietly. 
“T will see that she gets her share of what 
this ring is worth. Now, don’t bluster or 
there’ll be trouble. My word will go a good 
deal further than yours in this place.” 


“You'll tell Leila; I'll not go,” muttered 
Van Sutphen. 


“T’ll tell her nothing; you can tell her 
whatever you are man enough to. Jim laid 
an urgent hand on Van Sutphen’s coat col- 
lar. “But you’re going right along with me 
or there’ll be trouble.” 

Van Sutphen went. Leila greeted them 
with a surprised face. Jim’s explanations 
were plausible and voluble. “I met Sutphen 
at the club,” he said, “and hearing that he 
wanted to sell the ring, I would like to be 
the purchaser. I happen to have a little 
ready money with me and I can just as well 
give you cash. Diamonds have advanced in 
value and you may not know the real worth 
of this ring now.” As he spoke he was plac- 
ing bills in a neat little pile on the table. 

Leila gasped as he shoved the pile of 
money at her. She could see that it con- 
tained thousands. “We can’t take it, Jim,” 
she cried in a choked voice. “Don’t take it 
Schuyler; I know——” 

The sound of an altercation at the door 
caused her to pause. “I will come in,” cried 
a high pitched voice. A second later the 
maid was pushed aside and Nannette Van 
Dyke burst into the room. “They laughed 
at me for taking a hundred dollars,’ she 
cried to Van Sutphen. “They said I was a 
fool—and I was. The ring was worth a 
fortune.” 

Jim stepped forwards and took her by the 
arm. “This is no place for you,” he said. 
“We can settle matters later 4 

She wrenched herself away. “We'll settle 
them now. Schuyler promised me a Christ- 
mas present and I’m going to have it.” 

Leila, who had stood white and still, 
stepped forward. “You are right,” she said 
to Nannette. “He promised me a few 
things also, such as love and protection— 
and he didn’t pay. But don’t let both of us 
be cheated. I will divide with you.” 

While the two men watched her in silence 
she carefully divided the bills and gave an 
exact half of them to Nannette. Nannette, 
after a moment’s hesitation, thrust them in 
her bosom and rushed away. 

Then Van Sutphen turned on Jim. “So 
that is what you are doing,” he jeered. 
“Standing between me and my wife. Bring- 
ing her violets and trying to steal her away 
from me when I’m down and out. I never 
gave Nannette the ring—she took it from me 
and I was trying to make her give it back 
when you came in. I never saw her until 
the other day.” 

“That is not true,” said Leila calmly. “I 
was at Madam Wyse’s today and heard her 
telephone to you. You had promised her a 
new suit and she had come to get it.” 

Sutphen, with the fury of a beaten man, 
turned on Jim again. “You come here with 
your standing and your millions and try to 
take Leila away from me. Nannette is 
nothing to me. But you can’t have my 
wife.” 

“You stole her from me,” said Jim. 
“Came into my own house and stole her 
away. But I’ve realized since that I was 
the most to blame.” Turning to Leila he 
said gently: “If you ever want to leave all 
this and come back to me, dear, your home 
and my name are waiting.” 

“She can decide now,” said Van Sutphen 
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Don’t Change Your 
Husband 


(Concluded ) 


coldly. “Of course I have no chance against 
your millions.” 

Leila flung out her hands in distress. “Oh, 
Schuyler; it is not the money. How can 
you say such a thing?” 

“Suppose you do choose between us, 
Leila?” asked Jim, a quaver in his voice. 
“Tt might as well be now as any time.” 

“Oh, I must think,” she gasped. “It’s too 
hard a thing to do. I can’t.” 

Jim seated himself in a chair and took out 
a cigarette holder. “You go to your room 
and decide. We will await your decision.” 

The clock in the hall slowly ticked off the 
hours but there had been no word from 
Leila. Jim sat quiet, but Van Sutphen’s 
shattered nerves kept him in an agony of 
restless movement. “I can’t stand this,” he 
muttered. “It’s a farce.” 

Toward dawn they heard footsteps—Leila 
was coming. With a distorted face Van Sut- 
phen started to meet her. Jim stopped him. 
“You wait until she comes,” he said. - “Make 
this deal square.” 

With sudden, insane fury Van Sutphen 
turned on him. “You’ve ordered nie around 
too much tonight,” he shouted. “This is my 
home, do you understand; and my wife. 
Take that!” 

As swift as a flash he drew a revolver 
and fired at Jim. 

The sound of the report came to Leila. 
With a cry she rushed into the room and 
went straight to Jim. “He didn’t kill you!” 
she cried. “Oh, Jim, Jim!” 

“Not even scratched,” was Jim’s cool an- 
swer, showing her where the bullet had bur- 
ied itself in the wall. 

“Oh, Jim!” Leila’s arms were around his 
neck, her tears upon his face. “If he had 
killed you, Jim!” 

Van Sutphen spread out his hands in de- 
feat. He had regained his poise. With an 
ironic laugh and a gesture of exaggerated 
courtesy, he bowed low, stooping as he did 
so, to pick up an orchid bloom which Nan- 
nette had dropped in her hasty departure. 
With this in his hand, he bowed again and 
left the room. * * * 

The scene has changed again. Jim Porter 
lounged in his own easy chair with his wife 
on his knee. He was smoking, his head 
turned carefully away from her. 

“T don’t mind your smoke, Jim,” she said 
as she pressed her cheek to his shoulder. 

The firelight glowed over the rich comfort- 
able furnishings of the room. After a while 


Jim dozed, and woke with a start. “Excuse 
me, honey,” he said. 
“Go on and sleep,” she answered. “I love 


a dozey man.” 
He tightened his arm around her. 


They 
lad both come into their own. 


The Romance of Cavalieri 


and Muratore 
(Concluded from page 34) 


Under the Zukor management she has ap- 
peared in four features, characterized by re- 
markable beauty, such as the star’s charm 
requires for a background. These are 
“Love’s Conquest,” “The Eternal Tempt- 
ress,’ “A Woman of Impulse” and “The 
Two Brides.” 

So there you have the twin romances of 
Cavalieri—the romance of her career and 
the romance of her marriage. Hers is the 
true birthright of her country—child of 
Italy, child of laughing skies and lyric seas, 
child of the land of song, and beauty, and 
eternal youth. 
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| it if all makers were to use the fine materials that we do, Holeproof 
Hosiery would still excel because of our specialized methods of knitting. 
For more than 16 years these hose have amazed the public by their durability 
--and they are just as durable today as ever, besides being more beautiful. 
Women’s and Children’s, 60c upward.. Men’s 35c upward 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated book and price list. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin _. 
10 CHURCH ALLEY, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 50 YORK ST., SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONT. (987) 
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Don’t accept hosiery 
that does not bear 
this label. 








200 
Years 


Instrument 
Making 






You may have WuruiulzeR of 
your choice of more Geode ta. Be 
than 2,000 instruments , _ ee : 
for a week’s trial in your own home. Play it as ifit were yourown. Then, if you wish, you 
may send it back at our expense. Trial does not cost youa penny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to buy you may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate of afew 
cents a day. The name*‘ Wurlitzer’ has stood for the highest yao for nearly 
two centuries. Every known musical instrument soldto you at irect-from-the 
mapufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U.S. Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years, 
Just put your name and address on 
Send the Coupon! the pRB. now. Please state what 
instrument you are interested in. ere is no obligation. We will 


Gentlemen:—Please send me 
60-page catalog, absolutely 


from the manufacturer. 


Name 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
1533 


Dept. 
E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


four 
free. 
Also tell about your special offer direct 



























send you the big 160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! pom 
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We revise poems, write music and guarantee to 
| secure publication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 101D Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at 43rd St., New York 


For your den. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Write the Words for a Song | “MOVIE” PENNANTS! 


A classy assortment of forty popular 
Stars, on many-colored felt, 3x8 inches, with photo- 
graphs, $1.00. THE PEERY SPECIALTIES, ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Every cough in public betrays a thoughtless dis- 
For coughing is unnecessary. 
You can relieve it with S-B Cough Drops, and 
often prevent a sorethroatorcold. Pure. Nodrugs. 
Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


regard for others. 











Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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ELECT your own sub- 

ject—love, patriotism— 
write what the heart dictates, 
then submit your poem to us, 


We write the music and guarantee pub- _ 
lisher’s acceptance. Our leading composer is 


Mr. Leo Friedman 


one of America’s well-known musicians, the 
author of many song successes, such as ** Meet 
Me Toniz ht in Pe amland,’’** Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,’’ ‘‘When I Dream of Old Erin,’’ 


and othe rs the sales of which ran into millions of copies. Senc 
as many poems as you wish. Don't Delay. Get Busy—Quick. 


CHESTER MUSIC C0. St “Suite, 294 Chicago, Ill. 
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cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 
book, paper. Prows Li r $20. Job 
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MALL OUTLAY Pays for 
Sri itself in short time. Will last 

for years. Easy to use, printed 
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BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper. 
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ELIZABETH AROEN 


" BL " BLIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Salons have long been 
the mecca for women who desired the services 
of the foremost specialist in the cultivation of 
beauty. 
treatments, so Elizabeth Arden has determined that 
the ‘Treatments sh; ‘ come to them. To this end 
she has arranged the 


Elizabeth Arden dog = Course 


r gh her syste lizabeth Arden can 


e your requireme endt e as certain of results as if 
you ere a regular client at her Salo e will plan a 
course to suit your needs which will impr ve your natu ral 
charms and pleasingly eimphasize your individuality, 
To f } } Ss int i wil 
l nd th yo Mi 

I 1 Arden at her York 5S You 

incur obligation. Booklet on request. 
CUI rit ATION of C plexion, Eves, Hair, Hands, 1 
lashes and Brows, Cont capes la k, Bust, Arins, Shoulders, 
CORRECTION of Sagging Muscles, D e Chin, 
Wrinkles or Lines, Blackheads, (¢ rse Pores, Acne, 
I n Spots, Weight, too Thin, too Stout. 


“1: 673 Fifth Avenue 
Elizabeth Arden $23. "P'new york 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 C 
BOSTON, 192 Boylston St. 


mnecticut Ave 
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h-patehes, Pimples, Eezema, etc, The Auto Woman’e 


tection. Elegant for mz an aft r Shaving. MAIL $1.25. 


I Be 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


Many, however, cannot come for the 
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“KREMOLA” js 2 medicated snow white cream that 
St wonders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, 
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Keep the Hair in in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


Sot. H. GOLOBERC, Pres. CHICAGO 
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“Better Posters!” — New 
League Slogan 


(Continued from page 78) 
representing two hundred thousand women, 
thought the movement for Better Photoplays 
important enough that a whole session of 
their last state meeting held in New York 
was devoted to its discussion, and most 
prominently stood out the poster issue, which 
resulted in a resolution being passed to “fight 
the Poster Evil” co-operating with all ex- 
isting Better Film Movements. 

Miss M:ry Wood, Chairman of Legis- 
lative Committee, gave a most comprehen- 
sive, constructive, emphatic and encouraging 
talk on the value of wholesome, attractive 
posters. 

Another most interesting story of a group 


of better film people is reported by Mr. 
Huber of Syracuse, New York. He says 
that in a certain neighborhood of modest 
homes and domestic sentiment there are 
eleven families which attend the motion 
picture entertainments in a body once a 
week, and they have developed this prac- 


tice into a delightful social affair. The en- 
tire party includes forty-two members, and 
as a rule the entire group goes out together. 
The neighborhood league is well organized. 
There is a division of labors. A committee 
on selection of filg programs, two young 


| women who are employed downtown, secure 
| advance information about the films, and it 


is up to them to determine what is best 
and most pleasing for the whole company. 

Another member, an insurance man, is 
purchasing agent, authorized to secure the 
tickets in advance and to reserve a suitable 
block of seats for the company. A high 
school boy is accountant and bookkeeper. At 
the end of each month he renders a bill to 
the head of each family for the price of 
their tickets for the period. 

A treasurer, who is-a successful business 
man, guarantees the entire bill to the theater 
manager and settles monthly. 

There is a double if not a triple signifi- 
cance to this neighborhood plan which com- 
mends it strongly. In the first place it 
furnishes a splendid opportunity for social 
contact. These city neighbors are actually 
getting acquainted with each other. 

There is a distance of nearly two miles to 
ride on the car before the theater is reached, 
and the theme of the film furnishes a con- 
genial topic of conversation, but the larger 
motive of this organization is that of se- 
curing the best available film programs for 
the children of the groups. This group re- 
fuses to attend a show, no matter how at- 
tractive its appeal, unless their committee on 
advance information finds it to be unques- 
tionably a desirable one for the children of 
the group to see. 

Finally the purchasing agent of the com- 
pany, being a man of unusual judgment in 
assumes the role of critic of 
the films and reports his findings weekly to 
the manager of the theatre. The showman 
has already learned to defer to the opinions 
of this voluntary critic, and is trying to 
make use of such help in the improvement 
of his entertainment. 

Mrs. Philip North Moore, president, pre- 
sided over a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Council of Women 
at her home in St. Louis in December at 
which the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, President Wilson has called the 
Motion Picture The Universal Language, and 
whereas it is recognized as the greatest 
single factor in the education of the public 
today by the government in giving its mes- 
sages to humanity, Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Council of Women 


| expresses its approval of all effort to elevate 


the standard of the photoplay, and give 
their moral support to every movement for 
clean, wholesome, consfructive pictures.” 


guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 82) 


JoHN Jones, Esg.—You say you have al- 
ways been an interested parasite of my de- 
partment. Just what do you mean? Sorry 
but we have no dope on that director; if 
you'll write again soon I'll try to have 
something for you. No, it isn’t. When you 
get your copy of the little old Magazine and 
see your favorite screeness on the cover 
and your next-best adorning the art section 
and personalities of the he-stars you like 
and furthermore—we blush to say it after 
you—the inimitable q’s and a’s last but not 
least—ain’t it a grand and glorious feel- 
ing? Ask me. 





Harry, INDIANAPOLIS.—I just adjourned to 
my favorite arm-chair foodery for a slice of 
ham sandwiched in the familiar wheaten, and 
a slab of pie. I’m fond of pie. The girl I 
marry may not be able to discourse on the 
periphrastic conjugation, or swap airy persi- 
flage, but she'll be able to bake lemon-cream 
pie, or I won’t marry her. Now that I have 
delivered my ultimatum, we will take up 
your questions. Tony Moreno is a Spaniard; 
born in Alfonso’s country but moved to 
America at an early age. Haven’t those 
birth-dates. But here’s the entire cast of 
“Darkest Russia”: Ilda Barosky, Alice 
Brady; Alexis Nazimoff, John Bowers; Con- 
stantine Karischeff, J. Herbert Frank; Ivan 
Barosky, Norbert Wicki; Count Paul, Naz- 
imoff, Jack Drumier; Katherine Karischeff, 
Kate Lester; Olga, Lillian Cook; Grand 
Duke, Frank DeVernon. No, we didn’t go 
to see this little classic of blood-on-the- 
snow, much as we like Alice. Those Russian 
things give us bad dreams. 





IsaBEL B., Et Dorapo.—Yes; I can quite 
sympathize with you. To love her devoted- 
ly, for years; to worship every hair on the 
little blonde head that the Cooper-Hewitts 
and the sunshine turned to gold; to frame 
her picture and to cherish it—only to dis- 
cover that after all, she has been deceiving 
you; that her real name is Gladys Smith. 
I like Little Mary just the same. I don’t 
care if you haven’t any questions to ask, as 
you say “after reading your dope I’m al- 
ways plum answered up.” But you would, 
wouldn’t you, oblige with an incidental in- 
quiry just to get a slice of my sunshine? 
Don’t sign yourself “Rex Snodgrass.” If I 
were a woman I'd laugh at you. As it is 
I’m laughing with you. 





Deticia, Des Moines.—For Christmas? 
Oh, I got a calendar with a picture of a lady 
brushing her hair; three pale blue neckties 
and one green necktie; half a dozen ties that 
I can wear; one key-ring; one dozen initialed 
handkerchiefs; one ticket to the DeLuxe 
Theatre in Beanville, Iowa, for November 3, 
1918. One wit sent us a pair of lingerie 
clasps. But I want to thank all the rest 
who remembered me with cards. It’s great 
to be remembered. 





H. M. C., Greenvitte.—After all, it’s the 
little things that count. Many an accidental 
characterization has saved a poor picture. 
Sure, I consigned your letters to the waste- 
basket; did you think I saved all my letters 
and framed them or something? Shirley 
Mason is married to Bernard Durning; she 
is eighteen or thereabouts, and she has brown 
hair and light grey eyes. Write to her care 
Lasky, in Hollywood. 

M. M., Frisco—M dear M. M.: My 
salary isn’t $9.00 a week. Ridiculous! Who 
ever said I got that much? The reason, I 
suppose, that the producers don’t cast pretty 
girls to play opposite good-looking men 1s 
because the returns are just twice as much 
when they feature them alone. Not yet— 
but soon. Write whenever you like. 









and Beauty? 


Are they framed with long, 
silky, luxuriant eyelashes 
and well-formed eyebrows? 
Or, are you suffering from 
the handicap of short, un- 
even eyelashes and strag- 
gling eyebrows? If Nature 
has been unkind and denied 
you the heritage of those 


“beauty assets” — beautiful eyelashes 
and eyebrows—you can easily and 
quickly overcome this handicap if 
you will use for a short time a little 


Remember theFull Name--It’s Imitated —— 


It nourishes and stimulates them in a natural manner. Results will delight and 
amaze you. Stars of stage and screen and women prominent in society use and 
recommend this efficient preparation. Will YOU not try “LASH-BROW-INE?” 
A pure, delicately scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless, tested and 
endorsed by the best chemists and beauty specialists of America. An 
invaluable aid to beauty. Thousands have used it successfully, why not you? 


° Send price and we will mail you “‘ LASH-BROW-INE” and 
Two Sizes, 50c and $ 1 our Beauty Booklet,‘ The Woman Beautiful,” prepaid under 


plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, U.S.stamps, of money order. Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded. 
The wonderful success attained by ““LASH-BROW-INE” has caused the 
name to be closely imitated. There is only one genuine ““ LASH-BROW- 
INE.” Avoidimitations. Remember the full name “LASH-BROW-INE.” 
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Learn Music at Home 


Music no longer difficult! New plan makes it easy to learn by home study. 
Positively easier than with private teacher. Faster progress. You will be able 
* to play your favorite instrument in a few short months. Read the letters in our 
free book, More than 200,000 men, women and children have learned by our 











method. You, too, can learn. We give you all lessons free. Write for particulars. 
We want to have one pupilineach 


Lessons F RE locality at once-to help advertise Pd Mail This 


our home study method. For a short time, therefore, we offer NOW 
our marvellous lessons FREE. Only charge is for postage and ” 


sheet music—which is small. Beginners or advanced pupils. - U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mail the C NOW o 563 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 
se on ~ Please send me your free 


Mail coupon or postal for free book, telling how we FA 


teach by mail. Act quick, while offer of free lessons is ? 
open. Write to-day—NOW. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


563 Brunswick Building, NEW YORK CITY , 


~ any instrument. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


book, “Music Lessons by 
& Mail,” and particulars of 
your offer of free lessons on 
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Be Well | 
Without Drugs 


Tis easier to be well than to be sick 
when you learn how. When you learn 
to daily build your vitality,disease germs, 
grippe and colds have little effect upon you, 
Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you 
should weigh! Havea good figure! Be happy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your frie »nds. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


by following a few simple, he althful directionsathome. home. 
I KNOW it for whe at I have done for 87,000 women, I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, naturaland permanent, and be- 
cause it appeals to Common Sense. You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 





Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking. Indigestion, Headache. 
yart of body. Poor Complexion Dizziness, Ss! . . 
eeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve. Kheumatism. — ' Li 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Torpid Liver. 
Round Shoulders. Irritability. Poor Circulation, Malassimilation. 
Incorrect Standing. Constipation. Lame Back. Auto- Intoxication, 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait 
you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She ts a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning 1 women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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O5 
A Face Powder 
r.™ . 
&s 
¢ (In Green Boxes Only) 
" = == Keeps The Complexion 


ee Beautiful 
Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased, 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents | 
sunburn and return of discolorations,. 
A million delighted users prove its value 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P, 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Why Have Gray or Faded Hair? 


HENNA D’OREAL 


New French Discovery 
which iscom posed of pulverized 
Henna and Herbs, provides the 
only harmless coloring in the 
world Not affected by previous 
dye. Will not stain sealp or 
rub off All shades, easy to 
apply Beware of inferior sub- 
stitutes, a perfect preparation 
proven tobe absolutely the best 
Application and recertification 
in daylight parlors 


Price, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35 
Blond Henna for lightening hair that has growa dark, Frice $2.10 
B. PAUL, Hair Coloring Specialist, Dept. P. 
34 West 37th St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 790 
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OMEN doing work that calls for 

unusual physical exertion enjoy 
garter comfort and security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. T 
stand strain, give long wear and render 





Reducing Hosiery Bills 
They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip, look for the clasp 
having the button that is 

OBLONG and ALL RUBBER. 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BosToNn 
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GIVEN ToYou~._ 
ASA A LARKIN "FAMILY SAVIN 


yy An Oak Rocker like this sells for 

$8 to $10 at stores. It is a remarkable 
f/ value and \ give it witha$10 purchase 
of Larkin Fools, Soaps, etc., as the sav- 


ing you make by dealing direct with the 
great Larkin F actoric 


Spring Catalog Free 


Send for this interestin book. See the 
New York Styles like this model or 
indreds of sented fury i 
get as Larkin Premiu: 


VS Club Plan. We make this a 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 

LILLIAN ApAMs, BrooKLyN.—Marguerite 
Clark in “Bab’s Diary”; 1 thought everyone 
knew Marguerite. Nigel Barrie with her in 
the Bab stories; he enlisted in the Royai 


| Air Force, and they couldn’t complete tne 


series without him, as Carter Brooks. Now 
I suppose he will be back. Here’s hoping— 
eh? 


R. L., Kincsspurc, Car—You thought 
Fannie Ward was Jack Kerrigan’s wife and 
you don’t know the matrimonial status of 
those other stars and you a Californian! 
I never would have believed it. You're 
wrong. Clara Kimball Young is divorced 
from James Young but she has retained the 
name for professional purposes because the 
public knows her as C. K. Y. Owen Moore. 

Auice B. G., CoaTEsvILLE.—Write to me 
on wrapping-paper, Alice. Your letter was 
a gem; I don’t care what you write on. 
Yes; the Douglas Fairbanks’ are divorced. 
Mrs. Fairbanks has the custody of Douglas, 
Junior. I don’t know, I’m sure. Thanks. 

S. O. M. Breese, Sorvay.—Some Bebe, as 
someone remarked upon seeing Bebe Daniels 
of the Harold Lloyd comedies. Broncho 
Billy? He’s back, in a film they call “Naked 
Hands.” I haven't seen it. Eddie Polo used 
to be a circus performer; and he’s acting one, 
now, in his Universal serial, “The Lure of 
the Circus.” Yes. Yes. George Chesbro 
was in the army; I suppose he'll be back 








| to the studios soon. Eileen Percy was with 


Metro last, with Bert Lytell in “Hitting the 
High Spots.” Another chance for an exhib- 
itorial wheeze. 


LittLE Buckeye Girt—‘Why does ev- 
ery member of the family, as soon as Pro 
TOPLAY arrives, turn first to the Answer 
Man’s pages?” Oh—I can’t tell ‘em; vou 
tell ’em. I’d rather not. Yes, I work very 
hard; but don’t sympathize with me. I 
don’t want to be understood. That’s Jack 


| Holt; and almost every month you'll read 


something about him in these columns. He 
was with Mary Pickford in “The Little 
American.” 


Mysto—Tue Man or Many ALIAsEs.- 
That pome is all right; send it to the Tal- 
madge girls. Why don’t you go in vaude- 
ville? You may yet hear from some of 
those players. Did you address Katherine 
MacDonald in care of the Betzwood studios 


| in Philadelphia? She used to be with Par- 


amount at the Lasky studios on the west 
coast but she is starring for the eastern con- 
cern now. You'll hear from Reid 


Bruty Brive Gum, Sypney.—There wes 
another sign in front of a Brooklyn vaude- 
ville house that has been brought to my at- 
tention. “High Class Vaudeville and ‘The 
Public Be Damned.’” You bet I celebrated 
the signing of the armistice. Good luck to 
your twenty-one-year-old brother, who, you 
say, has been in active service four vears. 
Maurice Costello reappears on the screen in 
“The Captain’s Captain,’ with Alice Jovce. 
So you remember him in that oll one, “The 
3attle of Gettysburg.” Well, well! 

J. H., Mrp1ra—Enid Bennett is Mrs. Fre: 
Niblo, in private life. Niblo directs her. 
Bobby Harron is twenty-five. Lillian Gish 
is twenty-three. Lillian and Bobby have 
been seen lately, together, in “The Greatest 
Thing in Life.” Lillian is charming in it; 
nd Bobby is fine. Lillian is working now in 
a Chinese play, “Limehouse Nights.” Eugene 
O'Brien isn’t back on the stage; he’s signed 
a long-term Paramount contract, to star. 
Thomas Meighan has been playing opposite 
Norma. Thanks for your many good wishes. 


guaranteed. 
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Pp 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. 

You can stop the incipient cold and the 
heavy, rasping cough with 





They taste good—they are good - 
for the whole family, from the baby 
up. For seventeen years, millions 
oF users have been proving it. Get 
them anywhere from coast to coast. 

Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 


DEAN MEDICINE Co. 











Milwaukee, Wis. 











DIAMONDS 
AT CHES 
on CREDIT 


Our Great Special! 
Loftis Perfection | 

Diamond Ring 
The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- 
mond Ring. Each Diamondis 
specially selected by our dia- 


mond experts, and is skilful- 
ly mounted in our famous 







Cased io Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis ““Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate graceand beauty 

A Genuine Diamond is the best Investment into which 


you can put your money. It constantly increases in 
value and lasts forever. Every article listed in our 
Catalog is distinctive in richness and elezance, no 
matter what the price. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, ete. Whatever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid. YOU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 
ARTICLE RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 22, WATCHES .16. 


That Will Pass Railroad Inspection 
ONLY $3.00 A MONTH 


Our Catalog illustrates and describes all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temperature, isoch- 
ronism and positions, All sizes for men and women. Your 
choice of the popular fashionable designs, Guaranteed 
by the factory to be accurate timepieces, in perfect run- 
ning order, and further guaranteed by us. 


OFTI The National Credit Jewelers 


DEPT.LS02 108 N STATE ST., CHICAGO 
BROS & CO. fss8 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 




















$'750 


L id ELECTRIC 
a V 14a VIBRATOR 
A better vibrator that costs less. 
complete, neatly boxed, ready to attach to 


Comes 


Nothing to oil, 
See your dealer 
Booklet free. 


any electric light socket. 
nothing to get out of order. 
or send us $7.50. Guaranteed. 


ADBRO MFG. COMPANY 
701 Phipps Power Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


CineMA Ray Lissner, N. Y. C.—You’re 
breaking into my apartment for the first 
time? You mean department, don’t you? 
Look that up in any encyclopedia. Address 
David Wark Griffith, care his own studio, 
the Sunset, in Hollywood, Cal. Max Linder 
is still abroad, I believe, recuperating in 
Switzerland. He will come back soon to 
make comedies in America, it is said. 


THe Poppy Girts, MonTEREY.—Just what 
does that sign mean at the top of your 
letter? Looks to us like a cabbage. Frank 
| Morgan played with Alice Brady in “At the 
| Mercy of Men.” Remember him with Anita 
| Stewart in that Vitagraph of two years or 
| so ago, “The Suspect”? Morgan is, I believe, 
back on the stage now. So is Alice Brady; 
she makes pictures by day and acts in the 
|evenings in “Forever After.” Didn't you see 
|those Brady pictures, last month? Grace 
George isn’t Alice’s real mother; she 
her stepmother. 





Wops, II.—You aren’t the original Wops. 
Bill Russell was born in New York; his 
iavorite boyhood sport was swimming in 
the East River; loves dogs; married, once; 
and he was a program-passer and a water- 
boy before he was an actor. Bill used to 
be with Thanhouser; and you remember him 
in the American serial, “The Diamond in 
the Sky,” incorrectly called by facetious 
folk in this magazine “The Diamond in the 
Eye.” His new American pictures are “When 
the West Begins” and “When a Man Rides 
Alone.” Now, now! 


A Gos, Paris Istanp, S. C.—You write to 
Dorothy Gish and tell her the Answer Man 
said she should send you one of her best 
likenesses. She’ll be glad to do it. Griffith 
studios, Hollywood. Your contortions with 
the typewriter were mild as compared to 
some of our contributors’ struggles with their 
fountain pens—and pencils. Some _ loop- 
hounds I know were awfully sore because 
they were refused exemption. There were 
sO many manicures 7nd bar-tenders depend- 
ent on them, too. Come svon again, please. 





Mepici, UrBANA.—We have a good many 
readers from your town, none of whom are 
more urbane than you. Your letter fairly 
dripped with it. I am not accustomed to 
such kind treatment. She’s about eighteen. 
Norma Talmadge’s latest picture is “The 
Heart of Wetona;” she is working now on 
“The Probation Wife.” She’s just signed a 
new contract, with First National. No. I 
think so. 


A. E. S., Stecis, S$. D—No, not one of 
ProtopLay’s editorial staff had the flu. 
Lucky for you—you say PHotoptay pulled 
you through. Yes, Fannie Ward’s home is 
lovely but I’m afraid the poor old Answer 
Man would be somewhat uncomfortable in 
it; I prefer my third-floor-back, if you don’t 
mind. Here you are: Niles Welch, Lasky; 
Betty Blythe, Vitagraph (eastern); Madge 
Kennedy, Goldwyn; Vivian Martin, Lasky; 
Fannie Ward, Pathe; Texas Guinan, World; 
Alice Brady, Select. Others answered else- 
where. 


Lucy G., Norrorx.—If you are eighteen, 
blonde, stenog., can dance, drive a car, ride 
horseback, and play the piano, but are how- 
ever, deficient in the housewifely art of cul- 
inary, I’m afraid there’s little chance for you 
to succeed in the movies. Can you sing? 
I believe Peggy Hopkins was a Washington 
society girl before. she went on the stage. 
She only makes pictures occasionally; but 
she was great in “Hick Manhattan,” the 
Tames Montgomery Flagg comedy, and I 
hope she comes back. 
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ONAL excellence 

and artistic beauty 

are distinctive quali- 
ties of the incomparable 
Steger. Piano and Player 
Piano. 





Pride of ownership grows 
with years of usefulness 
and possession. Their re- 
| liability is guaranteed. The 
Steger dealer close at hand 
is at your service. 

Steger Instruments are 


shipped on approval to 
persons of responsibility. 
Write for the Steger Style Bro- 


chure and convenient terms, 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Mfg. Co. 


Steger Building 
N. W.Cor. Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Ill. 


Factories at Steger, Illinois, where the 
**Lincoln’’and *‘ Dixie’ Highways meet. 














~ POPULARITY FOLLOWS 


, Ifyou Dlay quaint. dreamy Hawaiian 
‘i 


THE? — 





music or latest songs on the Ukulele os 
you will be wanted everywhere. We , a 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; Lf? 
give you freeagenuine Hawai- oo) as ’ 
‘4 ian Ukulele,music, everythin j Q | 7 
\\ —no extras. Ask us to sen On 
\, | the story of Hawaiian music. | 4) Re 
\ \ You will love it. No obligation 7" == 
4. —absolutely free. / Sey, ite 


~ 


The Hawaiian institute of Music ~~, 
1400 Broadway,Suite 1003 NewYork ~ 
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(om r 
Stronger, Clearer 
you! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished, Your 

Pa voice given a won- 

e derful strength, a 
er e, an amazing 

clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by wading, European 
musicians, actors and speakers, 
Use it in vour own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vizor to the vocal organs 
and give @ surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this metho lwillhelp you, You need not 
stammer or lig? il if you will follow our 

‘tions, for free book. 


instruc coupon for free 

Send the coupon and Ret our 
free book and literature, e will 
tell you just what this method fs, how it is 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
38 > pee cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask I 


or this information. We gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


Perfect Voice institute 
772'Wisor ave. Chicago, Ul. | 
Send me the nook and facts about the 

































Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 
0 Singing 0 Speaking 
Stammering ©) Lisping | 
Name | 
Address | 
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Questions and Answers 





Five minutes a day with 
a Star Electrical Vibrator 
change in your 
appearance drawn facial muscles relax, 
wrinkles disappear and the clear glow of 
health returns. Scalp massage prevents 
dandruff and falling hair. 


For Health matism, cold feet, back- 


ache, headache, overstrained muscles, or ¢ 
fi from any of the many ills and discomforts § 


For Beauty 


will work a marvelous 


If you suffer from rheu- 


Ahdddhhdhdidhdad Asad 


THE STAR VIBRATOR 


connects with any electric light socket, costs 
practically nothing to operate, will not get out 
of order and is sold under an absolute guarantee. 


10 Days’ a. acl : ‘and 


AAbssebsaad 


w I ship you the St r w ‘ 
tach g ng 1 using 
10 d ad if: t sa ma 
r n id w | iedia i 

. 
que retund ne I gu e 
i ide by o t k it uf z 
c i I Z he eler y 


The Fitzgerald Mfg. Company 
34 Railroad Square 


Torrington, Conn. 


arising from poor circulation, a StarVibrator 3 
will afford immediate relief. : 


A AbAdudbdeds 


sAsddhth Adds 
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» ReduceYour Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 

~€ Reducing Rubber Garments 


ae For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead 
ing physicians 


b Send forillustrated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. ( Oisags Sides...) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 
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SALENE, WASHINGTON.—‘“Dear dear Sun- 
shine Man!” I've been called a lot of things 
but never that. Don’t do it again. Yes, it’s 
true. 1 don't believe you. 

M. P., TyNpALL, S. D.—Your parents are 
dead right—it’s a hard life, this movie life 
and I know several girls just your age with 
dark brown hair and eyes—weight, 120 
pounds; height, 5 ft. 3 in.—who are per- 
iectly sure they will set the fillum world on 
fire if they are only given the chance. That’s 
all they want—the chance. Did you read, 
“IT Want to Be a Star—” in the August 1918 








j| issue? Ann Pennington is on the stage now, 
|in Ziegfeld’s Follies. June Caprice isn’t 
| playing. Suggest that you look up the 

others; we have printed them many times. 
| STEPHEN.—You say you have just moved 
|}into a new flat and you want the names 


of the stars who send their pictures to ad- 
mirers thus saving the trouble of your writ- 
ing to them? Anything, anything. Mary 
Pickford, Bill Hart, Frank Keenan, the Gish 
sisters, Douglas Fairbanks, Marguerite Clark, 
Wallie Reid,—to mention a few. Oh, yes— 
and Theda Bara. 





I. P. F., At Sea.—I should say you were. 
You want to know how to reduce. And 
you want to know why we never print 
a personal interview of Theda Bara. I can 
answer the last question: there was an in- 
terview, very personal, of Theda Bara in the 
May, 1918, issue. Drop me a post-card from 
Alaska. 








You sign yourself, “Till the trees 
| leave.” Gosh! 
Miss A. A., GuazmMas, SoNoRA, MExIco.— 


Thank you for your very nice letter; I assure 
you it was appreciated. Keep right on read- 
ing the Column, won’t you? Pearl White is 
,with Pathe. I don’t know if “The Iron 
Claw,” appeared in book form although 
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Everyone Should 
Have These Books 


HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lesage 













—talks wit 

should know before rr ngs ¥ $s 

their daught ical wle a ld hav 
HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 

— talk met Id 

know before 1 onal ige; things f rs “tell, their 





sons; medical knowl re a | nd sl 
paid $1.10 each in plain wrapper. 
today, also k for free talog of wond 
Magazines and lx Write for your c« 


WELLER SERVICE, Dept. B, BINGHAMTON, N. Ys 
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BECOME A NURSE 


Our Graduates Earn 






$15 to $25 a Week 
| bd YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are past 
hospital age limit, send name 
and vddress on postcard for 
b yearbook e xpl einin sthe © S. N. 
H of studying 





trained nursing ‘Stat ge. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
582 Main St. Jamestown, N. ¥. 





When you 






Arthur Stringer wrote the novel for news- 
paper syndicate purposes. Write again; and 
good luck. 


“Door.”’—Almost you are our most de- 
lightful correspondent. Thanks for wishing 
us an enjoyable slide down the banister of 
life, until we empty into the ash-can of 
eternity. Please don’t ask who is our favor- 
| ite star-ess. I like ’em all. 





DEAR FRIEND HELEN.—Yes, I will be your 
friend, Helen. I read somewhere that your 
first friend is your only one but that’s kinda 


deep and we won't go into it just now. 
You're wrong. I’m not a woman. (You 
are, praise be, the first one to ask me that 


today.) I don’t see just how I can arrange 
that: you see M. M. of Buffalo wants ’Gene 
O’Brien to play with Olive Thomas and you 





| want him to be Margarita Fischer's leading 
man. There's no pleasing all of you. Come 
| again. 

RENE, BurraLto.—I like you very much. 


Just you wait; Bill will send you his picture. 
| He’s a good-hearted guy. “Broncho Billy,” 
|your former favorite, is making pictures 
again. Kitty Gordon’s daughter is Vera 
Beresford. Yes, I know Kitty and Miss 
Beresford; Miss Gordon is very charming 
and English and clever, while Vera, blonde 
and blue-eyed, quite captured my old heart. 
Doubtless you read the Harry Carey story 


jin the January Magazine. 
Joun G. K., Wuitinc.—Your questions 
weren't too long; you should read some we 


get. Eddie Polo is with Universal; 
him care that company 
California. William 
graph. You're a 

Surely; stop in any 


write to 
at Universal City, 
Duncan, western Vita- 
serial fan, aren’t you? 
time. 





write to advertisers please mention 


( Concluded) 


F. W., FARMERVILLE.—That’s very nice of 
you to say that and I would thank you if I 
thought you meant it. I'll give you the bene- 
fit of the doubt. You never sent me that 
fudge you promised. I get awfully hungry 
for home-made fudge. 


Louise St. Carre, Bay City.—Your 
cousin Diana also wrote in this month. Are 
you visiting in Bay City? Billie Rhodes 
has her own company now, for National. 
Harold Lloyd made comedies for Rolin- 
Pathe until he enlisted. When he is mus- 
tered out of the Navy he’ll come back to 
the screen. Yes, I like him. Harold Lock- 
wood was working on “The Yellow Dove” 
at the time of his death. You'd better write 
to them. 


NAZIMOVA ADMIRER, CHICAGO. —Have you 
seen your favorite in “Eye for Eye?” Not 
so good as some of her others, but Alla is 
always great. Your letter will have to wait 
its turn, that’s all. Sorry, but not one of 
the players you mention will tell us his age. 
Cousins. That must be another Florence 
Lawrence, or a re-issue of one of her old 
pictures, as Miss Lawrence hasn’t been on 
the screen in a long time. Thanks for read- 
ing us first. 


M. T., MeEpina, 


N. Y.—You ask a good 
many questions. 


Bessie Love, western Vita- 


graph; Mildred Harris, Universal. Violet 
Mersereau is still with U, in the east. Nata- 


lie Talmadge, I believe, is still with the Ros- 
coe Arbuckle forces. Olive Thomas’ latest 
is “Toton;” read the fiction version in this 
issue of PHotopitay. It’s a corking story. 
Mildred Harris hails from Wyoming; Norma 
Talmadge from Brooklyn; Fannie Ward 
from St. Louis. 


FRANK 10, HALirAx.—It’s raining, is it, in 


Halifax, and having nothing else to do. 
thought you would write to the Answer 
Man? It was raining in Chicago when I got 


your letter so thought I would answer it. 
You didn't expect to enjoy a three-year-old 
Lubin, did you? But, gosh!—doesn't it 


make you appreciate the pictures you see 
today? I agree with you that Pauline Fred- 
erick deserves better ‘scripts. And that a 


gloomy organist can make any poor picture 
punker. Little Mary was : oo in Toronto. 
Dusty Farnum, not Bill, “The Spy.” So 
this was your line, used on a Victory bond 


poster: “Canada—the Land of Promise. 
U. S. A—the Land of Freedom. France— 
Eternal.” liked your letter so well I read 


it twice. Write again. 


HELEN AND MArGARET, CAMPBELLFORD, 
OnTARIO.—I'm ashamed of you, girls. But 
when you say all those nice things I have 
to answer you. Lillian Gish and Mae Marsh 
are not married. Margery Wilson, now Bry- 
ant Washburn’s leading woman in “Venus 
in the East,” was Brown Eyes in “Intoler- 
ance.” Geraldine Farrar played in the Lasky 
“Carmen;” Theda Bara in the Fox version. 
Seena Owen was Princess Beloved in the 
Griffith sunplay. Mary Pickford played 
“Madame Butterfly;” Marshall Neilan was 
her leading man. Neilan doesn’t act any 
more; he’s directing Mary again in “Daddy 
Long Legs,” Mary’s first independent pro 
duction. You remember he directed some 
of her best pictures, including “Rebecca of 


Sunnybrook Farm,” and “Stella Maris.” 
Edward J. Connelly plaved Rasputin in 
Brenon’s “The Fall of the Romanoffs.” I 


met Anita Stewart the other day; she’s just 


as pretty as you think she is. Yes. She 
said she loved Mary Pickford. You want 
Anita on the cover. 
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Easy Payments 


Open an account with us. We trust honest people, no matter 
where you live. Send for this wonderful bargain shown above or choose 
from our big catalog, One price to all cash orcredit, No discount for 
cash, Not one penny extra for credit. Do not ask for a special cas 
price. We cannot offer any discount from these sensational prices. 


30 Days’ Trial Free Bargain Catalog 


Our guarantee protects Send for it. Shows thou- 
you. Ifnot perfectly satisfied. sands of bargains in furniture, 
return the article at our ex- jewelry, carpets, rugs, Cur- 
pense within 30 days and get tains, silverware, stoves, porch 
your money back—also any and fawn furniture, women’s, 
freight you paid. Could any men’s and children’s wearing ape 
offer be fairer? parel. Send the coupon today. 






A Room Full of 


Send only $1.00 and we will ship you this handsome 6-piece library set. | 
Gm «= Only $1.00 down, then $2.50 a month, or only $23.95 inall. A positively staggering 
) value and one of the biggest bargains we have ever offered. Look at the massive set, 
clip the coupon belowand have it shipped on approval. Then see for yourself what a beautiful set it is, 
If you do not like it, return it in 30 days and we will return your money. All you have to do is send 
the coupon with $1.00, This magnificent library set is not shown in our regular catalog. The value is 
s0 wonderful and the demand so great that there aren’t enough to go around, so send today —sure, 
Either have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail catalog. 

| This superb six-piece library set is made of selected solid oak throughout, finished in rich. dull 

ces waxed, brown fumed oak, Large arm rocker and arm chair are 36 inches high, seats 19x19 
Sewing rocker and reception chair are 36 inches high, seats 17x17 inches. All four 
pieces are luxuriously padded, seats upholstered in brown imitation Spanish leather. Library table has 24x34 inch top, 
with roomy magazine shelf below, and beautifully designed ends. Jardiniere stand measures 17 inches high, with 
12 inch top. Clip the coupon below, and send it to us with $1.00, and we will ship the entire six pieces, subject to your approval. No C. O. D. 
Shipped K. D. or set up. We ship K. D. so as to save you as much as one-half of the freight charges, Easy tosetap. Shipping weight about 175 pounds, 
Money back if not pleased. Order by No. BS2G0A. Send $1.00 with order ;$2.50 monthly. Price, only $23.95. No discount for cash; 


ActNow—WhileThisSpecial OfferLasts 


Don’t wait a day longer. Sit down today and send in the coupon for this 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library Set. For a limited 
time only are we able to offer you this stupendous bargain, Prices, as you know, on everything are going up, up, up. It is impossible to tell just what 
day it will be necessary for us to increase the price of this wonderful fumed Solid Oak Library Set. Soact, but act quick. Fill out the coupon and 
send it to us with the first small payment and we will ship you this wonderful 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library Set. 


inches. 





STRAUS & SCHRAM (Inc.) w233%: street CHICAGO 
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Furniture 





ieces not sold separately. 
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4 : 
Send This Coupon /f:tia:comm 
~ STRAUS & SCHRAM, (inc.) 
e @ Dept 1533 W. %5thSt., Chicago 
Along with $1.00 to us ~ Enclosed find $1.00. Ship special ad- 
. P @ .vertised 6-Piece Fumed Oak Library 
now. Have this fine library m2 Suite. Tam to have 80 days’ free trial. If 
hipped on 30 days’ trial , in ot ag (CE A 
set s Ippe on ays rial, @ within 30 days and’ you are to refund my 


We will also send our big Bargain PO money and any freight charges I paid. 
arr “Pi ib Set, No. 95. 
Catalog listing thousands of amaz- ff 1 Jetmcctneny Set, He. SESSA, 88.08 











ing bargains. Only a small first . 
paymentandbalanceinmonth- ame 
ly payments for anything you ? 
want. Send coupon today. rl Addr ve 
. 
¢ Post Office. State. 
ra §f you ONLY want catalog put X in box below 
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". There Is A Lot of 
Satisfaction In Using 


KIRK’S ty 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


It is so refreshing and soothing, and 
its antiseptic qualities are bene- 
ficial to the most tender skin. 

JAP ROSE Talcum Powder is the 
preferred powder for the baby, or for 
grown-ups, after the bath, after shav- 
ing, and unusually good for all pur- 
poses that a talcum powder is used. 

















It is delicate and as fragrant as the 
breath of fresh roses. 
JAP ROSE Talcum Powder does not 
clogthe pores. Try it, you will like it. 
Trial Offer: Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
; 1240 W. North Ave, 


a sp Chicago 
& w | Scapa © 
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hy s Aid in the : ending of Men 


— the sinister tumult of battle arises at least over, it is upon photographic negatives that the 
one comforting note— the record of a great sal- X-Rav publishes its secrets for the appraising eye of 


vage in wounded men. For each brave life charged the surgeon, so clearing the way for correct treat- 
to war’s prim account, ten broken soldiers are ment and cure. 


brought back to health through the merciful agen- ; 
Here again, science, through photography, looks 


to the Eastman Kodak Company for much that is 
of constructive value. Eastman probably supplies 


cies of surgery. Among these agencies the X-Ray 


holds a necessary place in the prognosis of wounds 


Poth. and fractures, in locating bullets and in reading the . é 
If it isn’t an hit f int It the larger proportion of the entire world output of 
condition of interna Issues, 


Eastman it isn’t X-Ray plates and films; and while these form 
ran .40)0) 1.4 Photography discovered the X-Ray; and when the | but one among many classes of Eastman products, 
dangers lurking in its tnjudicious use threatened to — the sponsors of the business regard with a peculiar 
discredit the X-Ray, photography devised sateguards pride this definite contribution to a great and 

and reclaimed it tor the good of humanity. AMlore- humane achievement. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Le 


the charme of Dijer-Kiss. Wherever beauty is cor- 
sidered first Djer-Kiss holds its magic sway » » 
Wherever smartness is desired, its French appeal, 


EXTRACT we 
FACE POWDER 
TALC * SACHET 


Pa rfum Jrrés istibse 


iv nail 
h, Madame, Mademoiselle, even the genius of 


Maxfield Parrish can emphasize through fancy only 


co 


its air parisien are irresistible. 

To be charmed with Djer-Kiss once is to be 
charmed with Djer-Kiss always. To use one Djer 
Kiss Speciafite once is to desire them all 
ALFRED H: SMITH CO., Sof Jmporters, New York. 


TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE 
? > SOAP . 9 





